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An account of what ſeemed moſt remarkable 
in Switzerland, Italy, &c. 


Zurich, the firſt of Serpember, 165F. 
SIR, 


IT is fo common ro write travels, that for one 
who has (cen (© little and as ir were in hatte, it 
may look like a preſumpruous affectarion to 
be reckoned among Voyagers, if he attempes 

to ſay any thing upon ſo thorr a ramble, and concer- 

ning places ſo much vitired and by conſequence fo 
well known : yet having had opportunities rhar doe 
not offer themſelves to all that travel, and having 
joined ro thoſe a Curioſity almoſt equal to the advan- 
rages I enjoyed, I fancy it will not he an ingrateful} 
entertainment if I give you ſome account of thoſe 
things that pleaſed me moſt in rhe places through 
which I have palled : bur I will avoid ſaying ſuch 
things as oc-ur in ordinary Books, tor which | re- 
fer you ro the Prints, for as you know thar I have 
no great inclination to Copy whar others have ſaid ; 
fo a Fraveller has not leiſure nor humour enough 

for (ſo dull an employment. 
As I came all rhe way from Pris to Lions, I was 
amazet co ſce fa much milery as appeared, not one- 
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ly in Villages, but even in big Towns, where all the 
marks of an extream poverty, ſhowed themſelves 
both in the Buildings, the Cloaths, and almoſt in 
the looks of the Inhabitants. And a general diſpeo- 
pling inallthe Towns, was a very vilible effect of 
the hardſhips under which they lay. 


j. 4 


I need tell you nothing of the irregular and yer & / 


magnificent ſituation of Lions, of the noble Rivers 


that meet there, ofrhe Rock cur from (o vaſt a heighr 


for a Priſon, of the Carthufians Gardens, of the 


Town-houſe, of the Jeſuits College and Library, of 
the famous Nunnery of St Peter, of the Churches, 
particularly Sr. Ireneus, of the remnanrs of rhe Aque= 
ducts,of rhe Columns and the Old Moſaick in rhe 4b- 
by Dene. Inſhorr, Mr. Spon has given ſuch an ac- 
account of the Curioſities rhere, that it were a very 
preſumpruous attempt to offer ro come after him. 
The ſpeech of Claudius ingraven on a Plate of 
Braſs,and ſet in the end of the low walk in the Town- 
houſe, is one of the nobleſt anriquiries in rhe World, 
by which weſee the way of writing and pointing in 
that age very copiouſly. The ſhield of Silver of two 
and twenty pound weight in which ſome remains 
of guilding do yer appear, and that ſeems ro repre- 
ſent that generous aCtion_ of Scipio's , of reſto- 
ring a fair captive to a Celtiberian Prince, is certainly 
the nobleſt piece of Plate that is now exranr, the em- 


boſling of it is ſo fine and fo entire, thar ir is indeed | 


invaluable: and ifthere were an inſcription upon ir ro 
put us beyond conjecture it were yer much more incl- 
timable, 

A great many inſcriptions are to be ſeen of the late 


and Barbarous Ages, as Bonum Memorium, and E- | 


itaphium hunc : there are twenty three in(criprions 


in the Garden of the Fathers of mercy, bur fo placed * 
as ir ſhews how little thoſe who poſſeſs them doe ei- ' 
ther underſtand or value them. I ſhall onely give ? 


you 


- nos ah 
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you one becauſe I made a little refleCtion on ir, 
though it is nor perhaps too well grounded, becauſe 
none of rhe Criticks have thoughr on ir. 

The inſcriptionis this, D. M. Et Memorie Ater- 
ne Sutie Anthids. Que vixit Annis XXV. M XL 
DV. Que dum Nimia pia fuit falta oft Impia: & At- 
tio Probatiolo, Cecalius Caliſtio Conjux © Pater, & 


; fibt vivo ponendum curavit & ſub aſcia dedicavit. 


This muſt be towards the barbarous Aze, as appears 
by rhe falſe Latin in Nimza : Bur the inſcription ſrems 
ſo extravagant, that a Man dedicating a Burial-(tone 
for his Wite and Son, and under which himſelf was 
to be laid, with Ceremonies of Religion, thould tax 
his Wite of impiery, and give fo extraordinary an 
ac:ount of her becoming ſo through an excels of pi- 
ery, that ir deſerves ſome conhfideration. 

ir ſeems the impiety was publick, otherwiſe a 
Huzband would not have recorded it in fuch a man- 
ner, and ir is plain that he thought it roſe from an cx - 
ceſs of piety. 

[ need nor examine the conjectures of others, bur 
will chuſe rather to give you my own, and ſubmit ic 
ro your cenſure. 

It ſees to me that this Sutia Anthit was a Chriſtian, 
for rhe Chiriſijans becauſe they would nor worthip the 
Gods of the Hearhens,nor participate with them in their 
ſacred rires, were accuſed borh of Atheiſm and Ini- 
piety. This is (6 often objected, and the Fathers in 
theic Apologies have an{wered ir (o often, tharit were 
loſt labour to prove it : fo this Wife of Cerealius Ca- 
liſtio having wrned Chriſtian,'it ſeems he rhboughr 
he was bound ro rake ſome notice of it in the inſcrip- 
tion : Bur by ir he gives an honourable character of 
the Chriſtian DoCtrine at the ſame time that he ſeems 
to accuſe it; that through an exceſs of piery his 
Wife was carried to ir : fincea mind ſeriouſly poſleſ- 
ſe with a true ſenſe of piery could not avoid the tal. 
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ling unfer a diſtaſte of Paganiſm, and rhe becoming 
Chrittian. 

Ar Grenoble there is nor much to be ſeen, the lear. 
ned Mr. Chorter has ſome Mauuſcriprs of conſiderable 
antiquity. In ore of Vegerivs de re MSzlitars, there 
is a clear correction of a paſſage thar in all the prin- 
red Edirions is nor ſenſe, In the Chapter of the fize 
of rhe Souldiers tie begins : Scio ſemper menſuram 2 


Mario Conſule exattam : 2 is inno MS. and Mario © 


Conſule is a wiltake for erium Cubitorum, for LI 
whi-h are for tr;um have been read AL and C, which 
ſtands for C1vitorum, as appears by all that follows, 
was by a miſtake read Conſule ; fo the rrue reading of 
thar paſſage is : Scio menſuram trium Cubitorum fus+ 
iſe ſemper exatam. He ſhewer me another MS. of 
ahour five or fix hundred years old, in which Sr, 
Fobn's Revelation is contained all exemplified in Fi- 
gures, and after that comes Xſop's Fables,likewiſe all 
dehgned in Figures, from which he inferred thar 
thoſe who deiiyned thoſe rwo Bovuks, valued buth 
equally and fo pur rhea rogerher, 

i will not deſcribe the Valley of Daupbine, all 80 
Cumbery, nur entertain you With a Land-ſcip of 
the Couuntrey, which deſerves a betrer pencil then 
n:mne, and in which the heighrh and rudeneſs of the 
Mountains that almoſt ikur upon it rogether, with the 
heamy, the evenneſs and fruitfuineſs of the Valley, 
that is all along well watered wich the River of Liſer- 
re, make ſuch an agreeable mixture rhat this vaſt di- 
verliry of objects rhar doe ar once fill the Eye, gives ic 
a very entertaining proſpect. 

Chambery has nothing in it that deſerves a long 
deſcriprion, and Geneva, is too well known to be 
muzh infifted on. It is a lirrle ſtate, bur it has ſo 
many good conſtirurions in it that the greateſt may 
juſtly learn at ir, The Chamber of the Corn has always 
two years proviſion for the City in ſtore, and forces 

None 
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none bnt the Bakers to buy of ir ar a taxed price, 
and ſo it is both necefſary for any exrremiries, under 
which rhe ſtare may fa!l, and is likewiſe of great ad- 
vantage, for ir gives a good yearly income, that has 
helpr rhe Stare to pay near a Million of debts contrac- 
red ducing rhe Wars, and rhe Cirizens are wr oppreſ- 
ſed by ir, for every Inhabitane may buy his own 
Corn as he pleaſes, onely Publick Houſes muſt buy 
from the Chamber. And if one will compare rhe fairh 
of Rome and Geneva rogether by this particular, he 
will be forced to preterr the larter, for ;f good works 
are a ſtrong preſumprion, if nor a ſure indjcarion of 
a good faith, then jutitice, beiaz a good work of rhe 
firkt form, Geneva will certainly carry it, 

At Rome the Pape buys in all'the Corn ofche Pa- 
trimony, for none of the Landlords can fell ir eirher 
to Merchaurs or Bakers. He buys it at five Crowns 
ticic meaſure, and even that is ſlowly and ill payed, 
ſo that there was Zooooc Crowns owing upon that 
ſcore when I was at Rome. In ſelling rhis our, the 
meaſure is leſſened a fifth part, and the price of the 
whole is doubled; fo rhar what was boughr at five 
Crowns is fold our at rwelve : and ifrhe Bakers who 
are obliged ta rake a derermined quantity of Corn 
from the Chamber, cannot retail out all chat is umpo- 
ſed upon them, but are forced to return (ome pare. 
of it back, the Chamber diſcounts to rhem onely the 
firſt price of five Crowns : whereas in Geneva the mea - 
ſure by which they buy and (ellis the ſame,and the gain 
is  inconſiderable that it is very little beyond the 
common Market price,” ſo that upon the whole mat- 
ter the Chamber of the Corn is bur the Marchant to 
rhe Stare. Bur ifthe publick makes a moderate gain 
by the Corn, that and all the orher revenues of this 
ſmall Comman- wealth are ſo well imployed, rhat 
there is no canſe of complaint given in the Adminil- 
tration of the publick Purſe : which with the advanta- 

ges 
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ges that ariſe out of the Chamber ofthe Corn, is about 
100000 Crowns revenue, Bur there is much to go 
out of this ; Zoo Souldiers are payed, an Arſenal is 
maintained, thar in proportion to the State is the grea- 
reſt in the World, for it contains Arms for more men 


than are in the State : there is a great number of Miniſ- © 
refs and Profefſors,in all 24, payed out of it beſides all | 


the publick charges andoffices of the Government. E- 
very one of the leſſer Council of 25 having 1c0 
Crowns, and every Syndic having 200 Crowns 
penſion : and after all this come the accidental char- 
ges of the Depuries, that they are obliged to ſend 
often to Paris, to Savoy and to Switzerland, fo that ir 
is very apparent no man can enrich himſelfar the 
Coſt of the Publick. And the appointments of rhe 
lirtle Council are a very ſmall recompence for the 
great atrendance that they are obliged to give the 
Publick, which is commonly four or five hours a day, 
The Salary for the Profeſſors and Miniſters is indeed 
ſmall, not above two hundred Crowns, but to bal- 
lance this, which was, a"more competent proviſion 
when it was firſt ſet ofF 1 50 years agoe,the price of all 
thiogs,and the way of living being now much height. 
ned, thoſe employmenrs arc here held in their due re- 
putation, and the richeſt Citizens in the Town breed 
up their Children fo as to qualifie them for thoſe pla. 
ces, Anda Miniſter that is ſuicable ro his Character 
is thought ſo good a watch, thar generally they have 
{ach Eſtates either by ſuccetſion or marriage as ſup- 
port them ſuitably ro rhe rank they hold. And in 
Geneva there is (0 great a regulation upon expences 
of all forrs, that a ſmall ſumm goes a great way, Ir 
is a ſurprizing thing ro ſee ſo much learning as one 
finds in Geneva, not onely among thoſe whoſe pro- 
fetſion obliges them ro Study, but among the. Magiſ(- 
rates and Citizens, and if rhere are not many men of 
the firſt form of learning among them, yer every _ 
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My almoſt here has a good rincture of a learned edu- 
cation, inſomuch rhar they are Maſters of the La- 
tin, they know the Controverſies of Religion and Hiſ- 
tory, and they are generally menof good ſenſe. 

Thereis an univerſal Civility,not only towards ſtran- 
gers,but rowards oneanother,thar reigns all the Town 
over, and leans to an exceſs: fo thar in them one ſees 

' amixrure of a French openneſs, and an Italian ex- 

* actneſs: there is indeed a lirrle too much of the laſt, 

The publick Juſtice of rhe Ciry is quick and good, 
and is more commended than the private Juſtice of 
thoſe rhar deal in Trade : a want of hnceriry is much 
lamented by thoſe rhat know the Town well. There 
is no publick ludeneſs rollerared, and the diſorders of- 
that ſort are managed with great addreſs. And not- 
withſtanding their neighbourhood to the Switzer, 
drinking is very little known among them. One of- 
the beſt parts of their Law is the way of ſelling EC; 
rates, which is likewiſe praCtiſed in Switzerland, and 
is called Subbaſtation, from the Roman Cuſtome-of 

ſelling Sub haſta. A man that is ro buy an Eſtate a-, 

grees with the owner, and then intimares ir ro the - 

Government ; who order thre@®feveral Proclamartions- 

to be made ſix Weeks one after another, of rhe inten-- 

ded Sale, rhar is to be on ſuch a day : when the day - 
comes, the Creditors of the teller, if they apprehend 
that rhe Eltare is ſold atan under value may - outbid - 
the buyer ; bur if rhey do not interpole, the buyer de. - 
livers the mony to the State, which upon rhat gives - 

» 2? him his ritle to the Eſtate,. which. can-never- be fo - 

\ » much as brought under a debate in- Law, and -the * 

\ 3 priceispaid into the State, and is by them gi- - 

* ven <Eithey to the, Debtors of-the ſeller, if-he owes » 
money, or to the ſeller himſelf. 
This cuſtome prevails likewiſe in Swiſſe, where 
allo twelve years poſletſion gives a preſcription; fo - 
* rhiutin.no place 0itheworld are the ticles ro Eltatez , 
= {g- 
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ſo ſecure as here, The conſtitution of the Govern- 
ment is the ſame both in Geneva, and in moſt of the 
Cantons. The Soveraignty lies in the Council of 200, 
and this Council chuſes ont of its number 25, who 
are the leſſer Council; and the cenſure of the 25 be- 
longs eo the great Council, they are choſen by a ſorr 


of Baller, ſo thatit is not knewn for whom they give ” 
their yores, which is an eftectual method ro ſuppreſs * 
Factions and Reſentmenrs ; ſince in a Competition no ? 
man can know who vored for him or againſt him : 7 
yet the election is not ſo carried, bur that the whole 


Town is in an inttigue eoncerning it : for ſince the 
being of the little Council leads one to the Sindicat, 
which is the chief honour of the State ; this dignity is 
courted here, with as aCtive and ſolicitous an ambi- 
tion as appearselſewhere tor greater matters. The 
200 are choſen and cenſured by the 25, ſo thar theſe 
two Councils, which are both for life, are checks one 
upon another. The Magiſtracy is in the one,and the 
Soveraigmty in the other, The number of 25 is never 
exceeded in the leſſer Council, bur for the greater, 
though ir paſſes by rhe name of the Council of 200, 
yer there are commoſty 8 or 10 more, ſo that not- 
withſtanding the abſence or ſickneſs of ſome of the 
number they may. ſtill be able ro call rogether near 
the full number. There is another Council beſides 
theſe rwo, compoſed of 60 conſiſting of thoſe of the 
200 thar have born offices, ſuch as Audirors, Attor- 
ney-Grnerals, or thoſe that have been in other em- 
ployments, which are given for a dererminate num- 
hey of years: this Court has no authority, but is cal- 
led 4ogether by the 25, when any extraordinary Oc- 
caſion makes ir adviſeable for rhem to call for a more 
general concurrence, in the reſolutions - that they are 
about ro form. And rhis Council is of the nature of 
a.Council of Srate, that onely gives advice but bas no 
nomer,in it ſelf to enforce irs,advices. The whole bo-. 
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dy of the Burgeſſes chuſe rhe Sindics the firſt Sunday 
of rhe year, and rhere are ſome other ele&ions that 
doe hkewiſe belong to them. The difference be- 
tween the Burgefſes and Cirizens is, that the former 
degree may be boughr or given ro ftrangers, aud they 
are capable ro be of the 200, bur none is a Citizen 
bur he that is the Son of a Burgeſs, and thatis born 
within the Town 

I need fay no more of the conſtirurion of this lirt!e 
Repablick, irs chief upporr is in the firm alliance 
that has ſtood now fo long berweew it and the Can- 
tons of Berri and Zurich, and iris fo vifibly rhe in- 
tereſt of all Switzerland ro preſerve it as the Key, by 
which it may be all 1.id open, that if the Canton had 
not forgotten their intereſt ſo palpably in ſuffering the 
French to hecome Malters of the Franche Counte, one 
would rhink that they would nor be capable of ſuffer- 
ing Geneva to be reucht : For all that can be done in 
fortifying the Town, can fignifie no more, but to 
pur ir in caſe to reſiſt a furprize or ſcalade : fince if a 
Royal Army comes againlt it to befiege it in form,, 
it is certain, that unleſs the Swirzzers come down with 
a force able ro raiſe the ſiege, thoſe within will &e- 
able ro make a very ſhorr refi{tance. 

From Geneva I went through the Countrey of Vaud 
or the Valley, and Lanſanits chief Town in my way 
to Bern. The Town of Lauſan is fituated on rhree. 
Hills, fo that the whole Town is aſcent and deſcent, 
and thar very ſteep, chiefly-on the fide on which the 
Church ſtands, whi:h is a very noble Fabrick. 
The South-wall of the Croſs was fo ſplit by an Earth- 
quake about 3o years ago, that there way a rent made 
from top ro bottom above a foor wide :* Which was 
ſo cloſed up ren years after by another Earthquake, 
that now one onely ſecs where the breach was. This 
extravagant ſituation of the Town was occaſioned by 
a Legend of ſome miracles wrought near the Church : 
Witich: 
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which prevailed ſo much of the credulicy of rhar age, fi 
that by ir the Church, and- fo in conſequence the. F e: 
buildings near it were added ro the old-Town, which ( 
ſtood on the orher Hill, where there was a Town I 
made on the High-way from the Lake intro Swirzer-. Þ 2 
land, to which the chief privileges of the Town, par- # + 
ticularly the judicature of life and death, do till be-. © | 
long. Between Geneva and this lies the Lake,which at 2 + 
the one. end is called the Lake of. Geneva, and at the : ( 
ather rhe Lake of Lauſanne. I need not mention the © | 

of is which are ſo well- known, onely in, | 
{9me.places the depth has never been, found; for ir. is 
Wore. than 500 fathom, the banks .of . the. Lake- are 
the beaurifulleſt plats of ground that can-be imagined, 
for. they look as if they had been laid by arr, the 
ſloping is ſo eafie and ſo equal, and rhe grounds are 
{9.well cultivated and peopled, that a more delighting 
proſpect cannot be ſeen any where: rhe. Lake- is 
well ſtockt with excellent Fiſh : Bur their numbers 
do. ſenſibly decreaſe, and one fort is quite loſt; it-is 
not-onely ro be aſcribed to the ravenouſneſs of rhe 
Pikes that abound in ir, bur -to another ſort of Fiſh 
thar ghey call Mourails, which were-neyer taken inthe 
Lake ill within theſe fix years laſt paſt ; they are-in 
the Lake of Nenf-chaſtel,and ſome of the other Lakes . 
ot Switzerland, and ir is likely. that by ſome.convey- 
ance under ground they may have comeinto Channels 
thar fall into this Lake: the Water of the Lake is all 
clear and freſh. Ir is not onely a great Pond made by 
the,Rboſn that.runs into ir, but does nor paſs through , 
t6unmixr, as ſome Travellers have fondly -imagined 
becauſe ſometimes a ſoft Gale makes a curling of th 
Waters in ſome, places, which runs ſmooth. in the 
Places over which char ſoft. breath of , Wind -does not 
paſs, the Gale varying irs place often... Bur it is belie- 
ved that there are alſo many great Fountains all over 
the Lake, theſe Springs do very probably flow fog 
ome. 
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fome vaſt cavities that are in the neighbouring Moune- 
rains, which are asgreat- Ciſterns that diſcharge them-. 
ſelves in the Valleys . which are covered over. wighs 
Lakes. 4nd on the rwo fides of: the Alpes both.North 

and South, there is ſo. great number of thole lictle 

Seas, that-it may be eaſily gueſſed they mult have vaſt. 
ſourſes thar feed ſo conftamtly-rhoſe huge Ponds. And 

when one conſiders the height of thoſe Hills, the chain. 
of ſo- many. of them. together, and their extear both in, 


* length and breadth ; if at firſt he thinks of the 01d, 


Fables of laying one Hill- upon rhe top of another, he 
will be afterwards apt to umagine. accyrding-to. the. 
ingenious conjecture of one rhat- travelled aver them. 
oftner than once, that rhefe cannot be the primary 
productions of the Authour of narnre, bur are the. 
vaſt ruines of the firſt World, which at the- deluge 
broke here into fo many inequalities. _ 
: One.Hill- not far from Geneva, called.Maudit or 
Curſed, of which one third is always covered with 
Snow, .is 2: miles of Perpendicular heighr, according 
to the obſervation of that incomparable Mathemati. 
cian and Philoſopher Nicolas Fatio Duilzer, who at 
22 years of Age is already one of the greateſt men of 
his Age, and ſeems to be born to carry learying (ome 
ſizes beyond whar ir has yet attained. THY 

But now-.I will entertain youa little with the. State 
of Bern, for thar Canron. alone. is above a third .part 
of all Switzerland. I will-fay nothing. of its Legin- 
nings nor Hiſtory : nor will-I enlarge upon the Con« 
ſtirution which are all well known. Jt has a Council 
of 200 that goes by that name though it conſiſts al. 
moſt of 300, and another of 25 as Geneva. . The chief 
Magiſtrates are two Advoyers who are not.annual as 
the Sindics of Geneve, bur are for life ; and - have an 
authority not unlike rhat of the Romen Conſuls,. each 
being his year by rurns the Advoyer in office. After 
them there are the 4 Bannerets, who anſwer to the 

Tribunes 
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Tribunes of the People in Rome : Then come the two 
Burſars or Treaſurers, one 'for the ancient German 
Territory, the other for the French Territory or the 
of Vaud, and the rwo laft choſen of the 25 

are called the Secrets ; for to them all ſecrets relating 


ro the State are diſcovered : And they have an autho.. © 
rity of calling the 200 together when they think fir,. 

and of accufng thoſe of rhe Magiſtracy, the Advoyers © 
themſelves nor excepted, as they fee cauſe : Though i 


be 


this falls our ſeldom. 


There are 72 Bailiages into which the whole Can- * 
ron of Beyn is divided, and mn every one of thoſe there | 


isa Bailif named by rhe Council of 200,who muſt be a 


Citizen of Bern and one of the 200, to which Council | 


no man can be choſen rill he is married : Theſe Baili- 
ages are imployments both of honour and profir; For 
the Baiif is the Governour and Judge inthar Juriſdic- 


tion : Since though he has ſome Aſſeſſours who are * 


choſen our of the Bailiage, yer he may by his authoriry 
carry matters which way he will, againitall rheir opi- 
nions,and the Bailifs have all the confiſcations and fines, 
fo that drinking being ſo common in the Countrey, 
and that producing many quarrels, the Bailiff makes 
his adrantage of all thoſe diſorders: And in the ix 

ears of his Government according to the quality of 
bis Bailiage he not onely lives by ir, bur will carry 
perhaps 20060 Crowns with him back to Bern : On 
which he lives rill he can carry another Bailiage : For 
one is capable of being rwice Bailiff, bur though ſome 
have been thrice Bailiffs, this is very extraordina- 
ry. The Exactions of the Bailif are rhe onely impoſi- 
tions or charges to Which the Inhabitants are ſubject- 
ed, and rheſe falling onely- on the irregularities and 
diſorders of the more debauched, makes this grievance, 
though in ſome particular caſes it prefſes hard, yet is 
nor {o univerſally fele: Fora ſober and regular man is 
in no danger. Many in this Cantons are as ina England 
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Lords of Caſtles and Mannors, and have a Jucriſdi Fiow 
annexed to their Eftares and name their Magiltraze,, 
who is called rhe Cattellan. inmarters of (aall-con- 
ſequence there lies nw appeal from-him to the Bail, 
bur -beyand the value of two Piſtols an appeal lies, 


' and no (earence ofdearh is execured till ir is confirmed 


at Bzyn. There lies alo an appeal fromthe Bailiff ro 
the Council at Berz. There are many complaints of 


© the injuſtice ofthe Bailiffs ; Bur their law is ſhore and 


clear, fo thar a ſuir is ſoon ended, two-or three hear+ 
ings is the moſt thar even an intricate fuir amounts to, 
either in the firſt inftance beforethe Baill, or in the 
ſecond Judgment at Bern. The Citizens of Bern con- 
Gder theſe Bailiages as their inherirance, and they are 
courted in this State perhaps with as much intrigue as 
was ever uſed among the Romans in the diftriburion 
of their Provinces : And (© little fignifie rhe beſt Re 
gulations when there are intrinſick diſeaſes ia a ftare, 
that though there is all poſſible precaution uſed in the 
nomination of theſe Bailiffs, yet rhar has not preſervel 
this ſtate from falling under ſo great a miſchictby rhoſe 
little Provinces ; that as ir has already in a great mea- 
ſure corrupted rheir morals, ſo it may likely turn in 
concluſion to the ruine of this Republick. All rhe E- 
lectours give their voices by Ballor, ſo that they are 
free from all afrer gain.ia the nomination of. the pers 
fon: All rhe kindred of the pretenders.even to the re- 
moreſt degrees are excluded from voring, as ave alſo 
all their Creditors, ſo that none can vore but thoſe 
who ſeem to have no intereſt in the iſſue of the Com. 
petition ; and-yet there is ſo much intrigue avd fo 
great a corruption in the diſtribution of theſe imploy- 
ments, that the whole buſineſs in whiohall Bars is c- 
ver in motion is the cat:hing of the belt. Bailiages, on 
which a family will have irs eye for many years betore 
they fall, for the Counſellers of Bern give a very ſmall 
ſhare of their Eſtates to their Childrea when they 

marry 
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marry them : all rhat they propoſe is to make a Baili- 
age ſure ro them : for this they feaſt and drink, and. & | 
ſpare nothing by which they may make ſure a ſuffici- ] 
ent number of votes; but ir is the Chamber of the \ 
Bannerets that admits the pretenders to the Comperti- 
tion. When the Bailift is choſen, he takes all poſſible 
methods to make the beſt of ir he can, and lets few ©. 
Crimes paſs, that carry either confiſcations or fines af- ©. 
ter them, his juſtice alſo is generally ſuſpeted, Ir is 
rrue,thoſe of the Bailiage-may cemplain to the Coun- 
cil at Bern, as the oppreſſed Provinces did anciently 
to the Senate of Rome, and there have been ſevere»: * 
jadgmentrs againſt ſome more exorbirant Bailiffs, yet 
as complaints are not made, except upon great Occa- 
fions, which are nor often given by the Bailiffs, ſo 
it being the general intereſt of the Citizens of Bern 
to make all poſſible advantages of rhoſe employments, 
the cenſure will be but gentle, except the complaint. 
is crying, . 
In Bern there is very little Trade, only what is ne- 
ceſlary for the ſupporr of the Town. They maintain 
Profefſours in the Univerſities of Bern and Lauſanne, 
the one for the German Territory which is the ancient . 
Canton, and the other for thenew Conqueſt which is 
the French: . In the former there are about three 
hundred; Pariſhes, in the other there are. but abour 
one hundred -and fifty : Bur in the benefices of the 
German (ide the ancient rights of the incumbents are 
generally preſerved, ſo that. ſome benefices are worth 
one thouſand Crowns ; Whereas in the pais des Vaud 
the proviſions are ſer off as ſalaries, and are generally 
from one hundred ro rwo hundred Crowns : Iris vi- 
fible thar thoſe of Bern truſt more to the affections 
and fidelity of. their: ſubjects, than ro the ſtrengrh 
of their Walls ; for as they have never finiſhed them, 
ſo what 4s built cannot be brought to a regular for- 


rification, and it js.nor..preſerved with any care nor ; 
fe 
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furniſhed with Canon ; but if they have none on their 
Ramparts, they have good ſtore in their Arſenal, in 
which they ſay there are Arms for 40000 Men. 

The Peaſants are generally rich, chiefly in the 
* German fide, and are all well armed, they pay no 
: duties to the publick, and the ſoil is capable of great 
* cultivation, in which ſome ſucceed ſo well that I was 
ſhewed ſome that were by accident at Bern, who as 


” I was told had of Eftate to the value of 100000 


Crowns, bur that is not ordiuary, yer 10000 Crowns 


, 3 fora Peaſant isno extraordinary matter : They live 


much on their Milk and Corn, which in ſome places 
as about Payern, yields an encreaſe of fifreen mea- 
ſures after one, they breed many Horſes, which 
bring them in a great deal of money. The worſt 
thing in the Countrey is the moiſture of the Air, 
which is not onely occaſioned by the many Lakes 
thararein ir, and the neighbouring Mountains that 
are covered with Snow,ſfome all the Summer long,and 
the reſt till Mid-ſummer : Bur by the vaſt quantity of 
Woods of Firr-trees, which ſeem to fill very near 
the half of rheir ſoil, and if theſe were for the moſt 
part rooted out, as they would have much more 
ſoil, {o their Air would be much purer, yer till chey 
find either Coal or Turf for their fewel rhis cannot be 
done. I was rold rhat rhey had found Coal in ſome 
places: If rhe Coal is conveniently ſituated, fo that 
by their Lakes and Rivers ir can be eaſily carried 
over the Countrey, it may fave then) a great extent 
of ground, that as it is covered with Wood, fo the Air 
becomes thereby the more unwholſnme. 

They have ſome Fountains of Salr-water,, but the 
making Salr conſumes ſo much Wood, thar hitherto 
ir has not turn'd ro any account. 

The Men are generally ſincere but heavy,they think 
it neceſſary to correct the moiſture of the Air with. 


bberal entertainments, and they are well ay" 
w. 
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with all neceffary ingredients;for as their ſoil produces 
good Cartel, fo their Lakes abonnd in Frth, and rheir 
Woods in Fowl, the Wine is alſo light and good. 
The Women are generally imployed in rheir dome- 
ſtick affairs, and the Wives even of the chief Magi- & 
ſtrares of Bern, look inro all rhe concerns of the * 
Houſe and Kirchin, as much as.-the Wives of the © 
meaneſt Peaſants. Men and Women do not converſe 7? 
promiſcuouſly togerher, and the Women are ſo much + 
amuſed with rhe management at home, and enter 7 
ſo lirtle intro intrigues, that among them, as an emi- + 
nent Phyſician there rold me, they know not what * 
vapours are, Which he impured to the idlenefs and ©: 
rhe intrigues thar abound elſewhere, whereas he 
ſaid, among them rhe Blood was cleanſed by their 
labour, aud as thar made them ſleep well, ſo rhey did 
not amuſe themſelves with nmch thinking, nor did 
they know what Amours were : The rhird Adultery 
is puniſhed with death, whbich is alſo the puniſhmene 
of the fifth a& of Fornicarion ; of which I ſaw an 
inftance while I was in Bern: For a Woman who 
confefled her ſelf guilty of many Whoredoms, and 
deſigned ro be revenged og ſome Men, thar did nor 
furniſh her liberally with money, was upon that con- 
demned and execured ; rhe manner was ſolemn, for 
the Advoyer comes into an open Bench in the micdle 
of the Street, and for the ſatizfaftion of the people, 
the whole proceſs was read and fentence was pro- 
nuunced inthe hearing of all : T he Councellours both 
of the great and lefſer Council ſtanding abour the 
Advoyer, who after ſentence rook the criminal very 
gently by the hand, and prayed for her Soul, and 
after execution there was a Sermon for the inſtruction 
of the people. 0 ; 

The whole State is diſpoſed for War, for ever 
man that can bear Armes is liſted, and knows his po 
agd , and there are Beacons ſo laid over the 

Coun- 
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' Countrey, that the fignat can run over the whole 


Canton in a night : And their milirary liſts are {© laid, 
that every man knows whether he is to come out up” 
on the firit or ſecond, or not till the general ſummons. 
They afured me ar- Bern, rhar upon a general ſum- 
mons they could bring above Soooo Men rogerher. 
The Men are robuſt and-{trong, and capable of great 


Z hardihip, and of good Diſcipline, and have generally 


an exireme ſenſe of liverry, and a great lovero their 

Countrey ; but they labour under a want of Officers. 

And though the ſubjects of rhe State are rich, yer the 

publick is poor, they can well retift a ſudden Invalt- 

on of their Countrey ; bur they would foon grow 

weary of a long War, and the foil requires{o much 

cultivation, that they could not ſpare from their la- 

bour the Mcn that would be neceſſary ro preſerve 
theic Countrey: They were indeed as happy as 4 
people cou!d be,when the Emperour had A{/ace on rhe 
one hand, and the Spaniards had the Franche Com:e 
on the other, they had no reaſon to fear rheir Neigh- 
bours; bur now that buth thoſe Provinces are 
in the hands of the French, rhe caſe is quire altered, 
for as Baſil is every moment in danger from the (zar- 
rifon of Hunningen, that is bur a Canon thor diltanr 
from ir, fo all rhe Pazs de Vaud lies open to the Fran- 
che Come, and has neither fortified places, nor good 
paſſes ro ſecure ir, ſo that their ercour in ſuffering 
this to fall into the hands of rhe French was ſo grots, 
rhat I rook (ome pains to he informed concerning it, 
and will here give you this account, that I had from 
one who was rhen in a very eminent poſt, ſo thar as 
be certainly knew the ſecret, he ſeemed ro ſpeak 1in- 
cerely to me. He told me that rhe Duke of Lorrain 
had often moved in the Councils of War, that the [n- 
vation of France ought to be made on rhart fide, in 
which France lay open, and was very ill fortified : 


This he repeared often, and it was known in France : 
$9 
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So that the King reſolved to poſſeſs himſelf of the | 
Comts, bur uſed that precaution, that fearing to pro- 
voke the Swizſers, he offered a neutrality on that ſide : 
Bur the Spanzards who judged right, that it was as 
much the intereſt of the Cantons, as it was theirs to 
preſerve the Comte in their hands, refuſed to conſent 
to it; burtthey rook no care to defend it, and ſeemed 
ro leave that ro the Switſers. 

In rhe mean while the French money went abour 
very liberally at Bern, and after thoſe rhat were moſt 
likely ro make oppoſition were gained, the French 
Miniſter propoſed ro them the neceſſity in which his 
Maſter found himſelf engaged ro ſecure himſelf on 
thar fide ; bur that till he would grant a neutraliry 
on their account if the Spaniards would agree to it ; 
and with this, all the afſurances that could be given 
in words were offered to them, thar they ſhould ne- 
ver find the leaſt prejudice from the Neighbourhood 
of the French, but on the contrary all poſſible pro- 
tection. There was juſt cauſe given bythe Spaniards 
to conſider them very lirtle in their deliberation : 
For they would neither accept of the neutrality, nor 
ſend a conſiderable force ro preſerve the County , ſo 
that ir ſeemed almoſt inevirable to give way to the 
French propoſition ; bur one propoſed that, which 
an unbiafſed Aſſembly would cerrainly have accepted, 
that they ſhould go themſelves and take tae County, 
and by ſo doing they would ſecure the neutrality, 
which was all that the French prerended to deſire, 
and they might eaſily farisfie the Spantards and re- 
imburſe themſelves of the expence of the Invaſion, 
by reſtoring the County ro them when a General peace 
ſhould be made. He laid our rhe miſery to which 
their Countrey muſt be reduced by ſo powerfull a 
Neighbour, bur all was loſt labour, ſo he went our 
in a rage and publiſhed through the Town, that the 
State was ſold and all was loſt, They now fee their 
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errour too late, and would repair it, if ir were poſ. 
fible, but rhe truth is, many of the particular Members 
of this State, do ſo prey upon the publick, that un- 
leſs they do with one conſent reform thoſe abuſes, 
they will never be in condition ro do much: For in 
many of their Bailiages, of which ſome are Abbeys, 
the Bailifs not onely feed on the Subjects, but like. 
wiſe on the State, and prerend they are ſo far ſuper- 
expended, that rhey diſcount a great deal of the pub. 
lick revenue, of which they are the receivers, for 
their reimburſement : Which made Mr. 4Erl/ack once 
ſay, when one of thoſe accounts was preſented, thar 
it was very ſtrange if the Abbey could not feed the 
Monks. Ir is rrue, the power of their Bannerers is ſo 
grear, that one would think they might redreſs many 
abuſes. The Ciry of Bern is divided into four Bodies, 
not unlike our Companies of London, which are the 
Bakers, the Butchers, the Tanners, and the Black- 
ſmirhs, and every Cirizen of Bern does incorporate 
himſelf into one of rheſe Societies, which they call Ab- 
beys, for it is likely rhey were antiently a ſort of a Re- 
hgious fraternity : Every one of theſe chuſes rwo Ban- 
nerets, who bear office by turns, from 4 years to 4, 
years, and every one of them has a Bailiage annexed 
ro his office, which he holds for life. They carry 
their name from the Banners of the ſeveral Abbeys as 
the Gonfaloniers of Iraly : And rhe Advoyers carry ſtill 
their name from the antient ritles Ecdicus or Advo- 
care, that was the ritle of the chief Magiſtrates of the 
Towns in the times of the Roman Emperours. The 
Chamber of the four Bannerers that bear office, has 
a vaſt power, they examine and paſs all accounts, and 
they admir all the competitors to any offices, fo that 
no man can be propoſed to the Council of 200 withe 
our their Approbation,and this being now the chiet In- 
trigue of their Stare, they have ſo abſolute an autho- 
riry in ſhutting men our from imployments, that _ 

office 
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office, which is for life, is no leſs conſiderable than 
that of the Advoyer, though they are inferiour ro him 
in rank. They manage matrers with great addrefs, 
of which this inftance was given me in a competition 
for the Advoyarihip nor long azoe. There was one 


whoſe remper was violent, that had made ir fo ſure 


among thoſe who were qualtfted to vore in it, as be- 
ing neither of his kindred nor alliance, that they be- 
lieved he would carry it from the otker competitour, 
whom rhey favoured, fo they ſet np a third compe- 
rirour whoſe kindred were the perſons that were 
made fare ro him, whoſe advancement they oppo(ed, 
and by rhis meansthey were all ſhur our from voting, 
fo thar the Election went according ro the delign of 
Bannerers. The chief man now in Bern, who was 
the reigning Advoyer when I was there is Mr. d'Er- 
lack, Nephew to rhat Mr. 4Erlack who was gover- 
nour of Br:/ack, and had a Brever ro be a Mariihal of 
France ; ths is one of the nobleſt Families in Bern, 
that acted a great parr in ſhaking of the Au/3r:an 
Tyranny, and they have been ever fince very much 
diſtinguithed there from all rhe reft of rheir Nobiliry ; 
the preſent head of it is a very exrraordinaty Man, he 
has a great authoriry in his Canron, not onely as he 
is Advoyar, but by the particular eſteem which is 
paid him : For he is thought the wiſeft and worthi. 
eſt Man of rhe State; though ir is ſ(omewhar ftrange 
how he ſhould bear ſath a ſway in ſach a Govern- 
ment, tor he neicher feaſts nor drinks with the ret. 
Heis a Man of great fovriery and gravity, very reſer- 
ved, and behaves himſelf liker a Miniſter of State in a 
Monarchy, then a Magiltrate in a Popular Govern. 
ment: For one ſees in him none of thoſe arts, that 
feem neceſſary in ſuch a Government. He has a great 
Eftare and no Children, { he has no projects for his 
Family, and does what he can to correct the abuſes 
of the Stare, though tac dilcale is inveterate and 
ſeems paſt cure. He 
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He had a misfortune in a War that was 3o years 2- 
go, in the year 1656. between the Popiſh and the Pro- 
reftanr Cantons, the occahon of which will engage 
me in a ſhort digrefſion. The peace of Switzerland 
is chiefly preſerved by a Law agreed on among all the 
Cantons, that every Canton may make what regula- 
rions concerning Religion they think fit, withour pre. 
jadice to the general league. Now the Popiſh Can. 


© tons have made Laws, that it ſhall be capital to any 
© tochange their Religion, and ona ſet day every year 


they go all to Maſs. and the Maſters of Families ſwear 
ro contmuetrue to the State, and farm in their Reli- 


' gion ro their lives end, and fo they pretend rhey pu- 


; niſa their falling into Herefie with death and confiC- 


cation of goods, becauſe it is a violation of the Faith, 
which is (o ſolemnly (worn, Burt on the other hand 
in the Proteftant Cantons ſuch as rurn are onely obli. 
ged to go and live our of rhe. Canton ; but for rheir 
Eſtates they ſtill preſerve them, and are permitted ro 
{e!l them. One cannor but obſerve more of the mer- 
cifull ſpirit of rhe Goſpel in the one than in the other. 
In rwo Canrons Appenzel and Glaris both Religions 
are tollerated, and are capable of equa] privileges, 
and in ſome Baikages that were conquered in com- 
mon by the Cantons of Bern and Friburg, in the 
Wars with Savoy, the two Cantons name the Bgiliffs 
by turns, and both Religions are ſo equally rolierated, 
that in the ſame Church they have both Maſs and Ser- 
mon, ſo equally, that on one Sunday the Maſs begins 
and the Sermon follows, and the next Sunday the Ser. 
mon hagien and the Maſs comes nexr, withour-rthe 
leaſt diforder or murmuring. 

But in the year 1656. ſome of the Cantons of Switz 
changing their Religion, and retiring to Xyrich,ther 
Eſtates were confiſcated, and ſome others that had 
alſo changed, but had nor left rhe Canron, -were ta- 


ken and beheaded. Rurich demanded the Eſtates of 
the 
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the refuges, but inſtead of granting this, the Canton 
of Switz demanded -back their ſubjects that they 
might proceed againſt them as delinquents, and they... 
founded this on a Law, by which the Cantons are® F 
obliged to deliver up the Criminals of another Canton” 
when they come among them, if they are demanded; 
by the Canton to which they oy thoſe of 7. 
Aurich and Bern thought this was both inhumane ?,, 

and unchriſtian, though the Deputy of Baſil was of ©” 
another mind, and thought that they ought to be de- :,, 
livered up, which extreamly diſguſted thoſe of Xu- ©. 
rich. Thole of Swit7 commirred ſome inſolencies upon 
the ſabjects of Zurich, and refuſed to give ſatisfaction, * , 
Upon all which a War followed berween the Proteſ- /;; 
rant and Popiſh Cantons. The Cantons of Bern and 211 
urich raiſed an Army of 25000 men, which was 7 
commanded by Mr. d'Erlack, bur was diſperſed in ſe- 
yeral Bodies: and the Papiſts had nor above 6000, 
yer they ſurprized Mr. d4'Erlack with a body not much 
ſuperiour ro theirs, both fides after a ſhort engage- * 
ment run, the Cannon of the Canton of Bern was left 
in the field a whole day, art laſt rhoſe of Lucern ſee- 
ing that none ſtayed rodefend the Cannon carried them F 
off ; this loſs raiſed ſuch a rumult in Bern that they F 
ſeemed reſolved ro ſacrifice Mr. d Erlack; but he © 
came with ſuch a preſence of mind, and gave ſo fatis- © 
fying an account of the misfortune that the rumulr © 
ceaſed, and ſoon after the War ended. Upon this 
many thonghr, that though rhe Papiſts acted cruelly, .. 
yer ir was according to their Laws, and thar no other © 
Canton could pretend to interpoſe or quarrel with 
thoſe of Switz for what they did upon that occaſion. 
Wirhin theſe few years there were ſome quarrels. like 
to ariſe in the Canron of Glaris, where ir was ſaid 
that the equal privileges agreed on to both Religions 
were nor preſerved, but on rhis occation the Popes * 

Nuncio aCted a very different part, from: that which 
might *? 
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anton Wight have been expected from him : For whereas the 
they Wainiſters of that Court have been commonly the In- 
mey Meendiaries in all the diſputes that concern Religion, he 
are. ted rather the part ofa Mediaror, and whereas it 
non 2.15 viſible that the injaſti-e lay on the fide of the Pa- 
nded |, iſts, he interpoſed (o effeCtually with thoſe of Ly- 
ſe of ern, which is the chief of the Popiſh Cantons, rhar 
mane **the difference was compoſed. 
s Of” pByrto return ro Bzrn, the buildings have neither 
e de- Lrear magnificence nor many aparrments, but they are 
Al " WW nceniens, and ſuired ro rhe way of living in the 
won 2Countrey. The ſtreers nor onely of Bern and the big- 
10. ? ver Towns, but even of the ſmalleſt Villages are fur- 
dtet= 4 niſhed with Fountains rhar run continually, whi:h as 
and | they are of great uſe, ſo rhey want nor their beauty. 


Was 3 The great Church of Bers is a very noble Fabrick : 
n ſe= © bat being builr on the' top of the Hill on which the 
000, # Town ſtands, it ſeems the groung began to fail, ſo 
wch to to ſupport it, they have raiſed a vaſt Fabrick, 
age- 'F which has coſt more rhan the Church ir (elf; for there 
$ left ® j5 a plat-form made, which is a ſquare, to which the 
- Church is one hide, and the furrher fide is a vait Wall, 

em 


* fortified with buttreſſes abour 150 foot high. They 
* told me that all the ground down to the bottom of 
he” the Hill was dug into Vaults; rhis plat-form is the 
atis= 2 chief walk of the Town, chiefly abour Sun ſer ; and 
nult ” the River underneath preſenrs a very beautifull proſ- 
this * et: For there is a cut taken off from ir for the 
elly, - Mills, bur all along as this cit goes rhe Water of Aar 
ther 7 runs over a ſloping bank of Stone, which they (ay 
with & was made at a valt charge, and makes a noble and 
10n. & large Caſcade. 

like The ſecond Church is the Dominicans Chappel , 
laid B where 1 Ctw the famous hole that went ro an Image in 
ons & the Church, from one of the Cells of rhe Dominicans, 
pes F which leads me to fer down thar ftory ar tome length : 
nch For as it was one ot the mcit {igna! chears that rhe 
ht * B W ord 
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World has known, fo it falling out-abour- 2 years 
before the Reformation was, received in Bern, it u F 
very probable rhat it contributed not a liwle-co the * j 
preparing of the ſpirits of the people to that change, * C 
I am the more able to give a particular account of iy 2 p 
becauſe I read the original proceſs in the Latine Re-.3 x 
cord, figned by the Notaries of the Court. of the De."% £ 
legates which the Pope ſent ro try the matzer. The” r 
Record is above 130 ſheets writ cloſe and of all ſides, © i 
it being indeed a large Volume, and I found the prin-? 5 
red accounts ſo defective, that. I was at the pains of * « 
reading the whole Proceſs, of which I will give here” | 
a true abſtrac. W 1 
The two famous Orders that had poſſeſſed them-'7 j 
ſelves of the eſteem of thofe dark Ages, were enga-!: | 
ged in a mighty rivalry. The Dominicans were the; | 
more learned, they were the eminenteſt Preachers of { 


thoſe Times, and-had the conduct of the Courts of In. % 
quiftion, and the other chief offices in the Church in * 
their hands. Bur on the other hand the Franciſcans:* 
had an outward appearance of more ſeverity, a ruder 7 
habir, ſtricter rules, and greater poverty : all which 
gave them ſuch advantages in the eyes of the ſimple 
mulritude, as were able to ballance the other honours 
of the Dominican Order. In ſhort, the two Orders 
were engaged in a high rivalry, bur the Devotion to- 77 
wards the Virgin being the prevailing pafſion of thole © 
times, the Franciſcans upon this had great advanta- 
ges. The Dominicans, who are all engaged in the 
defence of Thomas Aquings's opinions, were thereby 
obliged ro afſert that the was born in original lin ; this 
was propoſed ro the people by the Franciſcans as no -.- 
leſs than blaſphemy, and by this the Dominicans be- 
gan to loſe ground extremely in the minds of the peo- 
ple, who were ſtrongly prepoileled in favgurs of the + 
immaculate conception, ; 


: 
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Jeary| About the beginning of the fifreenth Century, a 
; It 87 Franciſcan happenedro preach in Francfore, and one 
0 the”? Wigand a Dominican coming into the Church, the 
1ange. * Cordelier ſeeing him broke our into exclamarions , 
of iy 7 praiſing God that he was nor of an Order that pro- 
e Re. phaned the Virgin, or that poyſoned Princes in the 
e De.'7 Sacrament,(for a Dominican had poyſoned the Empe- 
The 7 rour Henry the VIE. with the Sacrament) W:gand be- 
hides, 7 ing extreamly provoked with this bloody reproactr 
prin-; gave him the lie, upon which a diſpute aroſe, which 
as of 1 ended in a tumult that had almoſt coft the Dominican 
here.” his life, yer he got away. The whole Order reſolved 
* to take their revenge, and ina Chapter held at Pimp. 
hem.'” ſen in the year 1504, they contrived a method for ſup- 
nga-P; porting the credit of their Order, which was much 
= ſunk in the opinion of the people, and for bearing 
> down the Reputation of the Franciſcans. Four of 
$ the Juncto undertook ro manage rhe deſign ; for they 
> aid fince the people were ſo munch diſpoſed ro believe 
2* Dreams and Fables they muſt dream of their fide, and 
* endeavour to cheat the people as well as the others 
had done. They reſolved to make Bern the Scene in 
which the project ſhould be pur in execution ; for 
they found the people of Bern at that rime apt to 
{wallow any thing, and nor diſpoſed to make fevere 
enquiries into extraordinary matters. When they had 
formed their defign a fir tool preſented ir felt, for 
one Jetzer came to take their Habit as a Lay-brother, 
who had all the diſpoſitions that were neceflary for 
eby the execution of their project ; for he was extream 
this ſimple, and was much inclined to aulteritie-, ſo having 
[no _- Obſerved his remper well, they began ro execure rheir 
be- Z project the very nighr after he took the habir, which 
eo- - wason Lady-day 15-7. One of the Friers conveyed: 
the + himſelf (ecretly into ins Cell, and appeared to him as 
* ifhe had been in Purgatory, in a ftrange figure, and 

| £ be had a Box near his mouth upun which as he blew 
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fire ſeemed to come our of his mouth. He had alſo 


lome Dogs abour him that appeared as his rormenters, 7 


In this poſture he came near the Frier while he was in 
bed, and rook up a celebrated Story that they uſed 10 
rell all heir Friers,to beger in them a great dread ar the 


laying aſide rheir Habit, which was, that one of the 7 


Order, who was Superiour of their Houſe at Solorurn 


had gone to Pars, bur laying aſide his Habir was kil. : 


led in his Lay-habir. The Frier in the Vizar ſail he 


was thar perſon, and was condemned ro Purgatory 
for thar crime ; bur he added rhar he might be reſcued ©: 


our of it by his means, and he ſeconded rhis with moſt 


horrible cries exprefling the miſeries which he (uttered, * 


The poor Frier (Fetzer) was exceilively frighred, bnt 
the other advanced and required a promile of him to 


doe that which he ſhould deſire of him, in order to + 
the delivering him out of his torment. The frighred 


Frier promiſed him all rhar he asked of him ; then the 
other ſaid he knew he was a great Saint, and that his 
prayers and mortifications would prevail, bur rhey 
mult be very extraordinary. The whole Monaſtery 
mult for a week rogether diſcipline themſelves with a 
Whip, and he muſt lie proſtrare in the form of one on 
a Croſs in one of their Chappels, while Maſs was ſaid 
in the ſighr of all that ſhould come together to ir; and 
he added that if he did this he ſhould find rhe effects 
of rhe love thar the B. Virgin' did bear him, rogether 
with many other extraordinary things; and faid he 
would appear again a-companied with rwo other 5pi- 


rits, and afſured him that all that he did ſufler for his 


deliverance ſhould be moſt glorionfly rewarded, 
Morning was no ſooner come than the Frier gave an 
account of rhis Apparition to the reſt of the Convent, 
who tſeemed extreamly ſurprized art it, they all prefled 
him to undergo the diſcipline that was enjoyned him, 
and every one undertook to bear his ſhare, fo the delu- 
ded Fiier performed it all exactly in ore of the Chap- 
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pels of their Church : This drew a vaſt number of 
Spectarours together, who all conhdered the poor 
Frier as a Saint, and in the mean while the tour 
Friers that managed rhe impolture magnified rhe 
Miracle of the Apparition to the skies in their Ser- 
mons. The Friers Confeſſonr was vpon the ſecrer, 
and by this means they knew all the litrle paſſages 
of the poor Friers life, even ro his thoughts, which 
helped them nor a little in the Conduct of rhe mar- 
ter. The Confeſſour gave him an Hofty, with a piece 
of Wood, that was, as he prerendetl, a rrue piece 
of the Croſs, and by theſe he was to fortifie himie'f, 
if any other. Apparitions ſhould come ro him, hnce 
evil Spirirs wou!d be certainly chaine4 np by them. 
The night after thit rhe former Aparmon Was 
renewed, and the m: (qued Frier brought two orhers 
with him ia ſuzh V:zzards that the Fiier thought 
they were Devils indeed. The Frier preſented the 
Hoſty to them, which gave them ſuch a check that 
he was fully ſatished of the vertue of this pre- 
(ervative. 

The Fiier, that pretended he was ſuffering in Pur- 
gatory, ſaid ſo many things to him relaring to the (e- 
crets of his life, and thoughts, which he had fron the 
Confefſour, that the poor Frier was fully poſlefſed 
with the opinion of the reality of the Apparition. In 
two of theſe Apparitions that were both managed in 
the ſame manner, the Frier in the Maſque ralked much 
of the Dominican Ocder, which he ſail was excedive- 
ly dear tothe B. Virgin, who knew her felt to be con- 
ceived in Original fin, and that the DoCtours who 
tauzhr the contrary were in Purgatory : Thar the 
Srory of Sr. Bernards appearing with a ſpect on him, 
for having oppoſed himſelf ro the feaſt of the Con 
ception, was a Forgery : Bur thar-ir was true that ſome 
hideous flies had appeared on St. Bonaventures Tomb 
who taught the contrary, that the B. Virgin abhor- 
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red the Cordeliers for making her equal to her Son, 


that Scotus was damned whoſe Canonization the Cor. 3 
deliers were then ſoliciting hard at Rome, and that 3 
the Town of Bern would be deſtroyed for harbour. = 


ing ſuch - plagnes within their walls. When the in- 
joined diſcipline was fully performed, the Spirit ap- 
peared again and ſaid he was now de'ivered out of 
Purgatory, but before he could be adminted ro Hea- 
ven he maſt receive the Sacrament, having died without 
it, and after that he would ſay Maſs for thoſe, who had 
by their great charities reſcued him ont cf his pains. 
The Frier fincied the voice refembled the Priors a 


Intle; but he was then ſo far from ſuſpecting any : 


thing, that he gave no great heed ro this ſuſpition, ©: 
Some clays after rhis the ſame Frier appeared as a Nun - 


all in Glory, and told the poor Frier that ſhe wasSt. * 
Barbara, for whom he had a particular devotion, and | 


added that the B. Virgin was ſo much pleaſed with 


his charity, that ſhe intended rocome and viſit bim : * 


He immediately called the Convent rogether, and 
gave the reſt of the Friers an account of rhis Ap- 


parition, which was entertained by them all with = 


great joy; and the Frier languithed in defires for 


the accomplikment of the promiſe that Sr. Bar- | 


bara had made him. After ſome days the longed 
for delukon appeared to him, clothed as the Virgin 
uled ro be on the great Feats, and indeed in rhe 
ſame Habits : There were about her fome Angels, 
which he afterwards found were the litrle ſtatues 
of Angels which they ſet on the Alrars, on the 
great holy days. There was alſo a pulley faſtened 
in the room over his head, and a cord ted ro the 
Angels, that made rhem riſe up in the air, and flie 
abour che Virgin, which encreafed the deluſion, The 
Virgin, afrer (ome endearments to himſelf exrolling 
the merit of his chariry and diſcipline, told him 
that the was conceived in original fin, and that 
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Pope Fultus the ſecond, that rhen. reigned, was to 
put an end to the diſpute, and was to aboliſh the 
feaſt of Ner conceprion, which Szxews the Fourth 
had m{tirured, and rhat the Frier was ro be the {n- 
ſtrament of perſwading the Pope of rhe truth an 
that matter : She gave him three drops of her Son's 
blood, which were three tears of blood that he 
had ſhed over Jeruſalem, and rhis fignified that ſhe 


by his mercy, delivered out of that Srare: For ir 


her conception in fin, yet they would comply fo far 
with the reverence for the Virgin, with which the 
World was poſſeſſed, rhar the ſhould be believed ro 
have remained a very ſhort while in that Seate. She 
gave him alſo five drops of blood in the form of a 
Crofs, which were tears of bluod, thar ſhe had ſhed 
while her Son was on the Crofs, And, ro convmce 
him more fully, (he prefented a Hoſty-to him, that 
appeared as an ordinary Hofty, and of a ſadden i ap- 
ared to be of a deep red colour. - The cheat of 
thoſe ſuppoſed viſirs was often repeated to the abuſed 
Frier, at laſt the Virgin told lym that ſhe was ro 
give him ſuch marks of her Sons love ro him, that 
the matter ſhould be paſt all donbr. She faid that. 
the five wounds of St. Lucia ani Sr. Catharine were 
real wounds, and that ſhe wou!d alſo- imprint them 
on him, fo the bid- him reach his hand ; he had no 
great mind ro receive a favaur in which he was to 
luffer ſo much :- But ſhe forced his hand and ſtruck 
a nail throngh it, the hole was as big as a grain of 
peafe, and he faw the Candle clearly through it, 
this threw him out of a ſuppoſed trantport into a 
real Agony ; but ſhe (ſeemed to rouch his hand, and 
he thoughr he ſmelr an oyntment, with which ſhe 
anointed it,though his Confeſfour perſwaded him that 
B 4 that 
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that was onely an imagination, ſo the ſuppuſed Virg 
lefr him for that rime. 

The | next night the Apparition returned, an{} a1 
brought ſome linnen Cloths, which had fore rezFtt 
cr imaginary vertne to allay his rorment, and the 3 v 
pretended Virgin faid, they were ſorre of the Linen tt 
in which Chriſt was wrapped, and with that ſh Fh 
gave him a ſoporiferous draught,and while he was faſt 
a ſleep, the other four wounds were imprinted on hi 
body in ſuch a manner that he felt no pain, 

Bur in order to the doing of this the Friers berook .| 
themſclves to charms, and rhe Sub-prior ſhewed the 7 £ 
reſt a book full of them, bur he ſaid rhat before they : 
cou!d be effectual they muit renounce God, and he*® 
ror onely did this himſelf, bur by a formal act put} 
in writing hgned with his Blcod he dedicated him- 
ſelf ro the Devil, it is true he did not oblige the reſt * 
to this, bur onely ro renounce God, The compo. 7: 
firion of the Draught was a mixture of ſcme Feun- 
tain-water and Chriſm, the hairs of the Eye-brows 
of a Child, ſome Quickſilver, ſome grains of Incenſe, , 
ſomewhat of an Eaſter Wax-Cardle, ſcme conſe- © 
crated Salr, and the Blood of an unbaptiſed Child, F 
This Corpofition was a ſecret, which the Sub-prior 
did nor communicare to the other Friers. By this 
the pocr Frier Ferzer was made almott quire in- 
ſenltile : When he was awake, and came out of this 
Ceep {leep, he feir this wonderfull impreſſion on his F 
body, and row he was raviſhed our of meaſure, 7 
and care to fancy himſelf ro be aCting all the parts 
of our Saviours Paſſion: He was expoſed ro the 
people on the great Altar, ro the amazement of the 
whole Town, and ro the no {mall mortification of the 
Frqpciſcans. The Dominicans gave him ſome other \ 
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draughrts that threw him into Convulfions, and 
when he came our of thoſe, a voice was heard, which 
came through that hole which yet remains and runs 

from 
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| Virgal from one of the Cells along a great part of the wall 
© of the Church : For a Frier ſpoke through a pipe, 
d, an{F and at the end of the hole there waz an Image of 
re re Fthe Virgin with a little Jeſus in her armes, between 
ind th 3 whom and his mother the voice ſeemed ro come, 
the Image alſo ſeemed to ſhed rears, and a Painter 
Thad drawn thoſe on her face ſo 1 vely, rhat the peo- 
7 ple were deceived by it. The little Jeſus askr why 
4 {the wepr, and ſhe ſaid it was becauſe his honour 

7 was given to her, fince it was ſaid that ſhe was 
xerook 4 born withour fin ;. in Concluſion the Friers did fo 
ed the 7%; over a rhis matrer, that ar laſt even the poor de- 
e they %luded Fiier him(elf came ro diſcover it, and reſol- 
= ved to qu:rt the Order. 

It was in vain to deludte him witlt more Appt- 
© ricions for he well nigh Kil'd a Frier that came ro 
him perſonating the Virgin in another ſhape with 
7 a Crown on her head : He alſo over-heard rhe Fricrs 
&* once talking amongſt themſelvez of the Contrivance * 
and ſu-ceſs of rhe impoſture, fo plainly, that he dit- 
*# covered rhe whole marrer, and upon thar, as may be 

ealily imagined, he was filled with all the horrour 

* with which ſu:ba diſcovery could inſpire him, 

The Friers fearing that an impolture which was 
carried on hitherro with ſo much ſucceſs, ſhonld be 
quite ſpoiled, and be rnrned againſt them, rhoughr 
the ſureſt way was to own the whole matter to him, 
® and ro engage him to carry on the Cheat: They: 
© rold him in what eſteem he woutd be, it he contl- 
* nued to ſupport the repatation that he had acquired, 
he © that he wcu'd become the chiet perſon of rhe Or-- 
he > der, and in the end they perſwaded him to go or 
2 with rhe impoſture: Bur ar laſt they- fearing leſt 
er © he ſhould diſcover. all, reſolved ro poyſon him : Qf 
id 6 which he was ſo apprebenfive; that once a Loaf being 
h 7 brought him thar was prepared with ſome-Tpices, 


i 

* he keptir for ſome time, and irt-growing green he 
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threw ir to ſore Wolves whielps that were iz 
the Monaſtery who died immediately. His conſti.? 
tation was alfo ſo vigorous, that though they gave 
bim poyſon five ſeveral times he was not d - + 
by it; they alſo preſt him earneſtly ro renounce God” 
which they judged neceſſary, that ſo their Charmuy:: 
might have their effe&t on him ; but he would ne-:> 
ver conſent wo rat, at laſt they forced him to take? 
a poyſoned Hoſty, which yet he votmited up ſoon”? 
after he had ſwallowed it rock that failing rhey 2 
uſed him ſo cruelly, whipping him with an Tron” 
Chain, and girding him abour fo ſtrait with ir, rhat?7 
to avoid further tortnent he ſwore to them, in a moſt Z 
imprecating ſtile, that he would never diſcorer the 
ſeccet; but would tilt carry it on, and fo hedelu. 
ded them rill he found au opporrunity of getting 
out of the Convent, and of throwing himfelf into 
= hauds of the Magiſtrates to whom he diſcove- # 
red all. 
The four Friers were ſeiſed on, and pur in priſon, 
and an account of rhe whole matter was ſenr, fir % 
t the. Biſhop of Lauſanne and then to Rome, and it 
may be eafily. imagined, rhat the Franciſcan took Þ 
all po;Tible care to have it well examined by the Bi-! 
ihcps of Lauſanne and Z;on,witli the Provincial of the 
Deminicans were appointed tro form the Proceſs. 
"The four Friers fixrit excepted to Fetzers credit, 
bur that was rejected, then being threatned with © 
the queſtion,. they pur in a long plea againſt rhar ; 8 
but though the Provincial would not conſent to that : 
yet rhey were put ro the queſtion, fume endared kt ” 
ipng, bur at laſt they a!l. confeſſed the whole progreſs © 
&@f the impoſture. The Provincial appeared concer« 
ned ; for though Jerzer had opened the whole mar-. 
tr to him, yer he would give no credit to him, on 7 
the contrary he charged him to be obedient to them, 
ad ont of the Frigrs {aid plainly, that he was in the ; 
whole _ 
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whole ſecret and ſo-be withdrew, bur he died ſome 
days after at Conſtance - having poyſoned himſelf, 
as Was believed. The imatrer lay alleep ſome rime, 
but a year after that a Spamy/b Biſhop came, autho- 
rized with full powers trom Rome, and the whole 
Chear being fully proved, the four Friers were ſ0- 
lemnly degraded from rheir Prieſthood, and Eight 
days after, it being the laſt off Msy 1529, they were 
burnt in a Meadow on the other fide of the River 
over againſt the great:Church ; the place of their 
Execurion was ſhewed me, as well as the hole in the 
wall, through which the Voice was conveyed ro the 
Image. Ir was cettainly one of the blackeſt, and yet 
the beſt carried on cheat, that has been ever known, 
and no doubt had the poor Frier died, before the 
diſcovery, is had paſſed down to poſterity as one of 
the greateſt Miracles that ever was, and it gives a 
ſhrewd ſufpition that many of rhe other Miracles of 
that Church, were of the ſame nature but mcre 
ſuccesfully finiſhed. 

I ſhall not entertain you any further wrh the Stare 
of B-rn but ſhall onely add one general remark, 
which was too vitible not to be obſerved every 
where, and of roo great importance not to deſerve a 
particular reflection ; it belongs in general to all the 
C:nrons, but I give it here becauſe I had more oc 
caſhan ro make it in Bern, having ſeen it more.and- 
flail longeria it, than in the other Cantons, 

Switzerland lies between France and Italy; that: 
are- both of them Countries incomparably more rich, 
and berrer furniſhed with all the pleaſures and con- 
veniences of life than it is, and yer Italy-is almoſt 
guite diſpeopled, and the people in it are-reduced- : 
to a miſery, that can ſcarce be imagines by thoſe- 
who have nor ſeen it ; and France is in a great mea- 
ſure diſpeopled, and the Inhabitants are- reduced 
toa.poverty that appears .in all the marks in which. 
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ir can ſhew it ſelf, both in their houſes, furnirure; 
cloths and looks. 

On the contrary, Switzerland is extream full of 
People, and in every place in the Villages, as well. ? 
as in their Towns one ſees all the marks he canlook 3, 
fur of p!enty and wealth, their "houſes and windows 
are in good caſe, rhe high ways are well maintain- Fj, 
ed, all People are well clothed and every one lives at 
his eaſe. This obſervation ſurprized me yer more inthe | 
Countrey of the Griſons, who have almoſt no ſoil } 
at all, being fituared in Valleys that are almoſt all * 
waſhed away with the rorrents that fall down *' 
from the hills, and ſwell their Brooks ſometimes 
fo violently and fo ſuddenly, that in many places the 
whole foil is waſhed away, and yet thoſe Valleys 
are well peopled, and every one lives happy and at 
eaſe, under a gentle Government, whilſt other rich 
and plenrifull Countries are reduced to ſuch miſery, 
that as many of the Inhabitants are forced ro change 
their ſeats, ſo thoſe who ſtay behind can ſcarce live 
and pay thoſe grievous Impoſitions that are laid up- 
on them ; the rude People generally reaſon very 
fimply when they enter into ſpeculations of Govern- 
ment, bur they feel true, thovgh rhey argue falſe, fo 
an eatze Goverrmrent though joined to an 1] (oil, and 
accompanied wirh great inconveniencies, draws, or at 
leaſt keeps People in it, whereas a ſevere Govern- 
mert though in general Ideas it may appear reaſa- 

'nable, drives its ſubjects even our of the beſt and 
molt defirable ſeats. 

In my way from Bern to this place [ paſſeq' by 
Soloturn, as I came through Friburg in my way 
from Lauſanne to B:rn, the(e are two of the chief of 
the Popth Canrons, after Lucern, and one ſees im 
them a heat and Ligotry beyond what appears either 
in France or Italy: Long before they come within 
the Church doors they. kneel down in the Streees 

when 


- 
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hen Maſſe is faying in ir. The Images are alſo ex- 
am groſſe. In the chief Church of Solorurn there 
i3 an Image of God the Father, as an old man with a 


Perear black beard, having our Saviour on his Knees, 
and a Pigeon over his Head. Here alſo begins a de. 
®vyorion at the. Ave-Mary-Bell, which is ſcarce known 
"Fin France, bur is practiſed all Italy over: At Noon 
F and ar Sun-ſet the Bell rings, and all ſay the Ave- 


Mary, and a ſhort Prayer ro the Virgin ; but whereas 


# in Italy rhey content themſelves with putting off their 
7 Hats, in Switzerland they do for the moſt part kneel 
# down in the Streers, which I ſaw no where practiſed 


in It aly except ar Venice, and there it is not commonly 
done. But notwithſtanding this extream bigotry, all 
the Switzers ſee their common intereſt ſo well, that 
they live in a'very good underſtanding one with ano- 
ther. This is indeed chiefly owing to the Canton of 
Lucern, where rhere is a {pirit in the Government 
very different from what is in moſt of the other Po. 
pith Cantons : the refidence of the Spaniſh Ambaſſa. 
dour and of the Nuncio ia that Town, contributes 
alſo much ro the preſerving ir in ſo good a temper, 
it being their intereſt ro unite Switzerland, and by 
this means the heat and indiſcretion ot the reſt is of- 
ten moderated. 

The Jeſuits begin to grow as powerfull in Switzer- 
land-as they are elſewhere: they have a noble Col- 
ledge and Chappel fituated in the beſt place of Frs- 
burg. It is not long ſince they were received at Solo- 


# turn, where there was a revenue of one thouſand 
# Livres a- year, fer off for the maintenance of ten of 
# them, with this provifion that they ſhould never ex- 


ceed rhat number ; hur where they are once ſettled 
they fyxd means to break through all limitations, and 
they are crow become fo rich there, that they are 
railing a Church and Colledge, which will coſt before 


* iris finiſhed above four hundred thouſand Livres, to 


which 
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which the French King gives ten thouſand Lirres for 
the : For this being the Canton in whic 
his A reſides, he thought it ſuitable to hi 
gloty to have a monument of his bounty raifed by 


that will never. be wanting to flatter their Be.” 
nefactours , as long as they find their account iu 5 


= 


it, 4 
In the ſame Canton there is an Abbey that hu” 


100000 Livres of revenue, there is alſo a very rich? 
Houſe of Nuns that wear the Capuchins Habir, that ai” 


I was told, had 60000 Livres of revenue, and-butr 64 
Nuns in ir, who having thus 10co Livres a pieces maj 
live in all poſſible plenty in a Counttey where a very; 


little money goes a great way: But that which (ur. 


prizes oe at Solorwyn, is the great. Fortificatic 
that they ate bailding of a Wal) about the Town, t 
nobleſt ani! ſolideſt rhat is any where to be ſeen, the 
Srone with which iris faced is a fort of courſe Marble 
bur of that bigneſs rhat many Stones are 16 foot long, 


and 2 foot of breadth and thickne(s : Bur though thu# 


will bea work of vaſt expence and great beauty, yet 
jr would fignifie lictle againſt a great Army that would 
wonk attack ir vigorouſly. The Wall is finiſhed on 
the ſide of the River on which the Town ſtands, t 

Dirch is very broad, and the Counterſcarp and Glaſer 
are alſo finiſhed, and they are working at a. Fort on 


the other fide of the River, which rhey intend ro for-} 
rife m the ſame manner. This has coſt rhem neat” 
two millions of Livres, and rhis vaſt expence has made 7; 


them often repent the underraking ; and it is certain 
thar a Fortification rhar is able ro reſiſt rhe rage of: 


their Peaſants in the caſe ofa Rebellion is all that 3 


needfull. This. Canton has rwo Advoyers as Bern, 


the lirtle Council conhits of 36, they have 12 Bailia- 


ges belonging to them, which are very profitable to$ 
thofe that can carry them; they have one Burſar, and © 
bur one Banneret, All the Cantons have their Bailia- / 


ges,: 


L's: 
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boar if there ate diſorders at Ber in the choi-e of 
their Balliffs, there are greater among the Popiſh Can- 
rons, where all things are ſold, as CORES 
"* rhat reſides rhere told me ; who though he what 
my Religion was, did nor ſtick to own frankly to me, 


; # ehat the Catholi:k Cantons were not near ſo well go- 
7 veened as the Proceſtam Canrons. Juſtice is generally 


ſold among rhem, and in their Trearies with fortign 
Princes, they have ſometimes taken money both from. 
the French and Spaniſh Ambaſſadours, and have fign- 
ed comradictory Articles at the ſame time; 

Baden has nothing in it that is remarkable, excepr 
irs convenient firuation, which makes it the ſeat of 
the general Dyer of the Cantons, though it is not one 
of them, bur is a Bailiage that belongs in common to- 
eight of the ancient Canrons. Ar laſt I came rothis 
place,which as it is the firſt and moſt honourable of all. 
the Cantons, ſo with relation ro us it hasa precedence 
of a higher narnre, it being the firſt chatreceived the 
Reformation. 

Tnis Canton is nach leſs than Bern, yer the publick 
# much richer: they reckon thar they can bring 
$0000 Men together npon 24 hours warning : rheir 
Sabje 43 live happy, for the Bailiff; hert- have regu- 
lated appottments, an.l have-onely the hundredth 
penny of rhe fines, {o that they are not rempred as 
thoſe of Bern are, ro whom the fine belongs entirely, 
ro ſtrain matrers againſt rheir SabjeQts: and whereas 
ar Bern the conſtint intrigue of the whole Town is 
concerning their Bailiages, here on the contrary ir is 
a ſervice t9 which rhe Cirizens are. bound ro ſubmitg 
according to their conſtiration, but ro which rhey.do. 
not aſpire. The Government is almoſt rhe ſame as at 
Rzrn, and rhe Mayiltrate that is called rhe Advoyer 
at Bern is here called tie Bourgomaſter. The revenue 
of rhe Srate is here juſtly accoanted for, fo rhar the 
publick Porſe is much richer than at Bers ; the _ 
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nal is much better furniſhed, and the Fortification, 


are more regular. There is a great trade ſtirring 


here, and as their Lake that is 24 miles longand a.? 
bout 2 or 3 broad, ſupplies them well with Provili.* 
ons, ſo their River carries their ManufaCture to the” 
Rhine, from whence it is conveyed as they pleaſe, 
One of their chief ManufaCturies is Crape, which is in? 
all reſpects the beſt I ever ſaw. I will not deſcribe® 
the firuation of the Town, but 1hall content my ſelf* 
to tell you thar it is extream pleaſant ; the Countrey Z 
about ir is Mountainous, and the Winters are hard, 


for the Lake freezes quite over, onely in ſome places 
the Ice never lies, which is believed a mark that ſome 
Springs riſe there, which cauſe that hear, ſo alſo in 


the Lake of Geneva, though it is never quire frozen, 


yet great boards of Ice lie in ſeveral parts, but theſe 
are never feen in ſome parts of the Lake, which is 
ſuppoſed to flow from the ſame cauſe. 

Bur corerurnto Auwrich ; one ſees here the true 
ancient ſimplicity of the Sw:rzers, not corrupted with 
luxury or vanity ; their Women not onely do not 
converſe familiarly with Men, except thoſe of their 
near kindred, but even on the Streers do not make any 
returns to the civility of Strangers, for ir is only Stran- 
gers that put oft their Hats ro Women, bur they make 
no Courteſies : and here as in all Switzerland Women 
are not ſaluted, but the civility is expreſſed by taking 
them by the Hand, - There is one thing (ingular in the 
conſtitution of Zurich, that is their little Council 
confiits of 50 perſons, bur there fir in it onely 25 at a 
time, and fo the two halves of this Council, as cach 
of them has his proper Bourgomalter, have alto the 
Government in their Hands by turns, and they ſhift 
every ſix months, at Midſummer and at Chriſtmas, 
The whole . Canton is divided into 9 great Bailiages 
and 21 Caſtellaneries; in the former the Bailitt reſides 
conſtantly, but the Caſtellan who is alſo cne of the 
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great Conncil, has ſo lirtle-to doe that he lives at u- 
rich; and goes onely ar ſome ſet times of the year ro 
doe juſtice. 

The vertue of rhis Canton has appeared fignally in 
their adhering fiimly ro the ancient capirulations with 
the French, and nor ſlackening in any article, which 


3 has been done by all the other Canrons, where Money 


has a ſovereign influence; bur here ir has never pre- 
vailed. They have converted the ancient revenves of 
the Church more generally to pious uſes than has been 
done any where elſe, that I know of, They have 
many Hoſpitals well enterrained, in one, asI was told, 
there was 650 poor kept : buras they ſupport the real 
charities, which belengs ro ſuch endowments, ſorhey 
deſpiſe that vain magnificence of buildings which is 
roo generally affected elſewhere ; for theirs are very 
platn, and one of the Government there ſaid to me 
very ſenſibly, that they thought irenough ro maintain 
their poor as poor, and did not judge it proper to 
lodge rhem as Princes, 

The Dean and Chapter are likewiſe ſtil! continued 
as a Corpcration, anu enjoy the revenues which they 
had before the Reformation, bur if they ſnly6ſt plentts 
fully they I:bour hard,. for they have generally 2 or 3 
Sermons a day, and at leaſt ore: the firſt begins ar 
five a clock inthe morning. From Geneva, and all 
Switzerland cver, there are daily Sermons, Which 


# were ſubſtitured upon rhe Reformation to the Maile. 
Z BurtheSermors are generally roo lovg, and the Prea- 
2 chers have departed from the firſt deſign of rheſe Ser- 


mons, which were intended 10 be an explicaticn of a 


| whole Chaprer, and an Exhortration upon it ; and if 


this were ſo contrived that it were in all nor above a 
quarrer of an hcur long, as it would be heard by rhe 
people with leſs wearine(s and more profit, ſo it would 


* bea vaſt advantageto the Preachers: Foras it would 


Ir 
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oblige them to ſtudy the Scriptures much, ſo having 
Once 
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once made rhemſ{cives maſters of the practical party 
the Scripture, fuch ſhortand &mple diſcourſes we 
coſt rhem leſs pains than thoſe more laboured Ser 
do, which conſume the greateſt part of rheir rime, ar 
£00 often to very lirtle purpoſe. 

Among the Archives of che Dean and Chaprer, 
is a vaſt collection of Letters, written either to E 
linger or by him ; they are bound up, and make 1 
great many Volumes in Folio, and our of theſe ng? 
doubt bur one might diſcover a great many partic; 
lars relating ro the Hiſtory of the Reformation : for 
as Bullmpger lived long, ſo he was much eſteemed 
He procured a very kiad receprion ro be given t 
ſome of our Engliſh Exiles in Queen Maries Reig 
in particular to Sands afterwards Archbiſhop of Tork 
ro Horn afterwards Bihop of Wintheſter , and t 
Jewel Biſhop of Salisbury, He gave them Lodging | 
the Clofe, and uſed rhem with all poſſible kndnefs; 
and as they preſented fome Silver Cups to the Colleg! 
with an Inſcription acknowled ging rhe kind receptic 
they had found there, whick I ſaw, ſo they conrinned 
to keep a conſtant correſpondence wirh Bauſlinge 
«frer the happy re-eſtabliſhmenr of the Reformiatie 
under Queen £Efrxabeth ; of which I read almoſt 
whole Volume White I was there: Moſt of them cor 
tain onely the general News, bur fome were more im 
portanr, and relare ro the diſputes then on foor, con-M y 
cerning the Habirs of the Clergy, which gave tit c 
firſt begmnings to our unhappy diviſions : and by thtY { 
Lerters, of whichI read the Originals, ir appears that'F p 
the Biſhops preſerved the ancient Habirs rather nu c 
compliance with the Queens inclinations, than out of t 
any liking they had to them ; fo far they were from 1 
king them that they plainly expreſt their diſlike off « 
them. Jewel, in a Letrer bearing dare the eh of |! 
Febtrnaty 1566, wiſhes that the Veſtments, togerhet ® * 
with all the other reninants of Popery m_ be” ; 
thrown * 
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hrown both ont of rheir Churches, and our of rhe 
mds of the People, and laments the Queens fixednefs 
o them; fo thar ſhe would fuffer no change to be 
ade, And in January the ſame year, Sands writes 
Fo the ſame purpoſe. Contenditnr de Veſtibus Paps- 
ics utenda vel non utends, dabit Dens bn = 
rem. Diſputes are now on foor concerning the 

ake iBich Veſtmenrs whether they ſhould be uſed or nor, 
fe ur God will put an end to thoſe things. Horn Biſhop 
Tc Sof Wincheſter went farther : For in a Letter dated the 
8 1Eth of July 1565, he writes of the At concerniug 
he Habits with great regret, and expreſſes ſome hopes 
'en MSthat it might be repealed next Sefton of Parliament, 
ReignWif the Popiſh party did nor hinder it; and he feems 
to frand in doubt whether he ſhould conform himfelf 
to it or not, upon which he deſires Brllngers advice. 
And in many Letters writ on that Subje@, it is affer- 
efs;M red, that both Cranmer and Ridley mended to pro- 
cure an Ad for abvlithing the Habits, and that ay 
Pos onely defended rheir lawfulne&, but nor their fimefh, 
"0% and therefore they blamed private perfotrs that refuted 


, 


atroiſff of Xupoſt 1566, writes, That at the Bihops, who 
oft i hat! been beyond Sea, had at rheir rerurn dealt with 
cone ehe Queen to let the marter of che Habirs fall : but ſhe 
- WES was ſo prepoſſeſſed, that though rhey had all endea- 
cog voared to divert her from proſecuting that matrer, ſhe 
* thtY continued till inflexible. This had made them re- 
y thY folve to ſubmir ro the Laws, and ro wait fot a fir op- 
tha'Y portunity toreverſe them. He lament the ill effects 
TY ofthe op> ofirton that ſome had made to them, which 
ut fY had extreamly ircirated the Queens ſpiric, 6 that ſhe 
rong was nvy much more heated in thoſe matters than for. 
c off merly : He alſo thanks Bullingey for the Letrer that 
h of ® he had writ juſtifying the lawful! aſe of the Habits, 
thet# which he ſays had done grear ſervice. Cox Biſhop of 
be? El, in one of his Letters, laments the averſion that 
wn * they 


to obey the Laws, Grimdalin a Letter dared the 257th | 
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They found in the Parliamenr to all the Propoſiriony 
that were made for the reformation of abuſes. 
M a Letter dated the 22d of May 1559, writes, T 
_ the Queen refuſed to be called Head of rhe Chure 
and adds, Thar thar Title could not be juſtly gi 
to any mortal, it beicg due onely ro Chriſt ; ax 
that ſuch Titles had been ſo much abuſed by Ant 
Chriſt, rhar they ought not to be any longer contgſha 
nued. On all theſe paſſages I will make no refle& 
ons here : For I ſer them down onely ro ſhew wh 
was the ſenſe of our chief Churchmen ar thar tin 
conzerning thoſe matrers, which have ſince engaze 
us into ſuch warm and angry diſputes, and rhis m: 
be no inconſiderable inftruction ro one that intent 
to write the Hiſtory of that time. The laſt part 
cular with which I intend to end this Lerter, mig 
ſeem a lirtle roo learned if I were writing ro ale 
knowing Man than your ſelf. 
I have raken ſome pains in my travels to exami 
all the Antient Manuſcripts of the New Teftamen 
concerning that doubted paſſage of St. Fohns Epilil 
There are three that bear witneſs in Heaven, the F 
ther, the Word, and the Spirit, and theſe three 4 
one. Bullinger doubted much of ir, becauſe he fou 
ir not in an ancient Latin Manuſcript at Auri 
Which ſeems to be about $oc years old : For | 
is written 11 that hand that began ro be uſed u 
* Charles the Grears time. I tarned the ManuſcriptB 
and found the paſſage was not there ; bur this wa? 
certainly the errour or omitſion of the Copier:3 
For before the General Epiſtles in that Manuſcript? 
the Preface of St. Ferom?s is to be feund, in whict 
he ſays that he was the more exact in thar Tran- 
flation, that ſo he might diſcover the frand- of the 
Arrians who had ſtruck out that paſſage concern-# 
ing the Trinity. This Preface is printed in Lzrai: 
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Bible : But how it came to be left out by Era/mw | 
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' his Edition 'of that Fathers works is that of 


hich L-can give no acconnt: For as on the one 
nd Eraſmus's fincerity ought not to be too raſhly 


ofirions 


s, I 
Chure 


y ginf@enſured, ſo on the other: hand, thar Preface be- 
it; ag in all the Manuſcripts. Ancient or Modern of 
y AnfFHoſe Bibles that - have .rhe other Prefaces in them 
r contWhar I ever yer (aw, it is not eafie to imagine what 
refle&Fnade Eraſmus not to publiſh ir, and.it is in the Ma- 
v whiMuſcripr Bibles at Baſſe, where he printed his Edition 
at tinWof S. Ferome's Works, In the old Manuſcript Bible of 
n2azWMGeneva, that ſeems ro be above 700 years old, both 


1is mathe Preface and the Paſſage are extant, but with this 


inten6ifference from the common Editions, that the com- 
part{fmon Editions ſer the Verſe concerning the Father, 
mighl:be Word, and the Spirit, before that of the Water, 


the Blood, and the Spirit ; 'which comes after it in 
this Copy : And that I may in this place end all the 
xamifff readings I found of this paſſage in my Travels, rhere 
is a Manuſcript in 'S. Mark's Library in Venice in 
three languages, Greek, Lartine, and Arabick, that 
ſeems not above goo years old, in which this paſſage 
&@ a is not in the Greek, bur it is in the Larin ſer after the 
foun& other three, with a ſicut ro joyn it to what goes before. 
uric And in a Manuſcript Latin Bible in the Library of 
or & S. Lawrence at Florence both S. Ferome's Preface and 
ed if this Paſſage are extant: bur this Paſſage comes afrer 
crip;Z rhe other, and is pinned to it with a ſicut as is that of 
; was Venice; yet ficut is not in the Geneva Manuſcript: 
picr:$ There are rwo Greek Manuſcripts of the Epiſtles ar 
(crixZ Baſle, that ſeem ro be about 500 years old, in nei- 
/bick# rher. of which rhis paſſage is ro be found : they have 
Tran- alſo an ancient Latin Bible, which is about $co year 
" theY old, in which though S Ferome's Prologue is inſerred 
ern. yet this paſſage is wanting. Ar Strasburg I ſaw 4 very 
ira1% ancient Manuicriprs of rhe New Teſtamenr in Latine : 
(mul s three of theſe ſeemed ro be about the time of 
in Charles the Great, but the fourth ſeemed to be mu-h 
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ancienter and may belong to the ſcaventh. Century: j 
ir neither the. Prologue nor the place is extant ; by 
it is added at the foor of the page with another. ha 
In rwo of the other the Prologue is extant, but the” 
place isnot: only. in. one of them it is added on th” 
In the fourth as the Prologue is extant, {- 
is the place likewiſe ; bur it comes afrer rhe Verſe 
the ocher three, and is joyned to ir thus, ſicur tmy* 


ſune in coo. © v6 
- Ir ſeemed ftrange to me, and. it is almoſt incredi.'7 
ble, that in-the Varican Library there are no ancien®® th 
Latine Bibles, where above all other places they ous aj 
to be lookt for ; but I ſaw- none above 400 year old w 
There is indeed the famous. Greek Manuſcript of great 
value, which the Chanoine Sheiftrat, that was Libra-W ( 
ry keeper, afſerted to be 1400 year old; and: proved® ;. 
it. by the great {imilitmde of the Characters with rhoſe®# bi 


that are-upon-S. Hippolizes Statue, which is.ſo evident, 
that if his Statue was made abour his time the anti. 
quity of this Manſcripr is not ro be diſputed, If the 
Characters are not (o fair and have not all the marks 
of Antiquity that appears in the King's Manuſcript at 
S. James's, yer this has been mu-h better preſerved, 
and is much more entire, The-paſlage that has led 
me into this digreſſton, is not to be found in the' Vari. 
tican Manuſcript, no more than it is in the King's Ma- 
nuſcript. And with this I will finiſh my.account of Z 
Rurich. The publick Library is very noble : the Hall © 
in which it is placed is large and well contrived; there 
isa very handſome Cabiner of Medals: and fo I will } 
break off, Bur when I have gone ſo much farther } 
that-I have gathered materials for another Lecrer - of 
this Volume, you -may look for a {econd entertain- 
ment, ſuch as it is, from | 
Tour, (5c. 
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Tied'F F told ou that in Bern, the Bailiages are given by a 
it tre. Tries Bulle, which $5 ſo. mad oh 0 aomens 
® vote is known : but I muſt now addthat ſince I mas 


redi. ; there, they have made a conſiderable regulation in 
cient ———_ Kee av when offices are to be a, which 
ugh 


approaches much nearer the Venetian method, and 
which expoſes the Competitours mare to chance, and-by 
greats conſe quence may put an end' to the intrigues, that are 
bra /o much in uſe for obtaining thoſe imployments. There 
ovellÞ 1s a number of Balls put into 4 Box, equal tothe num- 
hoſe ber of thoſe that have _= to vore, and that are pre- 
lent, [ent ; of theſe the third part is. gilt, and two parts 
anti- 7 are only filvered, ſo every one takes out a Ball ; but none 
the can vote except thoſe who have the gilt Balls, ſo that 
ark hereafter a man may have more than two thirds ſure, 
rt at andyet be caſt in a Competition. 
'ed, There ts one thing for which the Switzers,s ons 
led # her thoſe of Bern, cannot be enough commended : they 
ati- ® have ever fince the Perſecution- began firſt in France, 
Ma- # opened a SanQuary to ſuch as have retired thither, in 
On 4 generous and ſo Chriſtian a manner that it deſerves 
loll } allthe honourable remembrances that can be made of 
ere * ir: ſuch Miniſters and others that were at firſt con- 
vil # demned in France, for the affair of the Cevenneſs 
er # have not only found a kind reception here, but all the 
of F ſupport that could be expeRed, and indeed much more 
in- 3 than could have been in reaſon expetted. For they have 
* aſſed the French Miniſters a penſion of five Crowns 
a month, if they were unmarried, and have increaſed 
it to ſuch as had Wife and Children, ſo that ſome had 
- | abwe ten Crowns a mont h penſion. They diſperſed them 
y over 
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over 'all the Pais de Vaud : but the greateſt bor 
ſtaid at Lauſanne and Vevay. In order to the ſupper 
ting of ehis chargeythe | Gharxties of Zurich and- the 
other mcighbouwring -Proveſt ant States,” were brought 
hither. Not only the Proteſtant Cantons, but the Gris 
ſons, and ſome ſmall States that are under the protee.; 
tion of the Cantens, ſuch as Neufchaſtel, S. Gall, and 
ſome others have ſent in their Charities to Bern, wh 
diſpence them with- great diſcretion, and bear what 
further charge this relief brings ugon them, and in\ 
this laſt total and deplorable diſperſion of theſe Church- 
es, the whole Countrey has been animated with ſuch a 
Spixit of Charity and compaſſion, that every Mans 
houſe and yy has been opened to the refuges that 
have pale thither in ſuch numbers, that ſometimet 
there have been above 2000 in Lauſanne alone, and of 
theſe there were at one time near 200 Miniſters, and 
they all met with a kindneſs and free-heartedneſs , that 
lookt more like ſomewhat of the Primitive Age revived, 
than the degeneracy of the Age in which we live. 


I ſhall conclude this Poſtſcript, which is already 
ſwelled to the bigneſs of a Letrer, with a ſad inſtance 
of the anger and heat that riſes among Divines concer« 
ning matters of very ſmall conſequence. 


The middle way that Amirald Daille and ſome others 
in France, took in the matters that were diſputed in 
Holland, concerning the Divine Decrees and the ex- þ 
tent of the death of Chriſt, as it came to be generaly 
followed in France, ſo it had ſome aſſcrtors both im 
Geneva and Switzerland, who denied the imputation 
of Adam's ſin, and aſſerted the Univerſality of Chriſt's 
death, together with a ſufficient Grace piven to all 
men, — with this a particular and free decree 


of elettion, with an efficacious Grace for thiſe inciu- Þ 


ded init; theſe came tobe called Univerſalifts, and 
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41} to grow very conſiderable in Geneva » two of the 
Profeſſors of Divinity there being known to favour, 
thoſe Opinions. Upon thy thoſe who adhered ſtrift'y 
to the oppoſite Dottrine were inflamed, and the con- 
tention grew to that height, that almoſt the whole 
FT Town came ro be concerned, and all were divided into 
parties. If upon thi the Magiſtrates hadenjoyned 
lence to both parties, they had certainly atted wiſe- 
ly : for theſe. are ſpeculations ſo little certain and ſo 
little eſſential to Religion that a diverſity of opinions 
urch. 4 onght not to be made the bceaſion of heat or faition, 
ch a But though the party of the Unverſaliſts was confide« 
Aans 8 rable in Geneva, it was wery ſmall in Switzerland, 
that therefore ſome Divines there, that adhered to the old 
'met WM received Dodrine, drew up ſome Articles in which alt 
dof W thiſe Defrines were not onely condemned together, 
and © with ſome ſpeculations that were aſſerted concerning 
hat Adam's Immortality, and other qualities belonging 
ved, F to the ſtate of innocency ;, but becauſe Capel and Rh 
other Critichs had nt onely aſſerted the novelty of the 

| points, but had taken the liberty to corrett the reading 
ad & of the Hebrew ; ſuppoſing that ſome errours had been 
nee commitrteed by the Copiers of the Bible, both in the 
ers  wowels and conſonants, in oppoſition 20 this, they cons 
demned all correttions of the Hebrew Bible, aud 
aſſerted the antiquity of the pornts, or at leaſt of the 

ers power and reading according to them, by which though 


'in 3 they did not engage all to be of Buxtorts opinion, as to 
-x- © the antiquity of the paints, yet they ſhut the door a- 
uy gainſt all correttions of the preſent pur Ruation. If 
in this conſent of Dottrine, for /o they termed it, had been 
_ made onely the ſtandard againſt which no man mio le 
Ps. have taught, without incurring cenſures, the ſev 
al had. been more tollerable : but they obliged all ſuch as 
_ ſhould be admitted either to the Miniſtry, or to a Pro- 
us * fefſors Chair toſign lic lentio ſo I think, and 61:5 ve- 
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Ig ſo ſettled at Bern and Zurich, it was alſo carri 
7 their authority at Geneva: but for theſe in of 
*Ye Moderator and Clark ſigned it in all their names 
94 thus they were nat contented to make onely a Regw- 
ation in thoſe matters, but they would needs, aca 
ding to a Maxime that has been ſo often fatal to tle 
Church, enter into pecples conſciences, and either 
out young men from employment s,or impoſe a Teſt up 
them, which perhaps ſam? have ſigned not withou 
ſtruglings in their conſciencs. - Tex ſome- that ſet m; 
this Teſt or conſent \are men of ſuch extraordin 
worth that I am confident;thety have afted-in this 
ger out of a ſincere zeal, for that which they believe 
oy truth onely I wiſh they had larger, and 
Souls. 

The onely conſiderable tax under which the Switzen 
lie, is, that when Eſtates are ſold the fifth part 
the price belongs to the publick, and all the abatemem 
that the Bail} can make,is tobring it to a 6th. part, 
this they call the Lod which 1s derived from Alodi- 
um : onely there are ſome Lands that are Frank-alod 
which lie not under this tax : but this falling onely on 
the Sellers of Eſtates, it was thought a jnſt puniſhment, 
and a wiſe reſtraint on ill Husbands of their Eſtates. 

I was the more confirmed in the account I have-gi- 
ven you of the derivation of Advoyer, *phen I found 
that in ſome ſmall Towns in the Canton of Bern, the ® 
chief Magiſtrate is ſtill ſo called : as in Payern, ſo 
that I make no doubt but as the Ancient Magiſtrate: © 
in the time of the Romans, that were togive an ac-| 
count of the Town were called Advocates, and after- | 
wards the Judge in Civil matters, that was named 
by the Biſhops, was called at firſt Advocate, and af- 
terwards Vidam or Vice-dominus ; ſo this was the 
Title that was ſtill continued in Bern, while they were 


ſerved by them when they threw it of. 


Ihave 


under the Anittrian and German Toke, and was pre- 
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'** Fave pribaps rouche res foghely the laſt differmce 


rolated to the Canton 


and 0f +be her Roh gion have 
the other half, ſo they live apart : bat ih Glaris they 
are mixt : and now the number of the Papiſts is be 
come very low ; one aſſured me. there were not above 
2-0 Families of that Religion, and thoſe are alſo [0 
poor that their neceſſities diſpoſe ny of them every 
day t9 chanze their Religion. The other Popiſh Can- 
tons ſeeing the danger of loſing their intereſt entirely 
inthat Canton, and being ſet on by the intrigues of a 
Court, that has underſtood well the policy of imbroil- 
mg all other States, made great uſe of ſome complaints 
that were brought by rhe Paprifts of Glaris, as if the 
prevailing of the other Religion expoſed them to much 
injuſtice and oppreſſion; and upon that they propoſed 
that the Canton ſhould be equally divided ito two 
halves as a Appenzel was : this was extreamly unjuſt, 
fince the Papuſts were not the tenth or perhaps the 20th 
part of the Canton. It 18 true it was [0 ſituated in the 
midſt of the Popiſh Cantons, that the Proteſtant Can- 
tons could not eaſily come to their aſſiſtance : but theſe 
of Glaris _—_ to die rather than ſuffer this inju« 
ſtice , and the —_— Cantons reſolved to en 
gage in a War with the Popiſh Cantons if thy 
ampoſed this matter on their brethren of Glaris : 
at laſt this temper was found that in all ſwits 6 
Law between thoſe of different Religions, two thirds 
of the Judges ſhould be aiways of the Religion of the 
defendant, but while this conteſt was on foot, thoſe, 
who as is believed, fomented it, if they did not ſer it 
oy knew how to make their advantage of the conjunc= 
ture : for then was the fortification of Huningen at 
the Ports of Bahl much advanced, of the impartance 
4 C 2 ( 
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of which qe now _—— — when it is tw 
cone ſtil this | See fog qe ye bor 
ave [71 s e, kt # any of t in 
choſen to be be of the Council they rake place befure® 
all the Ancient Councellours, whereas all the reſt tak 
place according to the Order in \which they were uy 
7 to be of the Council. + 
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Millan, the firſt of OFober, 1685. 


the Lake, where we paſt under the Bridge 

at Ripperſwood, which is a very noble work 

for ſuch a Countrey; the Lake is rhere about half 
a mile broad, the bridge is about rwelve foot broad, 
bur hath no Rails on eirher fide, fo thar if the 
wind blows hard, which is no extraordinary thing 
there, a man is in'great danger of being blown into 
the Lakes: And this ſame defect I found in almoſt 
all the Bridges of Lombardy, which ſeemed very 
ſtrange ; for ſince that defence is made upon fo 
{mall an expence, it was amazing to fee Bridges 
ſo naked : And thar was more (urprizing in ſome 
places where the Bridges are both higk and long , 
yer I never heard of any miſchief that followed 
on this, bur choſe are ſober Countries where drink- 
ing is not muzh in uſe. After two days Journey 
we came to Coaire which is rhe chief Town of 
the Griſons, and where we found a general Dier of 
the rhree Leagues firting, ſo that having ſtaid ren 
days there, I came to be informed of a great many 
particulars concerning thoſe Leagues, which are 
not commonly known : The Town is bur little, and 
C 3 may 
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may contain between four and five thouſand Souls ; 
it lies in a botrom upon a (mall Brook, that a little 
below the Town falls into the Rhine. ' It is envi- 
roned with Mountains of all hands, ſo that they: 


have a very ſhort Summer, for the Snow is not # 


melred till May or June ; and it began to ſnow in 
September when I was there: On a riſing ground 
at the Eaſt-end -of the Town is the Cathedral, the 


the Bihop's Pallace, and the Cloſe, where the Dean © 


and fix Prebendaries live ; all- withia the Cloſe are 
Papiſts, but all the Town are Proteſtants, and they 
live prerty neighbourly together. - Above a quarter 
of a mile high in the Hill one goes up by a ſteep 
aſcent to Saint Lucins's Chappel ; my Curiohty carri- 
ed me thither : Thongh I'gare no faith ro the legend 
of King Lucius, and of his coming fo far Tom 
home ro be the Apoſtle of the Gri/ans. His Chap- 
pel is a lictle Vault about ten foor ſquare, where 
there is an Altar, and where Maſs is ſaid wpon 
ſome great Feſtivals ; it is firuated under a natural 
Arch thar is in the Rock, which was thought pro- 
per to be given out to have been the Cell of a Her- 
mit, from it ſome drops of a ſmall Fountain fall 
down near the Chappel; the Biſhop aſſured me ir 
had a miraculons verrue for wezk eyes, and thar it 
was oily : Bur neirher taſte nor feeling could diſfco- 
ver to me any oilyneſs: I believe it may be very 
good for the Eyes, as all Rock-water is; but when 
I offered to ſhew the good old Biſhop that the 
legend of Lucius was a Fable in all the partsof ir; 
bur moſt remarkably in that which related to the 
Griſens ; and that we had no Kings in Britain at 
that time, bit were a Province to the Romans, that 
no ancient Authours ſpeak of ir, Bede being the 
firſt thar mentions it ; and that rhe prerended Letter 
to Pope Eleutherins, together with his anſwer, has 
evident Characters of forgery in it, all this ſignified 
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nothing to the Biſhop, who aſſured me that they 
had a Tradition of ' thar in their Church, and it was 
inſerted in their breviary which ke firmly belicvet : 
He alſo told me the other legend of King £:wcrns s 
Siſter $. Emerita, who was burnr there, and of 
whoſe veil there was yet a couſhderable remnant 
reſerved among their reliques: I confeſs I never ſaw 
a relique ſo ill diſguiſed, for ir is a piece of worn 
linnen cloarh lately waſhr, and the burning did nor 
ſeem to be a Month old ; and yet when they took 
it our of the Caſe to ſhew ir me, there were ſome 
there that with great devorion rybb'd their beads 
upon it. The Biſhop had ſome conreſts with his 
Dean, and being a Prince of the Empire he had pro- 
{:ribed him: The Dean had alſo behaved himiclt to 
inſolently, that by an order of the Dier, to which 
even the Bihop, as was believed, conſented, he was 
par in Priſon as he came our of the Cathedral. 
By the common conſent both of the Popith and 
Proteſtant Communities, a Law was long agoe made 
againſt Ecclefiaftical Immunities : This attempt on 
the Dean was made four years ago; as ſoon as he 
was let out he went to Rome, and made great com- 
plaints of the Biſhop, and it was thought the Po- 
piſh party intended to move in the Diet while we 
were there for the repealing ' of rhat Law, but 
they did ir nor. The foundation of the quarrel be- 
rween the Biſhop and Dean was the Exemprions ts 
which the Dean and Chapter pretended, and upon 
which the Biſhop made fome invafhion : Upon which 
I rook cc:afion ro ſhew him rhe novelry of thoſe 
Exemptions, and that in the primitive Church it 
was believed that the Biſhop: had the Authority 0- 
ver his Presbyrers by a divine right; and if ir was 
by a divine right, then rhe Pope could «nor exemp 
them from his obedience: Bur the Biſhop would 
not carry the matter -{o high, and comented him- 
G4 (elf 
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ſelf with two Vaxims; rhe one was that the Biſke 
was Chriſt's Vicar in his Dioceſs ; and rhe other 'w 
that what the Pope was in the Catholick Church, 
Biſhop was the ſame in his D ocels, " 

He was a good natured man, and did not make 
ve of the great Authority that he . has over & 
Papiſts tFere, to fer them on to live uneafily with 
their neighbours of ancther Religion. Thar Biſke 
Was anciently a great Prince, and the greateſt par 
of the League that carries ſtill the Name of the 
Houſe of God belorged ro him, thongh I w 
aſſured thar Pxegallia one of thoſe Commnnitia 
was a free Srate above ſx hundred years ago, and 
thar they hare Records yer extant that prove this: 
The other Communir'es of this League bought their 
liberries from ſeveral Biſhops ſome cenfiderable time 
before the Reformation, of which rhe Dzeds are yet 
extanr, ſo thar it is an impudent thing to ſay as ſome 
have dove that they ſhook cff his yoke at thar time. 

The B:top hath yet reſerved a Revenne of about 
one thorſind pound ſterling a year, and every one 
of the Prebendaries hath near rwo hundred pound 
a year It is riot eaſie to imagine our of what the 
rickes cf tHis Countrey is raiſed, for one ſees nothing 
yt a tract cf vaſt - Mountains that ſeem barren 
Rocke, and ſome lirt!'e Vallies among them nor a | 
mile broad, and the beſt part of. theſe is waſhed a- # 
way by the Rhine, and ſome Brooks rhat fall into 
ir : Bur their Wealth conſiſts chiefly in their Hills, ' 
which afford much paſture, and in the hor months, 3 
in which a!l the Paſture of J:aly is generally parched, * 
the Cartle are driven into theſe Hills, which brings 2 
them in a Revenue of above two hundred thou- *? 
ſand Crowns a year. The Publick is indeed very Þ 
poor, bur particular Perſons are fo rich, that I knew a 
grear many there, who were believed ro have Eſtates 
to the value of one hundred thouſand Crowns. Mr. 
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Schoveſtein, who is accounted the richet man in the 
Countrey, is believed ro be worth a million, I mean 
of Livres. The Government here is purely a Com- 
monwealth, for in the choice of their Magiſtrates 
every, man that js above fixteen years old hath his 
voice, which is alſo the conſtitution of ſome of the 
{mall Cantons. - The three leagues are, the league of 
the Gri/ons, that of the Houle of God, and thar of 
the ren juriſdictions. 

They believe that upon the incurſions cf the Goths 
and Vandals, as ſome fled to the Venerran Iflands, our 
of which aroſe that famous Common-wealrh; fo o- 
thers came and ſheltered themſelves.in thoſe Valleys. 
They roid me 'of an ancient Inſcription lately found, 
of aStone where on the one fide is graven, Omztto 
Rhetos Tndomitos, and ne plus ultra is on the other ; 
which they pretend was made by Julius Ceſar : the 
| Stone on which this Inſcription is, is upon one of their 
_ Mountains , but I- did not paſs that way, ſol can 
Ve. WM make no-judgment conceraing it. After the firſt for- 
out 8 ming of this people, they were caft into little States, 
one W according to the different Valleys which they inhabi- 
ind ” ted, and in which Juſtice was adminiſtred, and fo 
the & they fell under the power of {ume lirtle Princes that 
"3 WF became ſevere Maſters; bur when they ſaw the ex- 
0 3 ample that rhe Swirzers had fer them, in ſhaking off 
T8 the Auſtrian yoke above two hundred years agoe , 
4- # they likewiſe combined ro ſhake off theirs ; onely 


0 IF ſome few of thoſe ſmall Princes uſed their awthority 
% F berrer, and concurred with ri people in ſhaking off 
, & the yoke, and ſo they are ſtill parts of the boly ; 
, * only Haldenſtcin is an abſolute Sovereignty ; it is a- 
3 3 bour two miles from Coire to the Weſt, on the other 
" 3 fide of the Rhine: the whole Territory is about half 
: & a-mile long art the foot of the Alpes, where there is 


ſcarce any breadth. The authoriry of theſe Barons 
was formerly. more abſcl:te than it is now,. for the 
C5 SuY- 
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Subjects were their Slaves : bur to keep rogether x 
lirtle Village, rhey have granted rhem a power of 
ming a liſt for their Magiſtrates, the perſons being 4 
be named by the Baron 3 who harh alſo the righr 
pardomng, a right of coining, and every thing 
that belongs to a Sovereign. I faw this lirtle 
in Cozre, in an equipage not ſuitable ro his quality; 
for he was in all points like a very ordinary Gentle 
wan, There are three other Baronies thar are | 
bers of the Dier, and ſubject to it ; the chief belong- 
ed ro the Arch-Dukes of Inchpruck , the other t 
belong to Mr. Schovenſtein and Mr. de Mont ; they 
are the Heads of thoſe communities of which rhey 
Baronies are compoſed: they name the Magiftrat 
our of the liſts that are preſented to them by their 
Subjects ; and they have the righr of pardoning and 
of confiſcations. Thar belonging to the Houſe of 
Auſtria is the biggeſt, it hath five voices in the Diet, 
and ircan raiſe rwelre hundred men. One Travers 
boughr ir of the Emperour in the year 1679, he en« 
rred upon the righrs of the ancient Barons, which 
vere ſpecified in an 2greement thar paſt berween him 
and his Peaſants, and was confirmed by the Empe- 
rour. Travers made many incroachments upon the 


privileges of his SubjeCts, who upon that made their } 


complaints to the league ; but Travers would have 
the matter judged at Inchpruck , and the Emperour 
ſupported him in this pretenſfion, and ſent an Agent 
to the Diet : I was preſent when he had his audience, 


_— 


in whi:h there was nothing bur general Complements. } 


Bur the Dier ſtood firm to their. conſtirution, and aſ- 


ſerted that the Emperour had ho authority ro judge # 


Jn thar matter which belonged only 10 them, ſo Tra+ 
urs Was forces to }ct his pretenſions fall. 
All the other-parts of this State are purely Demo« 


cxatical; there are three different: bodies or leagnes, 
and _cvery one of theſe are.an intire Government, and * 


the 
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her x he-Afſembly or' Dier of the three leagues, is only a 
of aofederacy like the unired Provinces or the Cantons. 
Ing 4 Vere are fixry ſeven voices in the general Diet, : 
She ich- are ehus divided : the league of. the Griſons 


h ewenty- eight voices, that cf the Houſe of God 
1ath ewenty four, and thar of the- Juriſdictions hath - 
fifreen. The Juriſdiftions belonged ancienrly to the: 
Houſe of Aſtria, but they having ſhaken off that au- 
thoriry were incorporated into the Diet ; but in the 
laſt Wars of Germany, the Auſtrians thought to have” 
brought them again under their yoke, yet they de- 
fended their Lberty with ſo much vigour thar the 
Arnſtrians it ſeems thought the conquett nor | worth 
the while, and that it would not quirthe coſt, They 
were atfrighted by two extraordinary aCtions ;. in one * 
Village which was quite abondoned by all the Men 


e off belonging to it, who left the Women in ir , ſome 
Diet, MW hundreds as I was told were quartered, and were ap- 


prehenfive of no danger (rom rheir Hoſteftes-; bur rhe 
en« WM Women intended ro ler their Husbands fee thar they 
dich W were capable of contriving and executing a bold a&tt- 
vim on ; though ir- muſt be confeſt it. was a little ro0 
pe-& rough and barbarons for the Sex : They entred into 
the W a combination ro cur the throats of all the Souldiers 
eir WF ar one time ; the Woman that propoſed this had four: 
ve BY lodged with her, and- the with her own handy dif- 
"uy parcht them all, and 1o-di all rhe reſt , nor one 
*ne Souldier eſcaping ro carry away the news of fo-un- 
heard of a rage. In another place a body of the Ar- 
ts. F /trians came into a Valley that was quite abandoned, 
{. tor the Men that had no Arms bur their Clubs and4 
20 FF Stavc3 had gor np to the Mountains; but they rook 


4+ © their meaſures (o well,. and poſſeſſed themſelves ſo of 
| the paſſes, that rhey came down upon the Souldiers - 
» with ſo much fury that they defeated them quite, (o 
e, F that very few eſcaped; and iriscertain that the ſub- 
1 dug them. would have.proved a very hard work. 
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It is true they are not in a condition to hold outing 
the publick is ſo poor ; ſo that though parric 
perſons are extream rich, yet they have no put 
revenne, bur every man is concerned- to preſerve 
liberty, which is-more intire here than ir -is eveni 
Switzerland; but,this ſwels often roo much, a 
throws them into great convulſions. The league af 
the Gri/ens is the firſt and moſt ancienr, and ity 


cempoied of eight and twenty Communities, of which his 
there are eighteen Papiſts, and the reſt are Prote. i tel 
ſtants ; the Communities of the rwo Religions lin m 
neighbourly together, yer they do not ſuffer thoſe offi we 
another Religion ro live among them ; ſo that even W we 
Community 1s entirely of the ſame Religion, and i ha 
any one changes he muſt go into another Community. m 
Each Con munity is an entire State within ir ſelf, a8 fo 


all perſons muſt meer once a year to chuſe the Judge 
and his Afiſtants, whom they change or continue 
from year to» year as they ſee cauſe. There is no 
difference made between Gentleman and Peaſant, and 
the Tenant hath a vote as well as his Landlord, nor 
dare his Landlord uſe him ill when he vores contrary 
to his intentions, for the Peaſants would look upon 
that as a-common quarrel. An appeal lies from rhe 
Judge of the Community to the Aſſembly -of the 
league, where all matrers end ; for there lies no ap- 
pea] ro rhe general Dier ofthe three leagues, except in 
matters that concern the conquered Countries, which 
belong in common to all the three. There is one 
choſen by the Deputies for the Aſſembly of rhe league, 
who. is called rhe Head of rhe league, that can call 
them rogerher as he ſees cauſe; and can likewiſe bring 
a.Cauſe thar hath been once judged, ro a ſecond hear- 
ing. Tantsis the chief Town of this league where 
their Diet meets. The (econd league is thar-of the 
Houſe of God, in which there are four and rwenty 
Communities z the Burgomaſter of Core is always 
the 
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he Head of this Teague : This league is alinoſt aq 


Provweftant, and the two Valleys of rhe upper a 


lower Engedin are pointed out. by the Papiſts, as lit- 
tle leſs than Cannibals rowards ſuch Catholicks as 
come-among them ; but Frier Sfondrato, Nephew re 
Pope Gregory the fourteenth, whoſe Mother the Mar- 
queſs of Bopernimiers that was in England, hath 
married, found the contrary of all this ro be true to 
his grear regret. Abour eighteen year agoe he was 
telieved to have wrought miracles, and be became fo 
much in love with the Crown of Martyrdom, that he 
went through the Engedin, not doubting bur he 
would find there that which he defired. His Brother 
had come ſometime before into the Countrey rodrink 
mineral Warers, and was well known tothe Gentry, 
ſo ſome of theſe hearing of the Friers coming went 
znd waited on him, and he was entettained by them 
in their Houſes and conve3zed through the Countrey , 
though he rook all poſſible ways to provoke them ; 
for he was often railing at their Religion, but to all 
that they made no anſwer, only they continued their 
civiliries ſtill; which did fo inrage the warm Frier 
that he went to Bormio, and there (as was believed). 
he died of grief. An accident fell out five year agoe, 
that the people of the Countrey eſteemed a fort of Mi- 
racle. The Papiſts-in their Proceilions go ſfome- 
times outof oneCommunity into another, and when 
they paſs through Proteſtant Communities they lowr 
the Croſs. and give over ſinging till they are again 
upon Popiſh ground ; but rhen they wear on bearing 
vp the Croſs, and ſinging as they went, upon which 
the Proteſtants ftopt them , and would not ſuffer 
them to go on in that manner : they finding that 
they were not- equal in number. to. the*Proteitanrs, 
ſent to a Catholick Community- and defired them to 
come ro their afſiſtance, Two thouſand came, and 
by all appearancethe diſpute would have had wy” 4 

ue.; 
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iſſue : for the Proteſtants were reſolved to maints 
the rights of their Community, and-the others we 
no leſs reſolvedro force their way : but an extraordi 
nary thick miſt aroſe, and through it the Papif 
fanfied they ſaw a vaſt body of men, which was n 
other than a Wood : but terrified with the appearanceWholc 
of ſuch a number rhey retired, and this faved a lirt 
bartle that probably would not only have ended in 
the ſhedding much blood, bur might have very much 
diſordered the whole conſtitution and union of the; 
leagues. The Papiſts of quality endeavour much to 
keep rheir people in order, but they acknowledged 
ro my felf, that the Proteſtants were much peacea- 
bler than the Catholicks. The Juriſdictions have 
fifteen votes in the general Dier, yer they are generally 
called the ren Juriſdictions, and the greater part of 
them are likewiſe of the Religion, for upon the ge- 
neral compuration of the three leagues, the Prote» 
{tants-are about rwo thirds. In their Diers there are 
three Tables, one in the middle, and rwo on cither 
fide ; atevery Table firs the Head of the league and a 
Secretary near him, and from the Table there goes 
down Benches on both hands for the Depuries from 
rhe Communities of that league. They hold their: 
Diers by turns in the chief Towns of the feveral 
leagues, and it happened be rhe turn of the Houſe of; 
God when I was there, fo. they mer ar Corre. 

The three. leagues have a conquered Countrey in 
Ital divided into three diſtricts, rhe Valteline, Chas 
vennes and Bormio, When Jobn Galeaſſe poſlefled 
himſelf of the Durchy of Milan, and drove out Bars 
nabas, Maſtinus one of Barnabai's Sons, to whom 
his Farher had given thoſe three- branches of the 
Dutchy of Milan, retired to Cozre, and being hoſpi+ 
tably received and entertained by the Biſhop, when 
he died he-gave his right to thoſe Territories to the 
Cathedral of Cojire : bur here was a.4itle withour a 
force. | 
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wee able to make it good. Burt when the Wars af 
were on toot, the three leagues being much 
ourted-' by both the Crowns, Guce they were: Ma- 
ters of the Paſſes by which either the Swirxers or 
ermans could come ito Fey, they reſolved ro lay 
old on that opportnaity : yet they had not teal e- 
zough for their Biihop ro engage deep upon his ac- 
punr, fo they agreed with. him to pay bim fach a 
revenue, and he transferred his title ro them, and 
they were ſo conſiderable to the Spawiards, thar 
withour much adoe, rhey yielded thoſe-parcels of the 
Durchy of M/an to them, and by this means they 
are poſſefſed of them. Thoſe accetiions to rhis State 
are much. betrer rhan rhe principal, for as certainly 
the Valteline which is above forty miles long and two 
broad, is one of the richeſt Valleys in the World, in 
which there are three Harveſts ſome years, ſo the 
Chavennes and Bormio are much preferrable to the 
beft Valleys of the Grifons ; yet the engagemenr thar 
people have to their native homes appears fignally 
here, fince the Grifons have not forſaken their Coun- 
rey that rhey mizhr firnate themſelves ſo advantage- 
ouſly: but rhey love their rugged Valleys, and think 
the ſafety they injoy in them beyond the pleaſures of 
their acquizxed Domiaions, ſo they govern them by 
Bailiffs and Podefta's, and other Officers whom they 
ſend among them: and all the advanrages that they ' 
draw from them, is that the Magiſtrates whom rhey 
ſend ro govern them do iarich rhemfelves as the Bailifs 
ia Switzerland do. All thoſe Offices go round the 
ſeveral Communities who haverhe right ofnomination 
in their turn, Bur if there is none of the Community 
proper for the employment, any one of another Come 
munity may buy of them» the nom.nation for thar 
turn, and the Community diftribute among them the 
money that he gives them. The publick draws no- 
thing out of thoſe parts, except the Fines, _— in. 
ome 
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ſome years amounts to no conſiderable ſum, q 


ten or twelve rhouſand' Crowns is thought a ge 
deal ro be raiſed our of them ina year, ſo that rh 
Subjects live happy and free of all raxes, 
made their laſt revolt appear rhe more extraordi 
ry, and it was indeed the effect of a very ſarprizh 
Bigotry, when a People under the gentleſt yoke 
the World, who had no other grievance, but rhat 
now and then their Magigiſtrates were of another 
Religion, and that rhe Proteſtant Religion was te 
lerared amongſt them, would rherefore throw « 
their Maſters, cur the throats of rheir Neighbon 
and caſt themſelves into the hands cf the Spaniards, 
who are the terribleſt Maſters in rhe World. 

Bur to give a more particular ralation of th 
matrer, and to tell the circumſtances which ſeem 
a little ro lefſen that rebellion and maſſacre, I muſt 
give an account of a part of this conſtirurion that 
is very terrible, and which makes rhe greateſt men 
in it to tremble : The Peaſants come ſometimes in 
great bodies, and demand a Chamber of Juſtice 
from the general Diet, and they are bound to 
grant it always when it is thus demanded, which 
comes abour generally once in twenty years ; com- 
monly this tumult of the Peaſants is ſet on by 
ſome of the Male-contenred Gentry, and generally 
there are a great many ſacrifices made. This 
Court is compoſed of ten judges out of every 
league, and rwenty Advocates, who manage ſuch 
accuſations as are preſented to rhem, rhis Court is 
paramount to Law, and acts like a Courr of In- 
quiſirion, rhey give the queſtion and do every rhing 
that they think neceſſary ro- diſcover the truth of 
ſuch accuſatiins as are prefſenred ro them, and the 
decifions of this Court can never be brought under 
a ſecond review, though theie is an- exception to 


this, for. abour a hundred years ago one Court of 
Juitice 
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aſfice reverſed all thar another had dane,” hut 
hat is a ſingle inſtance. - The Peaſants are: in (as 
great a jealovſie of the Spaniards, as the Switzer? 
are of the French, and the good men —_—_ 
them are extream ſenſible of a great diſſolurion © 
morals thar the Spaniſh ſervice brivugs among them : 
For there is a Griſon Regiment kepr ftill in pay 
by' the Spaniards, there are in it rwelve Compa- 
nies of fitry a piece, and' the Captains have a thou- 
ſand Crowns pay, though they are nor obliged ro 
artend upon the ſervice : This is upon the matter a 
penſion *paid under a more decent name to the moſt 
conſiderable Men of the Countrey, and this is ſha- 
red among them wirhour any diſtintion of Pro- 
teſtant and Papiſt, and is believed to ſway their Coun+ 
cels much. The Peaſants are apt to take fire, and 
to believe they are berrayed by thoſe Penſioners of 
+ cg and when rumours are blown about among 
them, they come in great numbers to demand a 
Chamber of Juſtice, the common queſtion char they 
give, Which is alſo uſed all Switzerland over, and 
in Geneva, is thar they tye the Hands of the ſuſ- 
peed perſon behind his back, and pull them! up 
to his Head, and fo draw them abour, by which 
the Arms and chiefly rhe Shoulder- blades are diſ- 
joinred, and when a perſon pur to the queſtion con- 
feſles his crime, and is upon that condemned to dye, 
he is obliged ro renew his confefſion upon oath ax 
the place of execution, and if he goes off from ir 
then, and faith that his confeſſion was exrorred by 
the violence of the torture, be is pur again to the 
queſtion : For this paſſes for a maxim that no man 
muſt dye unleſs he confeſſerh himſelf guilty: Gene- 
rally when the fury of demanding this Chamber is 
ſpread among the people, the Gentry run away and 
leave the whole marter in the power of the Pea- 


fants, for they know not where it will end, and MM 
the 
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the Peaſants being named ro be Judges, the Jt 
goes quick: till facrifices appeaſe the 
Two years ago upon the ſale of a Common to th 
Biſhop of Como, ro which he had an ancient. p 
tenſion, the Peaſants having no more the liberty 
the Common, were inraged at their Magiſtrates, 
a report was ſpread abroad, of which the firſt 
thour could never be diſcovered, that the Spaxi 
ards had ſent a hundred rhouſand Crowns a 
them to corrupt all their Magiſtrates : upon t 
they were ſo fer on fire, that it was general) 
thought there would have been many Sacrifice 
ade to this fury : But the Gentry hapne 
to be then ſo much unired, that there was none « 
them ingaged among the Peaſants, or that mat 
ged their rage : A Chamber of Juſtice was grante 
but. the matrer was ſo ordered that it did nor ay 
pear that any one was guilty, yet ſome that 
dealt in that tranſaction were fined, nor ſo much 
for any faulr of theirs, as to raiſe a fond ro pay the 
expences of the Chamber, and becauſe they cov 
not find colour enough to raiſe ſo much aur of the 
fines, there was a fine of five hundred Livers hi 
on every one of the Spaniſh Companies. I hop 
this digre;Jion will not appear rediovs to you, and 
the rather becauſe you will ſoon (ee that it was a 
lirtle neceſſary to open the marter of the Rebellion and 
Maſlacre in the Valteline. 

In the year 1618, there was a report ſer abour, 
that the Spaniards had a treaty on foot to tear a+ 
way the Valteline from the leagues, this was fſups 
ported by the Fort Frentes, that the Governour of 
Milan was building upon the Lake of Cemo, near 
the Valreline. There was one Ganarz a Miniſter, 
bur a bloody and perfidious Man, that ter on and ma- 
naged the rage of the Peaſants, and there was great 
realon to- ſuſpect ſome underhand dealing, though 

he. 
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-thew is which way he picaſed, A. Chamber of 
tice was appointed to, fit- at Toſſave, which is 2 


to telbaliderable Town twelve. miles from Corre, on the 
'F y to: raly,' near Alta Rhetia, which is a high 
7 Hill, to which there is no acceſs but on 
, where there are yet the Ruines of a Caſtle 
t id a Church, and which they believe was the Pal- 
panWce of Rhetys the firit Prince of the Couurrey ; 


' was ſevere Juſtice done .in this Chamber, a 
rift was put to the queſtion, and (ill uſed that 

Tall died -in ir, which is a crying thing among them. 
hoof he chief ſuſpicion lay upon one Pzanta, who be- 
; ng of one of the beſt Families of the Gr:i/ons, was 
c ofFWhen one of the Captains in the Spai/o Regiment ; 
ine withdrew himſelf from the ſtorm, but the Pea- 
dans led on by Gavarz purſed hin ſo, that at laik 
C y faund bim and hewed him in pieces, Gazar4 
zimſelf Rriking the firſt firoke with an Ax, which 

as taken up and preſerved 'by bis Friends, and 
Wour and ewenty years after fifty or fixry of his 
dFriends fell upon Ganarz in Cere, and killed him 
ith rhe ſame Ax, which they brought along with 

hem, that rhey might execure their delign by the 

me rool with whi-h- thew Friend was murthere& 
GanatZ had during the Wars abandoned both his 
Religion and Profeflion, being indeed. a diſgrace to 
borh, and had ſerved firlt in the Venerian, and then 

in the Spani/s Troops. After the peace was made he 
became fo conliderable, being ſupported bp the Spa- 

xi/þ Faction, that he was choſen Governaar of Cha- 
vennes, aud was come over to Coire 4@/a Dier, he 
being then in ſo important a charge Bux;he was 

ſo much hated, that though the nſurchering of a 
Magiſtrate in Offi-e, ant at a publick Afemblyia (0 
terrible a a manner ought to have been ſeverely 
puniſhed, yet no inquiry was made into rhe crime, 

vor was any Man ſa muchas queſtioned for it. M 
that 
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that Chamber many that were put to the queſkig 
confeſſed enough ro hang them, ſome endured th 
queſtion and eſcaped with the loſs of 'rhe -uſe'y 
their Arms. Thoſe of the Valreline have made uk 
of this ſeverity, as that which gave the riſe to th 
Maſſacre,and it is very probable this mighr have dra 

in ſome, thar would have been otherwiſe more 'nig 
derate, and that it did likewiſe precipitare that ba 
barous action : Yer it was afterwards found out t 

the Plot had been formed long before, ſo that be 
induſtry and rage of the Prieſts managet by $; 


Emitſaries, working upon the Bigotry of the Pope tþ,; 
was the real cauſe, and this was onely made ule c ue 
a pretext to give ſome more plaufible colours to tells fea 
Maſſacre, which was executed ſome months afiglll fes 
this Chamber was diſſolved. It began while - th 7 
Proteſtants were at Church, rhere were ſome huvM p; 
dreds deſtroyed, the reſt gor all up. to the Mow-W 1 
tains, and fo eſcaped into the Counrty of the Gr:/omÞ# p, 
and thoſe of Chavennes got likewiſe up to the Hil 8 4 
for they are firuated juſt at the botrom of rhem. th 

I ſhall nor proſecute the reſt of that War, the xc 
French (aw of what advantage ir was to them not wif a; 
let this paſs from Italy into Germany, fall into- the 1, 
hands ' of the Spaniards ; ſo Baſſompiere was ſent wi {| 
Maarid, and obtained a promiſe, that all things ſhould 
be put in. the ſame ſtate in which they were before} | 


the year 1618, bur when that order was ſent to the Þ 
Governour of Milan, it was plain he had fecrer ar-F 
ders to the contrary, for he refuſed ro execute ir : So 
a War followed, in which rhe Gri/ons found it wa 
nor caſte for them ro ſupport the charge of it, wirh- 
our imploying the affiftance of the French. But 
the Spaniards prerended ro have no other interelt | 
in the affairs of the Valteline than rhe preſervation 
of the Catholick Religion, and to ſhew their ſince- 
rity, they put the Countrey into the Pope's _ 
OW+s 


French once made themſelves Maſters of the paſſes of 
the Countrey, ir would turn to their ruine ; and fin- 
dig the (Gry/one repoled an intire confidence in him , 
he thought it un ing bim. to be an inſtrument in 
that which he ſaw mnſt be fatal ro-cthem, The Spa- 
niards ſeeing the ee Bng in the. quarrel, and 
fearing leſt chey ſhould poſſeſs rhemſelves of rhe paſ- 
fes, 0 tq reſtore all the Territory in Italy, for 
Chavennes and Bormio had likewiſe revolted, only the 
Proteſtants gar away ſo gyick upon the diſorders in 
the Valteline, that they enred the rage of the 
Prieſts. The Spaniards ask'd rheſe conditions, that an 
Amneſty ſhonld be granted for. whar was paſt, that 
there ſhould be no exerciſe of the Proteſtant Religion 
rolerared in the Countrey, and that even the Bailiffs 
and other Magiſtrates of the Religion, that came to 
be ſear into the Valteline, ſhould have no exerciſe of 
their Religion, and as for other perſons that none of 
| the Religion might ſtay above ſix weeks at a time in 
the Countrey. 

The Duke of Rohan ſeeing thar conditions of fo 
much advantage to the leagues were offered ro them, 
did onderhand adviſe thoſe of the Religion to accepr 
of them, at the ſame time that he feemed openly ro 
oppoſe the treaty ſet on foot on thoſe terms, and thar 
he might ger out of this employment with the leſs 
dithonour, he adviſed rheir clapping him up in priſon 
till they had finiſhed rheir treaty with the Spaniards. 
S0 that they very gratefully to this day own that they 
owe the preſervation of their Countrey to the wiſe ad- 

VICES 
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t Man Many that were of the 


co their Houſes and Eſtates, bue rhe gry 
rely Sort andehey Mfſacre, h4ve- fin 


_ 
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me have the Cn > of 
y may not- ” 
gon: weeks at + rime, yet they avoid Batdy 
ing for a dy or two our of mart poem 
qhartime nor is that riiatter ar ro feverety & 
wines, {o that there #4 ed gr among them art 
rare becke - Bur when it comes to the torn of th 
Proteſtant Communities to fend one of the Re 
to thoſe -employments, he is ofren much ertbaraſf 
by the Biſhop of Como, ro whoſe Dioceſs thoſe Te 
tories belong, for if the Biſhop fmcies that! they 
any thing contraty to the Eeciefinſtical immunities, tt 
excommunicares them ; - and thongh this thay appert 
a ridiculous rhing, ſince they are already in a work 
ſtate by being Hereticks, yer it prodnees a very fenſ- 
ble effect, for the people thar are extreamly __ 
tio1s, will not after thar come near ſuch Magiſtrates, 
ſo that abont three year agoe a Baikffformd himſet 
- obliged to defire to be recalled, though his rime wat 
not out, finze bemg excommunicated -he coukd no 
longer maintain rhe Government in his own perfon. 
Among the Griſons rhe Romun Law prevails, mo- | 
difted alittle by their Cuſtoms : one that was a tittle Þ 
particular was executed when I was there. -A Man 
that hath an Eftire by- his Wife enjoys it after- her | 
death as long as he continues a Widower, bur when he 
marries again he is bonnd ro divide it among the 
Children rhat he had by her. The [nftice is ſhort am 
ſimple, bur ir is oft chouzhr that bribes gore here, 
though bor meanly in propertion to their poverty, as 
well as in other places. The married Women here 
do 
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do ſcarce appear abroad except #t Church, but the 
young Women have more kberty before they are. 
married. There'iv (ach a plenty of all rhings by rex+ 
ſors of the gentleneſs of the Government and the in- 
duftry of the people, that in all rhe fe! days/ in which 
E taid at Core, 1 was bur once asKed an alns infhe 
ſtreets, There are rwo Churches in Core, in the 
one there is an Organ that joins with their voices in 
the .finging of the- Plams, and there was for the ho. 
nour- of the __ we were _ ) pb ern _ 
ſung by a ſet of Muſicians very regularly. © hr af the 
Crider borh of Swiexei lend and the Gre/9z5 except 
in this only the Minifter preaches covered; 'bur- heye 
he is bare-headed. And 1 obſerved a parricular devo- 
rion nſed here in ſaying of the Lord's Prayer, that the 
Miniſters, who wear Caps, put them off when this 
was (aid. The Women here as in Bern trarn all ro 
the Eaſt in time of Prayer, and a!ſo in their private 
devotions before and afrer the publick Prayers: many 
alſo-bow at the name of Feſus. They Chriften diſco- 
yering the whole Head, and pouring rhe Warer on 
the Hind-head, -uſing a trine afperfion, which is 
alſo the practice of rhe Switzers. It was matter of 
mach edification to ſee the great numbers both here 
and all Switzerland over thar come every day to 
Prayers morning and evening. They give here in the 
middle of the Prayer a good interval of filence for the 
10- © private devorions of the aſſembly. The Schools here 
th & gonot above Larin, Greek and Logick, and for the 
an {& reit they ſend their Children to Xurichor Baſil. The 
[os Clergy here are very meanly provided; for moſt 
he part they have nothing but the benevolence of rheir 
he people : rhey complained* much ro me of a great 
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vl coldneſs in their people in the matters of Religion, 
N and of a grear corrnprion in their morals. The com- 
ag mons are extream inſolent, and many crimes go un- 
Ee pani.hed, if the perſons that commir them h..ve cither 


0 great” 
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great credit or much money. The poor Miniſter 
here are under a terrible layery ; for the Griſons pers 
rend that in all times they had not only the patrongg 
of their Churches , bur a power -to diſmiſs 
Church-men as they ſaw cauſe, How ir is among 
Papiſts 1 cannot tell, but rhe Dean of the Synod of the 
Houſe of God told me they had an ill cuſtom of a 
daining their Miniſters without a Title, upon an ex 
mination 'of rheir qualifications and ' abilities, which 


| 
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rook them up generally ſix or ſeyen hours, and w — 
this tryat was thus diſpatched, if the perſon was Fe the 
qualified they ordained him : and it was too ordinay nor 
for thoſtrhat were thus ordairied to endeavour ro uw. c 
dermine the Miniſters already in employment, if ther ny « 
people grew diſguſted at them, or as they becany = A 
difabled by age, and often the intereſt and kindred off ,., 
the intruder carried.the matter againſt the IncumbenF 
wichout any colour or pretence, and in that caſe the hex 
Synod was bound to receive the intruder. In one half by 
of the Countrey they preach in. high Dutch, and in ye: 
the other half in a corrupr Italian , whi-h they cal &.; 


Romaniſh, that is a mixture of French and Iralian Þ +, 
In every league they have a Synod, and as the people Þ 
chuſe their Miniſters, ſo in imitation of the Suit zers, my 
every Synod chuſes their Antiſtes or Superinrendam, ® +, 
he is called the Dean among the Griſons, and hath a Z 
ſorr of an Epiſcopal power, but he is accountable ro pc 
the Synod : The Offize is for life, but the Synod up. 57 ;þ 
on great cauſe given may make a change. The peo- Þ 


| a 
ple of this Countrey are muzh more lively than rhe « 
Switzers, and they” begin to have ſome tincture of & 
the Iralian temper. They areextream civil ta- ſtrau- W 


gers, bur it ſeems in all Commonwealths Inn-keepers BÞ a 
think they have a righr ro exact upon ftrangers, W þ, 
whizh one finds here as well as in Huland or in Swite MB ; 
zerland. | ti 
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"ME - 1 hall conclude what I have to fay concerning the 
* riſens with a very extraordinary ſtory, which I had 
both from the Miniſters of Corre and ſeveral other 
Gentlemen, that ſaw in Apri! 1685, about five hun- 
dred perſons of different ſexes and ages thar paſt 
through rhe Town, who == this account of rhem- 
ſelves. They were the Inhabitants of a Valley in Tirol, 
belonging for the greateſt part to the Archbiſhoprick 
of Salt. , but | of them were in the Dioceſes 
of Trent and. Breſſe, they ſeemed to be a'remnant of 


the old: Waldenſes, they worſhipped neither Images 
a 3 nor Saints, and they believed the Sacrament was only. 
WS 2 commeniorarion of the death of Chriſt, and in ma-+ 
ver ny other points they had their peculiar opinions diffe- 
my rent from rhofe of the'Church of 7 they "knew ! 


— 
=. 


norhing neither of  Litberianz not; Calviniſts;' and”? 
2 the Griſons, though thei! Neighlburs;]: Md'never” 
£ heard of rhis nearneſs of theirs tÞ the Proteſtane Refi- * 
gion. They had Maſs ſaid. among their, but ſome: 
years (ince ſome of the Valley going over Germany ro 
earn ſomewhar by their labour, happened ro go into 
the Palatinate, where they were betrer inſtructed in 
 marrers of Religion, and theſe brought back wirh 
rem into the Valley the ——_— C— roge- 
ther with ſome other German Books, which run over 
the Valley, and they being before thar in a good dif- 
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2 poſition, thoſe Books had ſuch an effe&t npon them, 
P* j* thar they gave over going to Maſs any more, and be- 
% © gan to worſhip God in a way more ſuirable to the 
be © rules ſer down in Scripture, ſome of their Prieſts con« 
of curred with them in this happy change, bur others 
4 thar adhered (till to the. Maſs, went and gave the 
i & Archbiſhop of Saltsburg an accountof ir, upon which 
> WW be ſent fome into che Cauntrey ro examine the trurh 
* & of the matter, ro exhoct them to returnro Maſs, and 

co threaren them with all ſeverity, if they continued 
1 obitinaze : ſo they ſeeing a terrible- ſtorm ready to 
_ D break 
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break upon them, reſolved to abandon their Houſ 
4nd all chey had, rather than fin againſt heir cop 
lciences : and the whole Inhabitants ofthe Valley 'olf 
and. young, Men and Women, ro the number of tw 
thouſand , divided themſelves into deveral bodin 
ſome intended to goe to Brandenburg h,. others ta tht 
Palatinate, and about fave bundred took the 


their ſimplicity and modeſty, for a colletion | being 


= we 
made -for them, they defired onely a- lixtle bread bs © cy 
carry themon their way. From Core we-went #. * fjd 


ToſſJane, and from that rhrough the way tharis juſth®” rh 
called Via Mala. It is through a bottom betwey® re 
two Rocks, through which rhe Rbzme runs, but uw # Cc 


der ground for a of the way. The way kb. (6 
cut. out in the middle of the Rock in ſome places; * ſo 
and in ſeveral places, the fteepneſs of the Rock beim th 
ſuch, that a way could not be cur our, there an + 4s 
heams driven-into ir, over which boards and earth V 
are laid : this way holds an hour. Afrer that there 
for two hours good way, and we paſt through wo &: 
conſiderable Villages ; there is good lodging«n both; 
from thence there is for two hours journey rerriblt 
way, almo# as bad as the Via mals ; then an houn #* 
journey good way to Splugen, which is a large Vik © rx 
lage of above two hundred Houſes that are wdl | 
builr, and the Inhabitants ſeem all ro live at theit 


- 


i 
bo 


eaſe , though they bave no ſorr of foil bur a link 
meadow ground about them ; This is the laſt Pro» - 
reſtant Church that was in our way ; it was well'en- © 
dowed, for. the provifien of the Miniſter was near 3 
two hundred Crowns. Thoſe of this Village are the © 
Carriers between Italy and Germany, ſo they driven 7 
great Trade, for there is here: a perpetual carriage * 
." going andcoming; and we were told. that there paſs 

” *, generally a hundred Horſes through this Town one 
| day 


(15) | 
day with anocher ; and there ace above fire hundred 
carriage Horſerhar belong to this Town, | From this 


e we went for. three hours rill we got 
Lora adhwerky—aga. Fac there, is ofiely one great 


Inne. Afer thar the way was tolerably good for rwo 
kours, and for rwo hours there is cootant deſcent, 
which for the moſt parr is. as ſteep ax if we were all the 
TINS iid Complain and Yrw” we foupd 
= linte Village ed C cin; a e wet 

22 we were £, both by the vaſt difference of che 
= climate; for whereas we were freezing on the veher 
> fide, rhe heat of rhe Sun was nneafit here, ani, alſo by 
rhe/ nurnber of rhe Beggars, though it may ſeem the 
reverſe of what one onghr ro expe, fince the richeſt 
Countrey of Ewrope is full of ,B ; and the Gri- 
'#Z ſons that are one of the- cooreiiine have no Beg» 
3; gars atall. One thing is alſo ſtrange} that among 
the Grifons, the rich Wine of the Valteline, after it 

* 4s carried three days journey, it fold cheaper rhan the 
Wine of other Conntries where it grows at the floor : 

but there are no Taxes nor Impoſitions here. '. From 

Ca {cin there is 3 hours Journey to Chavennes, 

which. is very pleaſantly firuared at the very foot of the 

Mountains, there runs throngh the Town a pleaſant 

little River: Iris nobly built, and Math a great many. 
rich Vineyards abour ir, and the rebound of the Sun. 

1 beams from the Mountains doth ſo increaſe the heats 

if ” here, chat the (oil is-as rich here az in any place of Italy. 

e Here one begins to ſee a Noble ArchireQture in a great 

= 

; 

] 

| 

| 


many Houſes; in ſhort all the marks of a rich Soit 

- anda free Government appear bere. The Town ſtood 
alittle more to the North, about five hundred year 
ago, bur a Slice of the Alps came down” upon it, and 
buried ir quite, and at the upper 'tnd of. the Town 

* there are (ome Rocks that look. like” ruites'; abaur 
which rhere hath been a very extraordinary expence'ro 
dvidethem one f om another, *and ro n\ake them fir 
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Races for Forts, and Caſtles : the marks of the oY ik 
f 


appeared all oyer the Rqck in one place. - I mea 
the breadth. of the one from the-orh dats Q .twe 
ty foot, che length is four hundred, ang & al 
as we could gueſs the Rock was OY Ng Nel rn 
high, cut down on both.(ides in a fin Ko bid 31 
wall cowards the rop of one rhe name ws 13 CU, in 3% 
reat Letters a little Gothick. On fa tops of thoſe 3 
ocks which are inacceſſible, except on the one fide, ® 
and to that the aſcent is extream pneake, they had © 
Garriſons during the Wars of the Valzeſive: thete * 
were fifteen hundred in Garriſon in that .w' Shag 4 
the middle : There falls down frequently (li | 
the Hills that do extreamly fatten the ground hg '4 
they cover, {o thar ir becomes fruitfull beyond ex- ; 
prefſion, and I ſaw a Lime-Tree that was planted 
eight and thirty years ago, ina piece of ground which 
had been ſo covered, that waz two fathom and a half 
of compaſs. Ou' both ſides of the River, the Town 
and the Gardens belonging to it, cover the whole 
bottom that lies between the Hills, and at the roots 
of the Mountains they dig great Cellars, and Grorroes, 
and ſtrike a Ho!e about a foor ſquare, ren or rwelye  - 
foot into the Hill, which all the Summer lung blows * 
a freſh Air into the Cellar, ſo that the Wine in thoſe 
Cellars drinks almoſt as cold as if it were in Ice ; but 
this Wind-pipe did: not . blow when I was there, 
which was towards the ead. of September ; For the 
Sun opening the pores of the Earth, and rarifying 
the exterior Air, that which is compreſſed within rhe 
cavities thazare in the Mountains, ruſhes out with a 
conſtant Wind ; bur when the operation of the Sun | 
is. weakner, this courſe of the Air is leſs ſenfible. © 
Befare or over thoſe Vaults they bujld lirtle pleaſant ® 
Rooms like Summer-houſes, arid in them they go ® 
ro Collation generally at night in Sumner, 1] never 
ſaw bigger Grapes than grow there, there is one ſort 
bigger 
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bigger th3h the biggeſt "Damaſcen' Plum thatwE 
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have in England. . ; 
There iv ſort of Wine hete, * and in the Valteline, 
which I never_heard named any whereelfe, that is 
called Aromarick Wine, and as the taſte makes one 
think ir muſt be a compoſition, for ir taltes like a 
Strong-water drawn bff of Spices, ſo irs ſtrength being 
equal to a weak Brandy, diſpoſes one to. believe rhat 
ir cannot be a natural Wine, and yerit is rhe pure 
juice of the Grape without any mixrure. The Li- 
quor being fingular, I informed my fe!f particularly 
of rhe way of preparing ir: the Grapes are red, though 
it drinks white ; they ler the Grapes hang on the Vines 
till November, that rhey are extream ripe, then they 
carry them ro their Garrers, and ſet rhem all upright 
'on their ends, by one another for rwo or - three 
months, then they pick all rhe ye th and throw a- 
way thoſe in which there is the lealt appearance of 
rortenneſs, ſo thar they preſs none but ſound Grapes : 
afrer they are pteſſed rhey put rhe Liquonr in an open 
Veſſel in which it throws up a ſcum, which they rake 
off rwice a day, and when no more ſcum comes up, 
which according to the difference of the ſeaſon is 
ſooner or larer, for ſometimes the ſcum comes no 
more after eight days, and at other rimes ir continues 
a fortnight, then rhey pur ir in a Cloſe Veſſel; for the 
firſt year ir is extream (ſweet and luſcious, but ar rhe 
end ofthe year rhey pierce ira lirtle hizher than the 
middle of the Veſſel, almoſt rwo thirds from the bot. 
rom, and drink ir off till ir cometh ſo low, and then 
every year they fill it upa new : once a year in the 
month of March it ferments, ard canngr be drunk tif 
"that is over, which continties a month, bur rheir 0- 
ther Wine fermenrs not at that rime. Madam Salzs 
'a Lady of that Countrey who entertain'd us three 
Gaps wich a magnificence equal ro what can be done 
in Eondon, or Paris, had Wine of this compoſition 
oo D 3 thar 
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that was forty years old, and was fo very trong that 
one could hardly drink above a fpoogfull, and. its 
ted high of Spicery, though | ſhe affiired me ther 
was not one grain of Spice init, nor of ariy 'other mix 
ture whatſoever, Thus the heat thar is in this Wiy, 
becomes a fire and diflils ir Telf, throwing up the 
_ ſpirirnous parts of it to the top of the Hogs ® 

cad. | 
Both here and in the. Griſons the meat is ver 
juicy, and the Fowl is excellent, their Roots and 
Herbs very raſtfull, bur the Fiſh of their Lakes h 3 
beyond any thing { ever ſaw, They live in a great * 
ſimplicity as to their habit and furnirure, but they Z 
have plenty of all things, and are extream rich, 7 
the Family where we were ſo nobly entertained bk 5 
believed tro have about two hundred thonſand 
Crowns : Here the Jalan cuſtom of one onely of x 
Family that marries takes place generally. Theres © 
a ſort of Pots of Stone rhat is uſed nor ovely inall ©: 
the Kitchins here, but almoſt. all Lombardy over, 
called Lavege, the Stone feels oily an ſcaly, ſo that 

a (cale ſticks ro ones Finger that touches it, and is 
ſomewhat of the narure of a flare, rhere are bur 
three Mines. of it known. in thefe parts, one near 
Chavennes, another in the Va/te/ine, and the third in 

the Griſons, bur rhe firſt is much the beſt, rhey ge- 
nerally cur it in the Mine round, of abour a foot * 
and a half Diameter, and about a foot and a quarter 
thick, and they work it in a Mill, where the Chizzels 
thar cur the Srone are driven about by a Wheel that 
is ſeta going by Warer, and which is ſo ordered 
thar he who manages the Chizzel, very ealily draws 
forward the Wheel our of the courſe of the Water; 
they tuen off firſt rhe oneward coat of this Stone }. 
till it is exactly ſmooth, and then they ſeparate one »* 
Pot after another by-thoſe ſmall and hooked Chiz. * 
zzls, by which they make a neſt of Pots all one with- 
in 
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in mother; the outward and biggeſt being as big as 
an ' ordinary. Beef- pot,. and the 1nwarth Pot; being no 
bigger than a ſmall Pipkin 5 thete they” arm (with 
hooks and Circles of braſs, and ſo rtheyrare feryed 
by them in their. Kirchins. One of theſe Stope-pars 
takes: hear and boils ſooner than any Por of Mevile:;; 
and whereas the bottoms of Mettle-pors rran(mir the 
heat ſo intirely to the Liquour within, rbat they are 
not inſufferably hot, rbe borxem of this Srone-por 
which is about twice {o thick as a Pot of Metrie, 
burns extreamly ; it never cracks, neirher gives it 
any. fort of tafte ro the Liquour that is boiled in ir, 
bur if it falls ro the ground it is very brietle, yer this 
is repaired by patching it up, for they peece cheir 


-broken Pots ſo cloſe though withour any cemear, 


by ſowing with Iron-wire the broken parcels roge- 
ther, thar in the holes which they pierce with the 
wire there is not the leaſt breach made, except thar 
which the wire both makes and fills; The ge 
ro this Mine is very inconvenient, for they mult creep 
intro ir for near half a mile through a Rock that is 
ſo hard that rhe paſſage is not above three foot high, 
and ſo thoſe that draw out the Sranes creep all along 
upon their: belly, having a Candle faſtned in their 
forehead, and the Stone laid pn a fort of Cuſhion 
made for it upon their hips: The Stones are common- 
ly ewo hundred weight. 

But having mentioned ſome falls of Mountains in 
thoſe parrs, I cannot paſs by the extraordinary fare 
of the Town of Pleurs, that was about a league 
from Chavennes to the North in the ſame battomn, 
bur on a: ground that /is a little more raiſed ; The 
Town was half the bigneſs of Chavennes, the num- 
ber of the Inhabitanrs was abour rwo and- twenty 
hundred perſons, bur it was much more nobly built ; 
for befides the great Palace of the Francken, tha t 
colt ſome millions; thece+ were many other Falzows 

. D.4. that 
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«that were built. by ſeveral rich Factours bot 
Milan and the other parts of Italy, who liked-th 
'\ttuartion and air as well as the freedom of the 
vernment: of this place, ſo they uſed to come hithtr 
during the heats, and here they gave themſelves 
the indulgences that a vaſt wea)rh conld furniſh 
By one of the Palaces that was a lirtle diftant from 
the Town, which was not overwhelmed with, 
one may judge of the reſt : It was an out-houſe-« 
the Family of rhe Francken, and yet it may-.com 
pare with many Palaces in Italy; and certaimy 
Houſes and Gardens could not coſt fo little n 7 
one hundred thouſand Crowns. The votuptuouf. Z 
neſs of this place became very crying, and Ms > 


% 


dam de Salis told me thar ſhe-.heard her Morher 7 


often relate; Come patſages of a Proteſtant Miniſten © 


Sermons -that preached in a littte Church which 


* thoſe -of rhe Religion had there, and. warned rhem 
: often of the terrible judgments of God which were 
hanzing over their heads, and that he believed 
- would -.\uddenly. break our upon them. On the 
. 25th, of Auguſt 1618, an Inhabiranr came and rold 
;rhemn to he. gone, for he ſaw rhe Mountains cleaving, 
"buy he wiwas laughed 'at for his pains: He had a 
{Daughter 'whom he perſwaded ro leave all and yo 
-with him; -bur when ſhe was gone onr of Town wirk 
him, ſhe called ro mind that ſhe had not locked the 
Door of a Room in' which ſhe had ſome rhings of 
value, and fo ſhe went back to do that and was bu- 
fied wxh "the reſt; for ar the hour of Supper. the 
Hill fell down and buried the Town and all the In- 
habirants, ſo that nor one perſon eſcaped : The fall 
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of the- Mountains did ſu fill che Channel of the River, « 


thar the firſt news thoſe of Chavennes had of it was 
by the failing of their River, for three or four hours 
there came .not a. drop of Water, bur the River 
wrought.for ir ſelf a new. courſe and returned..to 

of « "ME: them, 
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them. 1 could hear: no parrionfar character of "the 
Man who efcaped; (0 I muſt leave the ſecrer reaſon 
of ſo fingule# 2 preſervation' eo the: diſcovery 
2t the laſt day of thoſe ſteps of divine ' providence 
thar are now fo unaccountable:”:Some of the Family 
of rhe Pranckew 'got fome':'Miners to work : under 
to find- out the wealth that was buriet im 

their Palace; for ' beſides their Plare and furniture 
there was a great Caſh and many Jewels m rhe Houſe: 
the Miners pretended they could fd nothing, bur 
they wenr' to their Counmrey of Tirol, and bnilr fine 
Houſes and a great wealth _appearet}, of which no 
other viſible account . could be given” bur this, that 
they had found ſome of rhar rreaſure. The chief 
Fattours of Italy have been Griſons, and they rod 
me'that as the Trade of Banking began in Lombar- 
, fo thar all Europe over a Lombard and a Bank 
the ſame thing, ſo the great Bankers -of 


Lombardy: were Griſons, and to this day: the Griſons * 


drive'd r Trade in money; for a Man there of a 


hundred thouſand Crowns Eſtate hath nor perhaps a : 


third part of this within the Countrey, bur purs ir 
our/in the neighbouring States: And the liberty 6f 
the Countrey is ſuzh, that the- Natives when they 
have made up Eſtates elſewhere, are glad tro leave 
even- Jraly and the beit parts of Germany, -and to 
come and live among thoſe Mountains, of which the 
very ſight is enough to fill a-Man with horrour. 


From Chavennes we went for two hours through + 


a Plane ro the 'Lake of Chavennes, which is almoſt 
round, .and is about rwo miles Diameter. This Lake 
falls into the .Lake of Coms over again{t the Fore Fu- 


entes, when wepalled there the Water was ſolow rhat : 


the Boar coutd not eaſily ger over: a Bank that lay 
berween the two Lakes. The Lake of Chmo is abour 
eght and forty miles long and four broad, it runs 
berween two ranges of Hills ; I did not ſtay long; e- 


-- 


nough-: 
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nough in Como to give any deſcription of ir, far! 
thought: tot have rerurned- that way from a. link 
Fower 'that I made into the Bailiages: that the Swi, 
xers have in” Raby, of Lugane, Locarme and Bellig, 
x4 - Bur Lrook: another courſe fo I ſaw, nothing 
Come'; the-beſt thing in it is a Gine Chappe), . which 
the/ preſent Pope who is a native of Come is _— 
From Como we went eight miles ro Code/ago, Whii 
belongs eo rhe Switxers, and-from thence to Lugar 
we bad cight miles of Lake : This Lake doth aa! 
run in an” even cutrent- as the other Lakes that ciſe 
under the X/ps ; bur the faruation of the Hills abou 7 
u throws itinto feveral courſes. - . 44 

The Swirzers have here ſeveral little Provinces @& 
Failiages, of which duringthe Wars of Italy, betwen © 
the Dukes of Milan and the two-Crowns in Fran: ® 
the firſt, and Charles the fifths time, they poſleſled 
chemſclves as a pledge for payment of their arrears, ** 
and they were then ſuch gonfiderable allies, that 
they made both the Competirours for the Durchyof 
Mhlan court them by tnarns, and-became the peace- * 

' able poſſeſſours of almoſt all, that tract thar ls 
Herween the Lake of Como-to rhe Countrey of the 
Valeſſis- or the Valleys. The Inhabitants here are 
well nfed, rhey live ſo free of all impofitions, and the - 
$witzers Government is (o gentle, that here I mult | * 
#+1l you another paradox, this is the worſt Countrey 
the leaſt productive, the moſt expoſed to cold, and 
the leaſt capable- of Trade of all Ttaly,.and yer it _ 
js by far the beſt peopled of any that I ſaw in” all 
Italy :. Tnere belongs to the Bailiage of Lugane alone 
ninery.nine Villages, of which a. great many are very: * 
hrge, andall are full of people. The rwelve ancient 
Cantons. have their turns of all' the Bailiages: and | 
other Offices here : But when ir comes ro the turn of 
thoſe of rhe Religion, their Bailiifs muſt be contenred: 
wath private deyotions in their awn — 
Ye 
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pes as well as in the other parts of Switzerland, 
t 


not to give the natives any diſtaſt, rhough the. 
miſeries to which they ſee all their Neighbours ex- 
poſed, and the abundance and liberty in which they 
live ſhould by all appearance deliver their Matters 
from any great apprehenſions of a revole : A great 
many Mechanicks - of all forts live in theſe parts, 
who go all: Summer long over Ita\y,. and come- 
back- hicher with what they have gained, and hve 
free of all raxes. I was told that ſome Nephews of 
Popes, in particular the Barberines had.treated with: 
the Switzers to- buy this Countrey from them, and- 
ſoro erect it into a principality ,. and rhar' they bad 
reſolved ro offer twelve thouſand Crowns to- the 
twelve Cantons, but. they found it would certainly 
be rejected fo they made not the propofition to- 
the Diet of the Cantons. as they once intended; and 
it is certain whenſoever this Conntrey is- brought. 
under a yoke likethar which the reſt of Itahyy bears 
jt will be ſoon abandoned, for there is nothing that 
draws ſo many people to livein fo ill aſoit, when: 
Ray eels fight of rhe beft ſoil of Europe, but the- 
els of the Government. From Lugane | went 
to the Lago Mapgiore, which is a great and noble 
Lake, it 1s fax aud fifty miles long, and ia moſt 
places fax miles broad, and a- hundred fathom deep ;- 
abour rhe- middle of ir, it makes a great Bay to- 
the Weltwasd, ard: there hes here two--Idands . cal-- 
16d ! 
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Id” rhe 'Borromedn Ifands, thar are certainly 'thes 
lovelieft - ſpots of ground 'in- rhe World, there-ip 
nothing in-all #4{y that can'be compared -ro theny; 
whey have'''the"full view of rhe Lake; and- the 
ground-'rifes' ſo- (weetly in rhem thar nothing ca# 
be imagined Hike the Terraſſes here, they belong t6 
wo Counrs of the Berromean Family. I was onely 
in- one of them which belongs ro the head: of the 
Family, who is Nephew to rhe Cardinal known by 


the name of -S. Carlo : On the Welt-end lies the Þ 
Palace, which is- one of rhe beſt 'of Italy, for the * 


lodgings within, though | the Architetare is but 
ordinary,-there is one noble apartment above- four 
and rwenry foot high, and there is a vaſt addition 
making to it; ard here is a grear collection of noble 
Piftures beyond -any thing I ſaw. out of Rome: 
The whole Iſland is a Garden except a- lirtle cor. 
ner to the South ſer-off for a Village of abour-forty 
lirrle Houſes, and becauſe the figure of the Iſland was 
not made 'regnlar by nature, 'they have builr grear 
Vaults and Portico's along the Rock, which are af! 


made Grorroe's, and ſo they have brought ir to a: 


regular form by laying Earth: over thoſe Vaulrs. 


There is- firſt a Garden to the Eaſt that riſes up- 


from-the Lake- by five rows of Terrafſes, on the 
three ſides of the Garden that are watered by the 
Lake, the Stzirs-are noble, the Walls-are all covered 
with Oranges and Cirrons, and a more beautifu!l ſport 
of a Garden cannor be ſeen: There are rwo-buil- 
dings in the rwo corners of this Garden, the one is. 
onely. a Mill for- fetching up -the Warer, and the o« 
ther is a noble Summer-houſe all-wainſcotred, if 1 
may (peak fo, with Alabaſter and Marble of a- fine 
colour: inclining ro red ; - from this Garden one” goes 
in a level-ro-alÞrhe- reſt of the Alleys and Par- 
'terres, Herb-Gardens- and Flower-Gardens, -in all 
which there- are vazicties of -Fountaingeand Arbouts, 
oy bur. 
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Bur the great Partery is a- ſurprizing thing; for as is 
is well Farnithed with Statues and Fountains, and is 
of avaſt extent; and juſtly firuated ro the Palace, ſo 
ar the facther end of '4t there is a great Mowar, that 
face of it that looks ro- the Partery-is made like a 
Thearre all full of Fountains and Srarues, the heighr 
riſing up in five ſeveral rows, it being abour 

foot high, and abour- fourſcore foor in front,” and 
round this Mount anſwering to the. five rows into 
which the Theatre is divided, there goes as many 
Ferrafſes of noble walks, the Walls are all as clofe- 
covered with Oranges and Cirrons as any of -our 
Walls in England are-with Laurel: The top of the 
Mount is ſeventy foor long and fourry broad, and 
here is a vaſt Ciſtern into which the Mill plays up 
the Warer rhar muſt furniſh all the Fountains : The 
Fountains were not quite finiſhed when I was there, 
bur when: all is finiſhed this place will look like an 
inchanted Ifland. The freſhnefs-of the Air, ir be. 
ing both ina Lake and near the Mountains, the fra- 
grant ſmell; the beaurifull proſpect; and the deligh. 
ring variety that is here makes it ſuch a-habiration 
for Summer, thar perhaps the whole World hath 
nothing like ir. From this I went to Seſtio, a miſe- 
rable Village at the end of rhe Lake, and here be. 
gan to feel a mighty change being now in” Lom- 
bardy, which is cerrainly the beautifulleſt Coun. 
trey har: can be imagined, the ground lies {o even, 
itts (0 well warered, ſo {weerly divided by rows of 
Trees inclohng every piece of ground of an” Acre 
or two Acres compaſs, that- ir cannor be denied 
thar here isa vaſt exrenr of foik above two hundred 
miles long, and in. many places a hundred miles 
broad, where the whole Countrey -is equal ro the 
lovelieft ſpors- in all England or France, it bath all 
the {ſweetneſs that Holland or Flanders have, but 
with a warmer Sun -and a- betrer- Air, the Neigh- 
bourhood . 


bour-hood of the Mountains cauſes a freſhneſs of. Ap 
here, that makes the (oil of the moſt defirable place 
bye in that can be ſeen, if the Governmen 
ere nor (o excef{ively ſevere,” that there is m—_— 
over all this rich ©Countrey. A Travd. 
places finds almoſt nothing, and is 
, that if he doth not buy proviſions iy 
Towns, he will be obliged to a very & 
ier, in a Countrey that he ſhould think flow. 
with _ yr Bur I m_ 0 more - 
is hereafter. e Maggiore diſcharges it 
in the River Toles, with runs with CE hs 3 
that we went rhirty miles. in three hours, having : 
bur one Rower, andthe Water was no way ſwelled. 
From this we went iato the Canal which Franciz 
the firft cut from this River to the Town of Mi. 
lean, which is abont thirty foot broad, and on both 
its banks there ace ſuch proviſions to diſcharge the 
'Water when it riſes to ſuch a height, that ir can 
never be fuller of Warer than is intended ir ſhould be; 
it lies allo ſo even that ſometimes for fix miles ro= © 
gether one ſces the line {o exact that there is nor | 
the leaſt crook: Ir is thirty miles long, and is the *® 
beſt advantage that the Town of Mzlan hath for 
Water-carriage. 

I will not entertain you with a long deſcription 
of this great City, which is one of the nobleſt in the 
World, to be an Inland Town that bath-no great 
Courr, no commerce either by Sea or any Navigable 
River, and that is now the Metropoly ofa very ſmall 
State ; for that which is not Mouncainous ja this ſtate, 
is not above faxry miles (quare, and yerit produces a: 
wealth rhat is ſurprizing : Jt pays tor an eſtabliſh- 
ment of ſeven and forty thouſaud men, and-yerthere 
are not ſixteen thouſand Souldiers effectively in ir, -1o- 
many are cat up by thoſe in whoſe hands the Goyern- 
ment is. lodged ;. Bur the valtgeſ; of the Town, the 
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noblenels of-che Buildings, and above all the 
zing riches of che Churches and Conyents 
of great- wealth : The Nome bath 


nath 
mand of Axchitecbwe, i deirg bulic ir the 
ick manner, bur. for th &@ and 
the, building, it is equal to any. in Iroh,, S. ; 
felf not excepted. . .Ir is a)l marble, both Pavement 
and Walls, both ourfide and i , and 
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is all flaggd with marble; and is the 
valteſt number of Niches for Sratues. of marble, 
both withia and wichotit, that are any where 
to be ſeen. Ir is rrue the Scatues in ſome of the 
Niches are not I to the Niches them- 
ſelves; the Fromeſpiece is not yet made , it is to 
be all over covered with Statues and Bas Relicfs; 


and the Pillars of which rhere are four rows in the 


every Saint hath his Scatue,. Not I was aſſured the 
wanted ſeven-thoufand to finiſh the defign,. but thets 
muſt chiefly belong to the Froatiſpiece. The Church, 
as I could meaſare ir by walking over it inan equal 
pace,” is five hundred foot long, and two hundred 
wide ; the Quire is wainfcorted and carved in ſo ex- 
traordinaty a. manner, that I never ſaw Paſſion ſo 
well expreſſed in- Wood ; ir contains fixry ſtalls, and 
they have almoſt all che Hiſtories of the Goſpel re= 
preſented in them. Juſt under rhe _ lies S» Car- 
lo's body, as I was told, in a great caſe of Cryſtal of 
vaſt value, bur I could not come nearit; for we were 
there on two Holydays, and: there was a perpetual 
crowd abour it; and the ſupertlition of the peopte- 
for his body. is ſuch, that on a Holiday one runs a 
hazzard that comes near.it withourdoing forme reye- 
rence. His Canonization coſt the Town a- hundred 
thouſand Crowns, ; they pretend: they baye miracles 

to, 


(3) 
wo, for Cardinal Frederigo Borromee; but they wii 
not ſer about his Canonization, che price is ſo hight 
The Plate and other preſents made ro S. Carle:att 


things of a prod ane” ſome ——_ the 
Alcarare all of Gold, "fome very maiſic and fet with 
Jewels, others ſo fineſy wroughr that the faſhion- is 
thought equal ro'rhe yalue- of rhe mertle : rhe Habin 
and all the other Ornaments for the Function of hjz 
Canonization are all of an incredible wealth. He wa 
indeed a Ptelar of great merit, am] according to the 


anſwer that a Frier made ro Philip de Comines, when © 


he asked him how rhey came to qualifie one of the © 
worſt of rheir Princes with the Titte of Saint in-an I 


ſcription which he read; which was rhat they gave 
thar Title to all their Benefactors; never man defer: 


ved of a Town this Title fo juſtly as Cardinal Borro-. 


mee did, for he laid out a prodigious wealth in Mt- 

lan, leaving nothing to his Family, but rhe honour of 

having - produced fo great a Man, which is a-real 

remporal inheritance to it ; for as there have been, 

fince that time, rwo Cirdinak of that Family, ſo it 
is eſteemed a Caſa Santa; and every rime that it -pro« 
duces an Ecclehaſtick of any confiderable merir, he is 
ſure, if he lives ro it, to be raiſed ro this Archbizho- 
prick ; for if there were one of the Family- capable of 
it; and rhar did not carry ir, that alone might diſpoſe 
the State ro a rebellion, an4 he werea bold man that 
would adyentnre on-a -competition with one of this 
Family. He laid out a'grear deal on the -Dome and 
conſecrated ir, though rhe work will not be quite 
finiſhed yer for ſome Ages, that being one of the 
crafts of the Italian Prieſts never to finith a great de. 
ſign, that ſo by keeping ir ſtill in arr unfiniiht eſtate, 
they may be always drawing greardonarives to it,from 
the ſuperſtition of the people. He bnik rhe Arch. 
biſhops Palace, which is very noble, and a Seminary, 
a College for the Switzers, ſeveral Pariſh Churches, 
: and 
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and *matiy Ccnyents. In ſhort the whole Town” is 
foll” of "the marks of his wealth. - The Riches of the 


Churches of Milan ſtrike one with amazement, the 


'Bnilding; the Painting , the Altars , and the Plare, 
and” every thing in-rhe Convents, except their Libra- 


' ries, are all ſigns both of great Wealth and of a very 


powerfull Superſtirion ; bur rheir Libraries not onely 
here, bur all Tray over are ſcandalons thingy, the 
Room is often fine and richly adorned, bur the Books 
are few, -ill bound, and worſe choſen; and rhe igno- 
rance of the Prieſts both Secular and Regular is ſuch, 
thar no man that hath not had occaſion ro diſcover ir, 
can eaſily believe ir. The Convent'of S. Viftor that 
is without the Town, is by much the richeſt ; ir ts 
compoſed of Canons Regvlar,. called in Italy the.Or- 
der of Motnt Olive, or Olivetan. Thar of the Berna- 


bites is extream rich, there is a Pulpir a1d a Confeiſio. 


nal all inlaid with Agars of different colours, finely 
ſported Marbles, and of Laps Laxuls thar are thought 
almoſt ineſtimable. S. Laurence has a noble Cupulo, 
and a Pulpit of the ſame form with that of the Bern- 
bites. The Jeſuirs, the Theatines, the Dominicans, 
and Sr. Sebaſtines are very rich. - The Citadel is tos 
welt known to need a deſcription, ir is very regularly 
bnilr, and is a moſt effeCtual reftrainr ro keep the 
Town in order, bur it could not ftand out againſt 
a good Army three days ; for it is folitrle, and fo 
full of buildihgs, rhat ir could nor refift a ſhower of 
Bombs, The Hofpiral is indeed a Royal Building, I 
was told it had ninety thouſand Crowns Revenue: 
The old Courr is large, add would look noble if it 
were not for the new Court that is near ir, which is 
rwo hundred ant fifry foor ſquare, and there arethree 
rows 'of Corridors or Galleries all round the Court 
one” in every ſtage according to the Italian manner; 
whichmakes the lodgings very convenient, and gives 


a Gallery before every.door :-It is true theſe rake up 
6 a great 


_ 
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3; great -dea] of the Building, being ordwarily el 
or ten..foor broad; but. ghen here is an. open ſpan 
that is extream cool on that fide where the 
doth. nor.not lie, for it is all open to the Air, the 
Wall being onely (npported by Pillars, at the diſtang 
of fifteen or twenty foer one from another. In thi 
Hoſpixal there are not onely Galleries full of Beds os 
bath ſides, as is ordinary in- all. Hoſpirals ; but there 
are alſo a great. many Chambers in which perſon 
whoſe condition was former]y diitinguiſhed ae rea 
red. with a particular care. There is an Qur-bouſe ® 
which is called the Lazarerre, that is without the 
Walls, which belongs ro this Hoſpital, ut is an exa 
quarter ofa mile ſquare, and there are three hundred 
.and fixty Rooms in it, and a Gallery runs all along 
before the Chambers, ſo thar as the ſervice is come, 
nent, the ſick have a covered walk before their Doors 
In the middle of this. vaſt. ſquare there is an Octan 
gular Chappel, ſo contrived that the fick fromal 
their Beds may ſee the elevation of the Hoſty and 
adoreit: This Houſe is for the Plague, or for infecy 
rtious Feavers, and the fick that want a freer Air, ws 
.alſo remove1l hither. 

As for the devotions of this place, I ſaw here the 
Ambrofian Office, which is diſtinguiſhed from the 
Reman, both in the Muſick which is much fimpler, 
and in ſame other rites : the Goſpel is read in a high 
Pulpir at the lower end of the Quire, that ſo it may 
be heard by all the people, though this is needleſg, 
ſince it igread in a language that they do not under- ' 
ſtand : when they go to ſay high Maſs, the Priefts 
comes from the high Altar to the lower end of the 
Quire, where the rtory of the Bread and the 
Wine is made by ſome of the Laity, they were Nuns 
that made it when I was there, I hearda Capucis 
Preach here; it was the firſt Sermon I heard in 1r4h, 
and I was much furprized at many Comical expreth- 

ons 
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8 WY ons and geſtures, but moſt of all with the conclaſi- 
an on.;\ for: there being in alt the. Pulpits of Teah, 2 
66 Crafifit' on the fide of the Pulpit rowards the Altar ; 
L he; after a long addreſs to' it, at laft in a forced 


rook it in his Arms and hogged ir and kifſed 


| th W it + Bur 1 obſerved thar before he kiſs'd it ; he ſeeing 
ls 0 W (ome duſt on it, blew it off very caretully, for I was 
here W juſt! under the Pulpit : He entertained ir with a long 
low # and tender careſs, and hefd ir ont to the peopte, and 
Te- F would have forced tears both from himſelf and them, 
ouſe ® yer.I ſaw none ſhed. But if the Sermon in the mor- 
tthe ® ning ſarprized me, I wondered no leſs ar rwo diſ- 
x& courſes that Iheard in one Church, at the ſame rime, 
Ired F in the afternoon : for there were two bodies of men 


ſer down in different places of rhe Church all covered, 

andewo Lay-men in ordinary habits were entertai- 

pn \—ong with diſcourſes of Religjon in a Catecheti- 

cal ſtile: Theſe .were Confrairies, and thoſe were 
ſome of the more devyour.that inftruted the teſt. This 
I never ſaw any where alſo, fo Ido nor know whe- 
ther it is peculiar to Mi/an or not. My ConduCtar 
cauld not ſpeak Latine, and the Ttalian rhere is fo 
different from the true Tuſcan, which I onely knew, 
that I could not underſtand him when he was inga- 
ged in a long diſcourſe, ſo I was not clearly.informed 
of rhis matter ; but I am apt tothink it might have 
been ſome inſtirurion of Cardinal Borromees. The 
Ambrofian Library ſounded by Cardinal Frederick, 
Borromee is a very noble Room and well furniſhed, 
only it is roo full of Schoolmen and Canonilts, which 
are the chief ſtudies of Traly, and it hath too few 
Books of a more ſolid and uſefull learning, - One parr 
of rhe diſpofirion of the Room was pleaſant, there is 
7 great number of Chairs placed all round ir at a com- 
perent diſtance from one another, and to every Chair 
there vongs a Desk with an Ecritory that hath 
Pro, Ink 
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Paper in it, fo that every man finds 
tools 
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rools here for ſuch extracts as he would make.. The 
is a little Room of Manyſcriprs at the end of the g1 
Gallery, but the Library-keeper knows lirrle of t 

a great many of them relate to their Saint Charles, 
ſaw ſome fragments of Latine Bibles, but nane { 
ed to be above fix hundred years old, there are all 
ſome fragments of St. 4mbroſe's works, and of St. 
rom's Epiſtles that are of the ſame antiquity. 1 %; 


ſorry not ro find. St. Ambroſe's works entire, that] | 


might have ſeen whether the Books of the Sacram 


are aſcribed ro him im ancient” Copies, for perhay 7 
they belong to a more modern Author. It is true 7 


theſe Books the doctrine of a ſort of a corporal pre- | 
ſence is afſerred in very high expreſſions ; but there h 
one thing mentiqned in-them, which is ſtronger + 
gainſt ir than all thoſe citarions can be for ir ; for the 


Author gives us the formal words of the Prayer & 


conſecration .in his time, which he prefaces 'w 
ſome ſolemnity : Will you know how the change 
wroughr, hear the Heavenly words ? For'the P: 


ſaith, bur whereas in the preſent Canon of rhe Mat, f 


the prayer of conſecration is for a good part of 
'very near in the ſame words with thoſe which | 
mentions, there is one efſential difference, for in tl 


C 


Canon they now pray that the Hoſty may be to } 


them the Body and Blood of Chriſt :” (which by the 
way doth not agree too well with the norion of Trati- 


ſubſtantiation, and approacherh more to the doctrine | 


' of the Lutherians: ) whereas in the Prayer, cited by 
'that Author, the. Hoſty is ſaid tv be the figure of 
the Body and Blood of Chiiſt: here is the lan- 
guage of the whole Church of rhat time, and in the 


molt important part of the Divine Office, which'fiz- | 


nifieth more ro me than a thouſand quotations our of 
particular Writers, which are but their private opi- 


nions: bur this is the voice of the whole body in its 4 
addreſfes ro God': and it ſeems the Church of Rome, © 


when 


= brought from Heidelberg, are-rhe moſt me} 
> are in the Vatican ; , but theſe ſeem nor tt" be. aboy 


( 93 ) 
when the new doctrine, of the corporal preſence was 
received, aw that this prayer of conſecration could 
not confift with' it, which made "bet, chatige ſuch a 
main part" of the Office: © This gave” me a curiofiry 
every where ro ſearch'for ancient Offices, but] found 
notie in the Abbey of”S. Germiarns . that © ſeemed older 
that the times of Charles the Great ; fo 1 found none 
of any grear antiquity in all Itahy : Thoſe publiſhed by 
Cardinal Bona, and fince by P. Mabillon, that were 
{ at. 
5ove 
800 years'old : There are none of the ancient Roman” 
Offices now to be ſeen inthe Vatican. I was amazed” 
to find none of any great antiquiry z which made me 
conclude thar eirher rhey were deſtroyed, that fo the 
difference berween Ancient and Modern Riruals might 
nor be rurned againſt char Church, as an undeniable 
eviderice ro prove rhe Changes that ſhe hath made in 
divite watrers, or that they were ſo' well kept that 
Herggicks were nor to be ſuffered to look into them, 
But to rerurn ro the Ambroſian Library, there is in ir 
a Manuſcript 'of great antiquity, though not of ſuch 
reat conſequence, which is Ruffinus's Tranſlation of 
Iſephus, thar is written mthe old Reman hand, which 
if very hard to be read. Bur there is'a Deed in the 
curious ColteCtion that Count Maſcarda hath made at/ 
Verona, which by the date appears ro have been writ. 
ren in Theodoſiug's rime, which is rhe ſame ſort of wri- 
ring with the Manuſcript of  Rfftnus, ſo that” ir may 
be reckoned ro'have been wrir in Ruffnuw's own time, 
and this is the moſt valuable, though the leaſt known 
curiofity in the whole Library. 

I need not fay avy thing of the curious works in 
Chriſta! rhat are eds ſetn' in Milan ; the greateſt 
quantities that' are in Europe, are found in the Alps, 
and are wrought here; but this is roo well known 
to need any further inlargement. It is certain the 
| Alps 
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there is both Gold and Silver and Emeralds and Dia+ 
monds, which was brought from Peru, There ay 
many curious motions where by an unſeen Spring, 2 
after it hath rowled down through many. wind- 
ing deſcents, is thrown up, and ſo ir ſeems to be 2 
perpetual motion ; , this is done in ſeveral forms, and & 
it is well enough diſguiſed to deceive the vulgar, Many ® 
motions of lietle Animals that run abont by Springs are 
alſo very pretty. There is a Loadſtone of a vaſt force 
that carries a great Chain: There is alſo a monſtrous ' 
Child that was lately born in the Hoſpital, which . is 
preſerved ox i of -Wine: it is double-below, it 
hath one and} neck, twopair of ears, a vaſt 
head, and but ane face, As for the Buildings in Milan 
they are big and ſubſtautial, but they have not much 
regular or beautifull Architecture : The Governours 
Palace hath ſome noble Apartments in_ it: Tae chief 
Palace of the Town is that of the Homodesi, which was 
built by a Bankier. | 
There is one inconvenience in Man, whith throws 
down all the pleaſure rhat one can find in it; They, 
have no glaſs windows, {o that oue is either ex+ 
poſed ro the Air, or ſhur up in a Dungeon: * And. 
this {o univerſal, that there is not one houſe of -xen# 
that 


the Founta ſq 
ane ſees re 
Ninerals ſhut wo 
a im he 
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Town. of | 1. > 
la, which is now in, his Brothers hands, where ther 2 «t 
are a great many very valuable things, borh of An n 
and Nature: There is a lump of Ore, in which fi 
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(55) 
that hath glaſs in their Windows : "The ſame defe@t 
tm Florence, befides all the ſmall Towns of Irafy, 
which is an effect of their poverty "For what by the 
opprefiion of the Government, what 'by the no Teſs 
ſqueezing oppreſſion of their Priefts, who drain all the 
reſt of rheir Wealrh' rhar is nor eat tp by cheE'Prince, 
rw-inrich their Chnrches and Convents, the 

here are reduced toa poverty thar 'cannior be eaſily 
believed by one ther ſees the Wealth 'that'is in" their 
* Chur-hes, and this is going on ſo conſtantly in"Milan, 
that it is ſcarce acconmable from 'whence fo" vaſt '2 
rreaſure can be fonnd; but Purgatory is a fond not ea 
fly exhanſted. The Wealth of the Milaneſe contifts 
chiefly in rheir Silks, and that Trade falls ſo mightily 
by rhe vaſt Importations thar the Eaſt India Compa- 
nies bring into Exrope, thar all T1:4ly feels this ver 
ſenfibly, and lan extrearnly 'by the great 
that is in the Sitk Trade. There is a' great Act mon 
in Milan; the Nobility affect to'make 2 noble'appea- 
rance borh in their Cloaths, their Coaches, and rheir 
Attendants; and the Women go abroad with more 
freedom here rhan in any Town of Italy. And thus I 
have told you all thar hath hirherro occurred to me, 
thar I rhought worth'your knowledge. 1 am 


AFSTISRADAESES 


Tour 1. 
PODFSCRIPY. 


(| N the account that T gave you of Geneva, I forgot to 
mention a very exrdordinary perſon that 5s there, 
Miſtreſs Walkeir ; ber Father 17 of Shaff-bouſe, ſhe 
loft ber fight when ſhe was but a year old, by being too 
| near a _— —_ we Boers reſts in the 
upper part eze ſo much ſight, that ſhe diſtin. 

ſhes day from ni 6; ard" wits perſon ſtands 
mat her and the light ſhe will diſtinguiſh by the 
head and its dreſi a Man from a Womau ; but when 


ſhe 
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fhe- turns down - her eyes ſhe ſers nothing : ſhe hath « 
vaſt memory ; beſides the French that is her naturd 
language, ſhe ſpeaks both High-Durch, Iralian and 
Latin : ſhe hath all the Pſalms by heart, in French, 
and many of them in Dutch and Italian : ſhe under. 
ftlands the old ag > well, and is now ſtudyi 

the New : ſhe hath ſtudied the body of Divinity vel 
and hath the Texts of the Scriptures very ready : On 
all which matters Thad long converſations with her; 


ſhe not only ſings well, but ſhe plays rarely upon the Or. ® 
$a; and T was, told ſhe played on the Violin, but her © 
zolin was out of order. But that which is moſt of | 


@l, is, ſhe writes legibly : in order to her learning ta 
write, her Father who is a worthy man, and hath 
ſuch tenderneſs for her, that he furniſbed her with 
Maſters of - all ſorts, ordered Letters to be carved in 
IWood, . and ſhe by feeling the CharaRers formed ſuch 
an Idea of . them, that ſhe. writes. with a Crayon ſo 
diſtinfly that her writing can be well. read, of 
which I have ſeveral Eſſays. 1 ſaw her write, ſhe 
doth it more nimbly than can be imagined ; ſhe hath a 
machine that holds the Paper, and keeps her always 
in line. But that which is above all the reſt, ſhe is a 
Perſon of extraordinary devotion, great reſignation to 
the Will of God, and of profound humility : The Pre- 
ceptor-;that the Father kept in the houſe with her, 
hath tkewiſe a wonderfull. faculty of acquiring 


Tongues. When he came firſt to Geneva (for he is of 


Zurich) he ſpoke not a word of French, and within 
thirteen months he Preacht in French correfaly, and 
with a good accent: He alſo began to ſtudy Iralian in 
the month of Noveraber, and before the end of the fol- 
lowing February be Preacht in lralian ; bis arcent was 
good, and his ftile was florid, which was very extra- 
ordinary, for the Italian language 1s not ſpoken in 
Geneva, though the. race of the Italians do keep up ſtill 
an Italian Church there. ea. 
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THE THIRD 


LETTER: 


Florence, the 5th. of November. 


writ laſt ro you, and fo I know you expect an 
account of the moſt confiderable things that have 
occurred to me, ſince my laſt from Milan, Twenty 
Miles from Mzlan, we paſt through Lodi, a miſerable 
Garriſon, though a Frontier Town; but indeed the 
Frontiers both of the Spaniards and Venctians, as well 


] Have now another Month over my Head fince I 


.as thoſe of the other Princes of Italy, ſhew that they 


are not very apprehenſive of one another; and when 
ore paſſes through thoſe places, which are repreſented 
in Hiſtory as places of great ſtrength, capable of re- 
filling a long Siege, he muſt acknowledg that the 
fight of them, brings the Idea that he had conceived 
of them, a great many degrees lower. For Lombar- 
dy, which was ſo long the ſeat of War, could nog 
{tand out againſt a good Army now for ſo many days, 
as it did then for years. The Garriſon of Crema, which 
is the fart of the Venetian Territory, is no better than 
that of Lodz, only the People in rhe Venetian Domi- 
nion live happier than under the Spaniard. 

The Senate ſends Podeſta's, much like the Bailiffs 
of the Switzers, who order the Juſtice and the Civ:l 
Government of the Juriſdictions afſizned them: Ther : 

| E i; 
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is allo a Captain General who hath the Military A 
thority in his hands; and theſe two are checks up 
one another, as the Baſſa's and the Cadi's are ame 
the Turks, But here in Crema the Town is fo ſm 
thatboth theſe are in one Perſon. We were there; 
the time of the Fair, Linnen Cloath and Cheeſe (whig 
though it goes by the Name of Parmeſant, is mat 
chiefly in Lodz) are the main Ingredients of the Fiir 
The Magrihcence of the Podeſta appeared very ex 
trao. dinai y, for he went through the Fair with a grea3 
Train of Coaches, all in his own Livery ; and the tw# 
Coaches in which He and his Lady rid, we:e bcth ex 
traordinary rich :. his was a huge Bed-coach, all the 
outſide black Velvet, and a mighty rich Gold Fringy 
lined with black Damask, lowered with Gold. Fron 
Crema it is thirty Miles to Breſcia, which is a grea 
Town, and full of Trade and Wealth, here they make 
the beſt Barrels for Piſtols and Muskets of all Itah: 
there aze great Iron Works near ir; but the Wz . 
with the Turk had cccaſioned an Order that none? 
night be fvld without a permititon from Venie: 3 
They are building a Noble Dom at Breſcia: I wai® 
trewed a Nunne:y there, which is now under a grea 
diſgrace, ſome years ago a new Biſhop coming thirher, 
began with the Viſitation of that Nunnery : he di. 
covered two Vaults, by one men came ordinarily it 2 
to it, and by, another the Nuns that were big went 3 
and lay in of Child-bed: Wher he was examining 7 
the Nuns ſeverely conceining thoſe Vaults, ſome \ 
them told him, that his own Prieſts did much worſe 
He ſhut up the Nuns, fo that thoſe who are profeſled | 
live {till there, but none come to take the Vait: ard! 
by this means the Houſe will ſcon come to an end: 
Tae Cittadel lies over the Town on a Rock, anl F 


ogmmands it abſolutely, Both here and in Crema,®: 


the Towns have begun a Complement within theſe 
laſt ten or twelve Years to their PodeY.a's, which 18 
a 
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a matrer of great Ornament to their Palaces, by* will 
grow to a vaſt charge, for they erect Starues to their 
Padelta's ; -and this being once begun, muit be car- 
ried en: otherwiſe thoſe to whom the like Honour is 
not done, will reſent it as an high affront, and the 
revenges of the Noble Venetians, are dreadſul things 
to their Subje&ts. This Name of Podefta is very 
ancient, for in the Roman times, the chief Magiſtrates 
of the lefſer Towns was called the Poteftas, as ap- 
pears by that of Fuveral-Fidenarum Gabiorumve eſſe 
Poteſtas. 

From Breſcia the Beauty of Lombard) is a little in- 
terrupted, for as all the way from Milan to Breſcia, 
is as one Garden, ſo here on the one fide we come 
under the Mountains, and we paſs by the Lake of 
Guarda, which is Forty Miles long, and where it is 
broadelt, is Twenty Miles broad : Toe Miles indeed 
all Lombardy over, are extream ſhort, for IT walkt 
often tour or hve Miles in a walk, and I fonnd a 
Thouſand Paces made their common Mile; but m 
Tujcany and the Kingdom of Naples, the Mite is Fif- 
teen Hundred Paces, We paſs through a great Heath 
for ſeven or eight Miles on this {ide of Verona, which 


begins to be cultivated, Ferona is a vaſt Town, and 


much of it well built; the.e ate many iich Churches 
in it ; but there is fo little T. ade ttirring, and fo little 
Money going, that it is not eahe here to change a 
Piſtol, without raking their Coin cf baſe alloy, whici 
doth not pais out of the Verne: for this ſeems a 
{irange Maxim of the Venexians to ſifter thoſe ſmall 
States to retain ſtill a Coin peculiar to them, which 
is extream inconvenient ror Commerce, The known 
Antiquity of Verona is the Ampiithearer, one of the 
leſt of all that the Romans bailr,but the beſt preſerved; 
for tho* moſt of the great belt Stones of the outſide 
are pickt out, yet the great flopping Vault on which 
the rows of the Seats no ne is intire, the rows 0: 
2 ta : 
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Te Seats are alſo intire, they are four and forty ro 
every row is a foot and a half high, and as muchj 
breadth, ſo that a man fits conveniently in them; y ed 
der the feet of thoſe of the higher row, and allow fo 
ing every man a foot and a half, the whole Ampli-W ai: 

. theater can hold twenty three thouſand Perſons. hk or 
the Vaults, under the rows of feats, were the ſtalls B: 
the Beaſts that were preſented to entertain the Com.$# in 
pany ; the thickneſs of the building from the outward in 
Wall ro the loweſt row of ſears, is ninety Foot: Bu w 

_ this Noble remnant of Antiquity is ſo often and focy'# te 
piouſly deſcribed, that I will ſay no more of it. Thez 
next thing of value is the Famous Muſeum Calceolar; 


am, now in the Hands of the Count Maſcardo, when e1 
there is a whole apartment of Rooms all furniſtt tl 
with Anriquities and Rarities : There are ſome ol F it 


Inſcriptions made by two Towns in Africk, to th 3 q 
Honour of M. Craſſus: There is a great collectia.} © 
of Medals and Medaillons, and of the Roman Weight”? @O 
with their Intrumenrs for their Sacrifices ; there ar © 
many curioſities of Nature, and a great collection d 
Pictures, of which many are of Paulo Veroneſe's hand. 
There is a Noble Garden in Verona that rifeth up in, 
Terrafles the whole heighth of a Hill,in which ther * 
are many ancient Inſcriptions, which belongs ro Count 
Guſto, As we ga from Verona to Vincer. 7a, whichit 7 
Thirty Miles, we return to the beauty of Lombarg, 
for there is all the way as it were a ſacc-fon of Gare - 
dens, the ground is better cultivated here then 1 fav 
it in any other place of [ra;y: But the Wine 1s not 
good, for 2t the Roots of 21! their Trees they plart a'? 
Vine, which grows up win&ing about the Tier to } 
which it joins; but the Soil is too rich to produce a » 
rich Wine, for that requires a dry Ground, 1 her i - 
near the Lake of Guarda a very extraerdinary Wine, 
which they call Vivo Santo, which d.inks like the belt 
ſoit of Canary, it is not made till Cluiltmaſs, and 

: trom 
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from thence it crrries the Name of Holy Wine, and 
it is not to be drunk till Midſummer, for it is ſolong 
before it is quire w:ought clear, bur I have not mark- 
ed down how long it may be kept; we had it there 
for a G:oat an Engliſh Quart, I wondered that they 
did not trade with it. All the Catrel of Italy are gray 
or white, and all their Hogs are black, except in the 
Balognzſe, and there they are red, I will not inquire 
into the reaſons of theſe things ; it is certain Hogs-tleſh 
in Iraly is much bettcr than it is in France and England, 
whether the truffs on which they feed much in Win- 
ter, occaſion this or not I know nat, the husks of the 
_ Grapes is alſo a mighty nouriſhment to them 

ut Cattle of that grayiſh colour are cert,inly weak= 
er: The Carriage of Haly is generally performed by 
them, and this is very hard work in Lombardy when 
it hath rained ever fo litre, for the Ground being 
quite level, and there being no raiſed High-waies, 
or Cauſe-waies, the Carts go deep and arc hardly 
drawn. 

Vincenza hath ſtill more of its ancient liberty re- 
ſerved than any of theſe Towns, as Padua hath leſs, 
for it delivered it ſelf to the Venetians, whereas the 
other diſputed long with it, and brought it often very 
low: one ſees the marks of liberty in Vincenza in the 
riches of their Palaces and Churches, of which many 
are newly built. They have a modern Theater made 
in imiration of the ancient Roman Theaters, Count 
Valarano's Gardens at the Port of Verona, is the fineft 
thing of the Town ; there is in it a very Noble Alley 
of Oranges and Citrons, ſome as bigg as a Mans Body, 
bur thoſe are covered all the Winter long ; for in this 
appears the ſenſible difference of Lombardy from thoſe 
parts of Iraly that lie to the South of the Apenines, 
rat here generaly they keep their Oranges andCitrons 
in great Boxes as we do in England, that ſo they may be 
lolged in Winter, ard defended from the Breeſes thar 
low 
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blow fometimes ſo ſharp from the Alps, that other- 
wife they would kill thoſe dellicate Plants : whereas 
In Tujcany they grow as other Trees in their Gardens, 
and iv tie Kingdom of m_ they grow wild withont 
any care or cultivation. e were at Vincen;z4 upon 
a Holy-day, and there I ſaw a preparation for a Pro. 
ceiiicn that was to be in the Afternoon : I did not 
net wender at what a French Papitt ſaid to me, that 
he c: a!d hardly hear the Religion of I:aly, the Idota- 


try in it was fo groſs, The Statve of the Virgin was 5 
oi Wood {© fine'y painted, that I thonght the Head 3 
Was Wax; it was richly clad, and had a Crown on 3 
its Head, and was ſet full of Flowers: how they did } 
when it was ca :icd abont I do not know z but in the |} 


Mowing all People tunto it, and faid their Prayers to 
it, and kifled the ground before it with all the ap- 
Pearances of Devotion, 


From Vincenza it is Eighteen Miles to Padua, all 


like a Garden : here one fees the the decays of a vaſt 
City, which was once one of the biggelt of all Lab; 
the compaſs is the ſame that it was, but there is much 
uninhabited Ground in it, and Houſes there go atmott 
for nothing ; 'the Air is extream good, and thee is {0 
great a plenty of all things except Mouey, that a !it- 
tle Money goes a great way, The Univerlity here, 
tho* ſo much ſupported by the Venetians, that they 
pay Fifty Profeſibrs, yet finks extream!y : there are 
no men of any great Fame now in it , and the quar- 
rels among the Students have driven away molt of 
the Strangers that uſed to come and ſtudy here,for it 
is not ſafe to ſtir abroad here after Sun-ſct. The num- 
ber of the Palaces here is incredible, and tho the No- 
bility of Padua is almoſt quite ruined, yet the Beauty 
of their ancient Palaces | wk what they once were. 
The Venetians have been willing to let the ancient 
quarrels that weie in all thoſe conquered Cities con- 
tlinue fti!l among them, for whiles one Kills be 
; an 
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and the Children of the other take their revenges af- 
terwards both comes under rhe Bando by this means, 
and the Confiſcation goes to the Senate. Ar ſome 
times of Grace when the Senate wants Mony, and of- 
fers a Pardon to all that wi:l compound for it, the 
numbers of the guilty Pe ſons are incredible. In Vin- 
cenza and the Country that belongs to it, I was aſſured 
by Monlieuc Patin, that learned Antiquary, that- hath 
been many years a Profeſſor in Padua, that there were 
five and thirty Thouſand Pardoned at the laſt Grace; 
this I could hardly believe, but he bid me write ir 


2 down upon his word. The Nobility of Pad, and 
& - of the other Towns ſeem not to ſee what a profit their 
| quarrels bring to the Venetians, and how they eat ont 


their Families: for one Family in the ſame Mans tine, 
who was alive while I was there, was reduced from 
fourteen Thouſand Ducats revenue to leſs than three 
Thouſand, by its falling at ſeveral times under the 


*Z Bando: But their Jealouſies and -their Revenges are 


purſued by them with ſo much vigor, that when theſe 
are:in their way, all otker things are forgot by them. . 
The e is here the remnant of the Amphitheater, tha 
nothing but the outward Wall ſtands: There is here 
as well as in Milan, an inward Town called the City, 
and an ou:ward without thar, called the Burgo, but 
tho' there is a Ditch about the City, the great Ditch 
and Wall goeth about all, and Padua is erighr Miles 
in compaſs, it lies almoſt round: the publick Hall is 
the Nobleit of Italy: the Dome is an ancient and mean 
Building z but the Church of St. Anthony, eſpecially 
the Holy Chappel in it where the Saint lies, is one of 
the be!t pieces of modern Sculpture; for round the 
Chapple the chief Miracles in the Legend of that Saint 
are repreſented in Mezz0 relivo, in a very ſurpriſin 
manner> The Devotion that is paid to this Saint al 
Lombardy over, is amazing; he is called by way of 


excellence z/ Saxta, and the Beggars geneially. ask 
E 4 Almg'. 
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A'ms for his fake: But among the little Vows that 
hang without the Holy Chappel, there is one that 
the highelt Blaſphemy that can be imagined ; Exgu- 
dit, ſpeaking of the Saint, quos non audit (5 ipſe Dew; 
he hears thole whom God himſelt doth not hear, $t. 
Juſtina is a Church ſo well ordered within, the Ar- 
chiteCture is ſo beautiful, it is ſo well enlightned, and 


the Capu'o's areſo advantageouſly placed, that if the ; 


ourfide anſwered the inhde, it would be one of the 3 
beit Churches of Italy; but the Building is of brick, £ 


and it hath no Frontiſpiece; there are many new 
Alrars, made as fine as they areTdolatrous, all full of 


>— > - 
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Statues of Maible. This Abbey hath a hundred thou- % 


{and Duckats of Revenue, and ſo by its Wealth one 


may conclude that it belongs to the Bened:Hime Or. | 


der. Cardinal Barberigo is Biſhop here ; he ſeems to # 


ſet St. C:r/o before him as his Pattern 3 he hath foun- 
ded 1 Noble Seminary for the Secular Prieits ; he 
lives in a conſtant Diſcipline himſelf, and endeavours 


to reform tis Clergy all he can; but he is now in ill 

terms with bis Canons, who are all Noble Venetian, 
and ſo allow themſelves great liberties, of which | 
they willnot be willingly abridged ; he 1s charitable ' 


to a highdegree, and is inall reipeCts a very extraor- 
dinary wan. 

In the Venetian Territory their Subjects hve eafie 
and happy, if they could be ſo wiſe as to give over their 
quarrels ; but tho* the Taxes are not high, they op- 
preſs their Tenants ſo ſeverely, that rhe Peaſants live 
moſt miſerably ; yet on all hands round about them 
the opprefſions being more Inrollerable, they know 
not whither ro go for eaſe, whereas (on the contrary) 
miſeries under which their Neiphbors groan, chiefly 
thoſe of the Eccleſiaſtical State, ſend in an increaſe of 
people among tkem, To that they are well ftuck'd with 
people : but the Venetian; are fo jealous of their Sub- 
jets underſtanding military matters, which may diſ- 
J poſe 
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poſe them toa' revolt, that they never make any Levie® 
among them for their Wars ; this jealoufie is rhe tru® 
ground cf that Maxim, tho' another is pretended tha 

is more plauſible, which is their care of the own 
people, whom they ſtudy to preſerve, and therefore 
they hire Strangers rather than expoe their Subjects. 
Ir is certain a cevolt here were no hard matter to effe- 
Ctuate, for the Gariſons and Fortifications are ſo light, 
that, thoſe grear Towns could eaſily ſhake off their 


.yoke, if it were not for the Factions that fill reign 


among them, by which one Party would chooſe ra- 
ther to expoſe the other to the rigor of the Inquiſi- 
tors, than concur with them in aflecting their Liber= 
ty; and the Inquiſitors in ſuch caſes proceed ſo (e- 
cretly, and yet ſo effectually, that none dares truit 
another wirh a ſecret of ſuch conſequence; and the 
oppreſſed Nobility of thoſe States retain ſtill fo much 
ot their old and unſubdued infolence, and treat ſuch 
as are under them fo cruelly, that the Venersans are as 
ſecure in thoſe Conqueſts, as if they had many ſtrong 
Citadels and numerous Garifons ſpread up and down 
among them. From Paduadown to Vence, all along 
the River Brent, there are many Palaces of the Nuble 
Venettans on both fides of the River, built with (o 
great a variety of Architecture, that there is not one 
of them like another; there is alſo the like diverſity 
in the laying out of their Gardens: and here they re- 
tireduring the hut months, and ſome allow themſelves 
all the exceſſes of diflolute liberty that can poſſibly 
be imagined. From Lizza Fucina, which is at the 
mouth of the Brent, we paſs for five or fix miles on 
the Lagunes or Shallows to Venice: theſe Shallows 


fink of late ſo much, that the preſerving Venice {till 
an Iſland is like to become as great a charge to the 
Venetians, as the keeping out the Sea is to the Dutch; 
for they uſe all poſſible induſtry to cleanſe the Chan= 
nels of their Lagunes, and to keep them full of water ; 
| E$ and 
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and yet many think that the water hath failed ſo mnch 
In this. laſt Age, that if it continues to abate ar the 
ſame rate, within an Age or two mare Venice may be. 
come a part of the Terra firm. It is certainly the 
moſt farprizing fight in the whole world, to (ee 
vait a City ſcituated thus in the Sea, and fuch a num. 
ber of I{lands ſo united together by Bridges brought 


ro ſuch a regular figuie, the Pilotty ſupplying the 
want of Earth to build on, and all ſo nobly built, 
Which is of all the things that one can fee the mo * 
amazing. Andtho' this Republick is much ſank from 7 
What it was, both by the great loſſes they have ſub. # 
fered in their Wars with the Turks, and by the great 2 


decay of Tradz, yet thereis an incredible Wealth, and 


a vall plenty of all things in this place. I will nat 3 
offer to deſcribe neither the Church nor the Palace of 1 
St. Mark,, witich are too well known to need a long * 
digrefion to be made for them : the Painting of the 


Walls, and the Roofs of the Halls, and publick Rooms ©} 


in the Palace, are of vaſt value. Here 1 aw that ftory 
of Pope Alexander TIT. rreading on the neck of the 
Emperour Frederick Barbaroſſa. The nobleneſs of 
the Stair-caſes, the riches of the Halls, and the beauty 
of the whole Building, are much prejudiced by the 


beaftlineſs of thoſe that walk along, and that leave 


their marks behind them, as if this were rather a com- 


mon Houſe of Offce, than ſo Noble a Palace; And . 


the great Hall, where the whole body of the Nobility 
mee!, in the Great Councel, hath nothing but the 
Roofand Walls that anſwers to ſuch an Afﬀembly z 
forthe Seats are liker the Benches of an Auditory of 
Scilars, than of ſo glorious a Body. When the two 
fx 4 of this Palace are bnilt as the third, which is 
ts muſt hid, it will be one of the gloriouſeſt Pala« 
ces what the world can ſhew, The two lides that are 
moſt ſeen, the one facing the $quare of St. 
Mark, and the other the great Cane, are _ 

rick, 
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Brick, the third being all of Marble, but the War of . 
Candy put a ſtop to the Building, St. Mark's Church 
bath nothing to recommend ir, but its great Antiqui= 
ty, and the vaſt richesof the Building : It is dark and 
low, butthe Pavement is ſo rich a Moſaick, and the 
whole Roof is alſo Moſaick, the autſide and infide are 
of ſuch excellent Marble, the Frontiſpiece is adorned 
with ſo many Pillars of Perphiry and Jaſp, andobove 
all with the four Horſes of Corinthian Braſs that Ti= 
ridates brought to Tiberius, which were carried after- 
wards to Conſtantineple, and were brought from thence 
to Venice , and in which the guilding is ftill very 
bright ; that when all this is conſidered, one doth no 
where ſee ſo mach coſt brought together. I did not 
ſee the Goſpel of St. Mak, which is one of the valt- 
ableſt things of the Treaſure, but they do not now 
open it to ſtrangers ; yet Doctor Grands, a famous 
Phy fician there, told me that by a particular Order 
he was (uftered to openit ; he told me it was all writ 
ia Capital Letters, but the Characters were ſo worn 
out, that tho' he could diſcern the ends of ſome Let- 
ters, he could nor ſee enough to help him to diſtin- 
guith them, or to know whether the M.S. wag in 
Greek or Latine. I will not Gy one word of the Arle- 
nal ; forasl (awitin its worſt ſtate, the War thar is 
now on foot having disfurniſhed a grear deal of it, fo 
it hath been often deſcribed, anditis known to be the 
Nobleſ(t Magazine, the beſt ordered, and of the greateſt 
variety that is in the whole world. It's true ir is all 
that this State hath ; fo that if the Magazines. of 0+ 
ther Princes, which lie (ſpread up and down in the 
different places of their Dominions, were gathered 
togetaer, they would rake a much greater ſhew, 
The Nobleit Covent of Venrce is that of the Domuni- 
cans, called St. Fohn, and St. Pau!, the Church and 
Chappels are valtly rich: There is one of St. Luke's 
Madona's here as they pretend ; the Dormitory is 
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ery great; the Room for the Library, and every 
thing in it except the Books, is extreme fine. But 
St. George, which is a Convent of the Bened:Rines,in W $e: 
an Iſle intirely poflefſed by them over againit St, W #0 
Mark's Square, is much the richeft. The Church is Te 
well contrived, and well adorned, and'not only the ed 
Whoie Building is very magnificent, but (which is to 
more extraordinary at Venzce) they have a large Gar- Pe 
den, and noble Walksin it, The Redemprore and the gt 
$2lute are rwo Noble Chuiches, thar are the effects of M 
Vows that the Senate made when they were afflicted Ww 
with the Piague: the latter is muck the finer, ir is to i! 
the Virgin, and the other is only to our Saviour ; $0 C 
naturally doth the Devotion of that Church carry it a 
high. r ſor the Mother than the Son! It is true the $4- r 
luteis later than the other, ſo no wonder if the Archi- 
tecture and the Riches exceed that which is more as- 
cient. The School of Sant. Rech, and the Chappel, Z 
2nd Hall, are foll of great pieces of Tintorets; a Ce- Þ 
na of Paulo Veroneſe in the RefeCtory of St. George, and # 
the Picture of St. Peter the Martyr of Titians, are the © 
moſt celebrated Pieces of Venice. Duke Peſaro's T omb 
in the Friary is the Nobleſt I ever ſaw. But if the T7 
Riches of all rhe Covents and the Pariſh-Churches of | 
Venice amazed me; (the Fronts eſpecially, many of ' 
Which a:e of white Marble, beautitied with ſeveral 1 
Statues) rhe, meanneſs of the Library of St. Mark did 
no leſs ſurp:ize me. There are ia the Anti-Chamber 3 
to it SFratues of vaſt value, and the whole Roof of the 
Library is compo:ed of ſeveral Pieces of the greateſt 
Maiters put in (everal frames ; bur the Library hath 
nothing ar{werable to the Riches of the caſe, for the 
Greek Manuſcripts are all modern: I rurned over a : 
great many, and ſaw none above five hundred years old. 
I was indeed told that the laft Library -keeper was ac” 
cnſe.l for having conveyed away imaty of their Manu- 
ſcripts , and that four years ago being clapt In m_— 
FT 
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for this by the Inquiſitors, he to prevent fucther ſes 
verities, poiſoned himſelf, I went to the Covent of the 
Servs but I found Fatber Pau} was not in ſuch con 
fideration there as he is ciſewhere; I asLed for his 
Tomb, but they made no account of him, and feem- 
ed not to know where it was; it i tive, the Perſon 
to whom I was recommended was not in Vexuce, (6 
perhaps they refined too much in this matter. L had 
great Diſcourſe with ſome at Venice concerning the 
Memorials out of which F. Paul drew his Hittory, 
which are no doubt all preferved with great care in 
their Archives, and fince the TranfaCtions of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, as they are of great Importance, ſo rhey 
are become now much controverted by the different 
relations that F. Paul, and Cardinal Pa/lavicins have 
given tie World of that matter ; the only way to put 
an end to all diſputes in matter of fact is to Print the 
Originals themſelves. A Perſon of great Credit at 
Venice promiſed me to do his utmoſt ro get that Pro- 
poſition ſet cn foot, tho the great exaCtnels that the 
Government there hath always affected as to the mat- 
rer of their Archives, is held*fo Sacred, that this made 
him apprehend rhey would nct give way to any ſuch 
ſearch, Tae affinity of the matter brings into my mind 
a long Converſation that I had with a Perſon of great 
eminence at Venzce, that as he was long at Conftants- 
nople, ſo was learned far beyond what is to be met 
with in Tray; he told me he was at Cenflantineple 
when the inquiry jnto the Doctrine of the Greek 
Church was ſet on fouot, occaſioned by the Famous 
Diſpute between Mr. Arnaud, and Mr. Claude ; he be- 
in;z a Zealous Roman Catholick was dealt with to 
aiÞblt in rhar bnfinets; but being a Man of great Ho- 
nour and Sincerity he excuſed -himfelf, and faid he 
could not meddle in it : He hath a very low and bad 
opin'on of the Greeks, and he told me that none of 
their Prielts were more inveterate Enemies to the 
| Church 
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Church of Rane, than thoſe that were bred up x 
Rome ; for they free themſelves of the prejudices that 
their Countrey-men are apt to conceive againlt them 
becauſe of their education among the Latines do afte 
to ſhew an oppolition to the Latine Church beyond 
any other Greeks, He told me that he knew theig- 
norance and corruption of the Greeks was ſuch, that 
as they did not know the Doctrines of their own 
Church, ſo a very little Money, or the hope of Pro 
tection from any of the Ambaſſadors that come from 
the Welt, would prevail with them to figu any thing 
that could be defired of them: He added one thing, 
that though he firmly believed Tranſubſtantiatiog 
himſelf, he did nor think they believed it ; let them 
ſay what they pleaſed themſelves, he took his mez- 
ſures of the Doctrine of their Church, rather from 
what they did, then frem what they ſaid; For rheir 


Rites not being changed now for a great many agex ? 
were the true Indications of the DoCtrines received a- ; 


mong them ;z whereas they were both ignorant of the 


Tradition of their Doctrine, and very apt to preva* 
ricate when they ſaw advantages or protection (et be. | 
fore them, therefore he concluded that fince they did |} 


not adore the Sacrament after the Conſecration, that 


was an evident ſign that they did not believe the cor- * 
poral preſence, and was of a force well able to ballance | 


all their Subſcriptions: He told me be was often (can- 
dalized ro (ce them open the bag in which the Sacr- 
meat was preſerved, and ſhew it with no ſort of re- 


ſpect no more than when they ſhewed any Many- © 
ſcript; and he looked on Adoration as ſuch a necel- * 


fary confeguent of Tranſubſtantiation, that he could 
not imagine that the latter was received in a 
Church that did not practice the former. To this I 
' will add what an eminent Catholick at Pars told me, 
he id the originals of thoſe atreſtations were in too 
exaft and too correct a Stile to have been formed in 
Greece, 
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Greece, he aflured me they were penned at Paris by 
one that was a Maſter of the purity of the Greek 
Tongue. I do not name thoſe Perſons becauſe they 
are yetalive, and this might be a prejudice to them, 
One of thechief Ornaments of Venzce was the Famoug 
young Woman that ſpake five Tongues well, of which 
the Latin and Greek were two; ſhe paſſed Door of 
Phyfick at Padua according to the ordinary forms 
but which was beyond all, the was a perſon of ſuch 
extraordinary Vertue and Piecty, that ſhe is ſpoken of 
as a Saint, ſhe died ſome monrhs before I came to 
Venice ; She was of the noble Family of the Cornarg's, 
tho not of the three chief branches, which are Saint 
Maurice, Saint Paul and Calle, who are deſcended 
from the three Brothers of the renowned Queen of 
Cyprus, but the diſtinction of her Family was Piſco- 
p14, Her extraordinary merit made all Peop e un. 
willing to remember the blemiſh of her diſcent on 
the one fide, for tho the Cornara's reckon themſelves 
a ſizeof Nobility beyond all the other Families of Ve- 
nice, yet her Father having entertained a Gondalzer's 
Daughter (o long that be bad ſome Children by her, 
at lait for their ſakes married the Mother, and paid a 
conſiderable fine to fave the forfeiture of Nobility, 
which his Children muſt have undergone, by reaſon 
of the meanvels of the Mothers Birth. The Cornaras 
carry it ſo high, that many of the Daughters of that 
Family have wade themſelves Nuns, becauſe they 
thought their own Name was ſo Noble that they could 
not induce themſelves to change it with any other ; 
and when lately one of that Family married the Heir 
of the edo, which is alſo one of the ancienteſt 
Families that was extream rich, and ſhe had ſcarce a- 
ny Portion at all, for the Carnard's are now very low, 
ſame-of their Friends came to wiſh them Joy of ſo 
advantagious a match ; but they very coldly rejected 
the Complement, and bid the vthers go and wiſh the 
Sagreda 
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$agredo Jey, ſince they thonght the advantage wa 
wholly of their fide. 

There are of the truly ancient Noble Families of 
Venic? four and twenty yer remaining, and even am 
theſe rhere are twelve that are thought ſuperiour to 
the ret in rank : flince the firlt formation of their $e+ 
nate, they have created many Senators. In their Wars 
with Genua th-y conferred thar Honour on thirty Fa- 
milies ; ſeveral of their Generals have had that Honenr 
given them as a reward of their Service. They have 
alſo offered this Honour to fome Royal Families ; for 
both the Families of Valors and Bourbon were Nobles of 
Venice; and Henry the ITT, when he came through 
Venice from Poland to take poſſe ion of the Crown of 
France, went and fate among them, and drew his Bal- 
lot as a Noble Venetian: many Popes have procured 
this Honour for their Yephews: Only the Barberines 
wou!d have the Venetians offer it to them without 
their asking it, and rhe Venetians would not” give it 
without the others asked it, and fo it ſtuck at this, 
But during the War of Candy Cardinal Francis Barbe- 
71m gave rwelve thouſand Crowns a year towards the 
War, and the temper found for making tbem Noble 
Venetians was, tnat-the Queen Mother of France 
moved the Senate to grant it. In all the Crearions 
of Senators before the laſt War of Candy, they were 
free; and the conſiderations were either [great Servi- 
ces, or the great dignity of thoſe on whom they be. 
ſtowed this Honour, Thoſe new Families are divided 
mto thoſe that are called Ducal Familes, and thoſe 
that were called ſimply new Families; the reaſon of the 
former deſignation is not rightly underſtood, but 
one that knew all that related to that conititution par« 
ticularly well gave me agood account of it: that which 
naturally occurs as the reaſon of ir is, that al) thoſe 
Families thart are called Ducal, have had the Dukedom 
in their Houſe ;--Bur as all'the old Families bave _ 
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the ſame Honour, though they carry not that Title, 
ſo fome of the New Families havealſo had it, that yet 
are not called Ducal, - Others ſay that thoſe Families 
that have had Branches, who have been made Dnkes, 
without being firit Procurators of St. Mark, or that 
have been choſen to that Hogour, without their pre- 
tending to it, are called Ducal : Bur the true Account 
of this is, that from rhe year 1450. to the year 1620. 
for a hundred and ſeventy years rhere was a combi= 
natien made among thoſe new Families te preſerve 
the Dukedom till among them: For the old Families 
carrying it high,and excluding the new Families from 
the chief Honours, nineteen of the new Families en* 
tred into mutual ingagements to exclude the ancient 
Nobility : It is true they made the Dukedom ſometimes 
fall on ſome of the new Families that were not of this 
Afﬀociation; but this was more indifferent to them, 
as long as the ancient Families were ſhut out, and 
that it appeared that they bore the chief (way in E- 
lection. This Combination was a thing known to the 
very People, tho the Iuquiſitors did all rhey could to 
break it, and at leaſt to hide ir, ſo that I never met 
with it in any of their Authors: But this failed in the 
year 1620. when Memmzio was choſen Duke, who was 
deſcended of one of the ancient Nobility, which was 
ſo great a mortification to the caſe Dacale, that one 
of them (Verniers) hanged himſelf, by the rage to 
which that diſgrace drove him, yet his man came in- 
to the room in time before he was dead and cut him 
doſtn, and he lived long after that in a better mind. 
Since that time one of the Bembo's, two of the Cor- 
naro's, and one of the Contrarim's, and the preſent 
Prince of the Ju{{injani, the firſt of that Family that 
hath had that Honour, have been Dukes, who are all 
of the ancient Families: So that this Faction is now 
(o intirely buried, that it is not generally known, even 
in Venzce it (elf, that it was ever among them : and 
thus 
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thus time and other accidents bring about happy & 
vents,”which no care nor indut.ry could produce; 
for that which all the endeavours of the Inquiſitor 
could not compaſs, was brought about of it (elf. It 
is true the Factions in Venice, tho' violent enough in 
the perſons of thoſe who manage them, yet are nat 
derived by them as an Inheritance to their Polterity, 
as it was among the Florentines ; who, tho' they 
value themſelves as a fize of men much above the /e- 
nerians, whom they deſpiſe as a phlegmatick anddull 
race of People, yet ſhewed how little they underitogd 
with all their vivacity to conduCt their State, fince by 
their domeitick heats they loit their liberty, which 
the Venettans have had the wiſdom {til} to preſerve, 
This Faction of the Caſe Ducal was, perhaps, willing 
to let the matrer fall, for they loſt more than they 
gat by ir; for the ancient Families in revenge ſet 
themſelves again{t them, and excluded them from all 
the other advantageous empioyments of the State,For 
the others being only united in the ſingle point rela 
ting ts the Dukedom, the ancient Families let them 
Carry it, butin all other competitions they (et up al 
Ways fu-h-Competitors againſt the Pretenders that 
were of the Ducal Families, that -were munch mere 
eſteemed than theſe were, (o that they ſhur them out 
of all the beſt Offices of the Republick Such a Fa. 
Ction as this was, if ir had been ftill keptup, might in 
concluſion have prov'd fatal to their ibecry. Lt is indeed 
a wonder to ſee the Dignity of the Duke ſo much cour- 
red, for he is only a Priſoner of State, tied up to fuch 
Rules, ſo ſeverely reſtrained, and ſhut up (as it were) 
in an Appartment of the Palace of St. Mark , that it 
isnot ſtrange to (ee ſome of the greateſt Families, in 
particular the Cornara's, declire it. All the Family, if 
ever ſo numerous, mult retire out of the Senate when 
a Duke is choſen onr of it, only one that is next to 
him of Kin fits (till, but without a Vore ;, And the yo 
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real Priviledge that the Duke hath, is, that hecan of 
himſelf, without communicating wirh the Sav:z, pro- 
poſe matters, either to the Council of Ten, to the 
Senate, or to the Great Conncel, whereas all 0- 
ther Propoſitions muſt be firſt offered to the Savsr, 
and examined by them, who have a fort of Tribu- 
nitian Power to reject what they diſlike; and tho” 
they cannot hinder the Duke to make a Propofition, 
yet they can mortifie him when he hath made it ; 
they can hinder it to be voted, and after it is voted 
they can ſuſpend the execution of it till itis examined 
over again ; and a Duke that is ofan active ſpirit mult 
reſolve toendure many of theſe afflictions : And it is 
certain that the Savis do ſometimes affect to thew rhe 
greatneſs of their Authority, and exercife a fort of 
Tyranny, in the rejecting of Propoſitions, when they 
intend ro humble rhofe that make rhem ; yerthe grea- 
tet part of the beit Families court this Honour of 
of Dukedom extremely. When Sagredo was upon the 
point of being choſen Duke, there was ſo violent an 
outcry againft it over all Venice, becauſe of the dif- 
grace that they thought would come on the Repub- 
lick, if they had a Prmce whoſe Noſe had miſcarried 
in ſome unfortunate diforders: the Senate complied. 
ſo far with this averfion that the people teſtified, that 
tho' the Inquiſitors rook care to hang or drown many 
of the chief of the Mutineers, yet they let the deſign 
for Sapredo fall; upon which he was fo much diſguit- 
ed, that he retired ro a Houſe he had in the Terra 
firma, and never appeared 'more at Venice : during 
which time of his retirement he writ two Books, the 
one Memorie Ottomaniche, which is printed, and he is 
accounted the belt of all their modern Authors ; the 
other was, Memoirs of the Government and Hiſtory of 
Venace, which hath never been printed z and ſome fay 
it is t00 ſincere, and too particular, ſo that it is thought 


it will be reſerved among their Archives. It hath 
been 
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been a fort of Maxim now for ſome time, not '4 
Chooſe a married man to be Duke, for the Coronati. 
on of a Dutcheſs goes high, and bath coſt above z 
hundred thouſand Duckats, Some of the ancient F,. 
milies have aftected the Citle of Prince, and haz: 
called their Branches Princes of the Blood ; and thy 
the Cornara's hive done this morethan any other, yet 
others, upon the accouat of fome Principalities that 
their Anceſtors had in the Iilands of the Archipe 
have alſo aftected thoſe vain Titles : But the Inqu 
tors have long azo obliged them to lay afide all thok 
high Titles, and ſuch of them as boaſt roo much 
their Blood, find the diſlike which that brings @ 


. them very ſenhlibly ; for whenſoever they. pretend 


to any great Employments, they find themſelves 4. 
ways excluded, When an Election of Ambaſladon 
was propoſed, .or any of the chief Offices, it was wont 
to be madein thoſe terms, That the Councel muſt chooſe 
one of its Principal M:mbers for ſuch an — 
bur becauſe this look'd like a term of dittinCtion a- 
mong the Nobility, they changed it five and twenty 
years ago, andinitead of Princepal, they now uſe the 
term Honourable, which compcehends the who!e Body 
of their Nobility, without any dittinCtion. It is & 
Venice, in the Church as well as in the Staie, that the 
Head of the Body hath a great Title, and particular 
Honours done him, whereas in the mean while this 
meer Pageantry, and under theile big words there u 
_ only a light ſhadow of Authority ; tor thei 
Biſhop has the glorious Title of Patriarch, as well a 
the Duke is called their Prince, and Hzs Serenzty, and 
hath his Name ſtampt upon their Coyn : $9 the Pa 
triarch hath no Authority ; for not only St. Marks 
Church is intirely exempted from his Juriſdi-tion, and 
is immediately ſubject to the Duke, but his Authority 
isin all other things fo ſubjeCt to the Senate, and fo 
regulated by them, that he hath no more power oo 
they 
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they are pleaſed to allow him ; ſo that the Senate is as 
really the Supreme Governour over all Perſons, and 
in all Cauſes, as the Kings of England have pretended 
to be in their own Dominions fince the Retormation: 
But befides all this, the Clergy of Venice have a very 
extraordinary exemption, and are a fort of a Body 
like a Presbyrtery independent of the Biſhop ; the 
Curates ace choſen by the Inhabitants of every Pariſh, 
and this makes that no Nuble Venctran is ſuffered to 
pretend to any Curacy, for they thirk it below that 
Dignity to ſuffer one of their Body to engege in a 
competition with one of a lower Order, and ro run 
the hazard of heing rejected. I was told the marner 
of thoſe Elections was the moſt ſcandalous thing pofſi- 
ble, for the ſeveral Candidates appear on the day of 
election, and (et out their own metirs, and defame 
the ether Pretenders in the fouleſt language, and in 
the moſt ſcurrilous manner imaginable ; the ſecrers 
of all their lives are publiſh'd in moſt reproachful 
rerms, and nothing is ſo abject and ridiculous, that 
is not put in practice on thoſe occaſions. There is a 
ſort of an Afiociation among the Curates for judging 
of their common concerns, and ſome of the Laity of 
the ſeveral Pariſhes ali't in thoſe Courts,(o that here 
is a real Presbyrery, The great Libertinage that is ſo 
undecent!y praCtiſed by moſt forts of people at Venice, 
extends ir felf to the Clergy to ſuch a depree,thar tho” 
Ignorance and Vice ſeem the only indel.ble CharaCters 
that they carry generally over all Italy, yet thole ap- 
pear herein a much more conſpicuous manner than 
elſewhere, and upon theſe popular elections all comes 
our. The Nuns of Venice have been under much ſcan- 
dal for a great while; there are ſome Monat «ics 
that are as famous for their ftrictnel(s, and exaCtneſs 
to their Rules, as others are for the Liberties they 
take; chiefly vhoſe of St. Zachary and St. Laurence, 
where none but Noble Vencti.vis areadmitred,. and 


where it is not {o much as pretended that that they 
have 
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have retired for Devotion ; bur it is owned to be day 
meerly that they might not be too great a charge; 
their Family: They are not vailed, ther Neck an 
Breall is bare, and they receive much Company : by 
that which 1 ſaw was 1a a publick Room, in which 
there were many grills for- ſeveral Parlors, fo that the 
Converſation is very confuſed, for tkeir being a di. 
ferent Company at every Grill, and the \taliay 
ſpeaking generally very loud, the noiſe of (o. many lou 
talkers is very difagreeable The Nuns talk mud 
and very ungracetully, and allow themſelves a libery 
in rallying that other places could not bear. © About 
four years ago the P. triark intended to bring in ars 
form into thoſe Houles, but tae Nuns of St. Lawreng 
with whom he began, told him plainly they were 
Noble Veneti:ns who had choſen that way of Lifes 
more convenient for them, bur they would not ſubs 
ject themſelves to his regulations, yet he came and 
would thut np their Houſe, fo they went to ſet fire to 
it ; upon which the Senate inte: poſed and ordered the 
Patciark to deſiſt. There is no Chriſtian ſtate in the 
World, that hath expreiled a Jealouhe of Church-mens 
getting into the publick Councils ſo much as the Ve- 
nerians, for as a Noble Venetian that goes into Or- 

ders, looſes thereby his right of going to vote in the 
great Council, ſo when any of them are promoted to 
be Cardinals, the whole Kindred and Family mutt du- 

ring their Lives withdraw from the great Council, 

and are alſo incapable of all Imployments: and by a 

Clauſe which they added when they received the In- 

quihtion, which ſeemed of no great conſequence, the 

have made it to become a Coutrt abſolutely ſubje 
to them; for it being provided that the Inquifttors 
ſhould do nothing but in the -preſeac* of ſuch as 
ſhould be deputed by the Senate to be the witneſſes 
of their. proceedings, thoſe Deputies cither will not 
co:ne but when they think fir, or will not ſtay long” 
cc 
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er then they are pleaſed with their proceedings; fo 
that either their abſence or their with-drawing diſ- 
ſolves the Court: for a citation cannot be made, a 
witneſs cannot be examined, nor the lealt point of 


form carcied on, if the Deputies of the Senate are not 


preſent: and thus it is, that though there is a Court 
of Inquiſition at Venice, yet there is ſcarce any Pers 
ſon brought into trouble by it, and there are many 
of the Proteſtant Religion that live there without a- 
ny trouble: and though there is a Congregation cf 
them there that hath their exerciſe of Religion very 
regularly, yet the Senate gives them no trouble, It 
is true the Hoſt's not being carried about in Proceſ- 
fron, bur ſecrecly by the Prieit to the tick, makes that 
this uneafie diſc1imination of Proteftant and Papilt 
doth not offer ir ſelf here as in other places, for the 
Kraitneſs of the 1treets, and the Channels through 
which one mult goalmoſt every toot, makes that this 
could not be done in Venice as it is elſewhere, and 
from Venice this rule is carried over their whole Ter- 


| 1itocy, tho* the like reaſon doth not hold in the Terra 


Firma. The Venetians aie generally ignorant of the 
matters of Religion to a ſcandal, and they are as un= 
concerned in them, as they are iirangers to them, 
ſo that all that vaſt pomp ir their Ceremonies, and 
Wealrh in their Churches, is aficcted rather as a point 
of Magniticence, or a matter of Emulation among Fa- 
milies, then that Superitition hath here ſnch a power 
over the Spirits of the People as it hath elſewhere; 
for the Atheiſm that is recerved by many here, is the 
dwelt and courſeft thing that can be imagired, The 
young Nobility are fo generaily corrupted :in their 
Morals, and fo given up to a moit ſupine Ignorance 
of all ſo:t of Knowledge, that a man cannot eaſily 
imagine to what a height this is grown, and for Mi. 
lirary Courage there is (carce fo much as the ambition 
of being thought brave remairing ameng the vieater 
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part of them. It ſeemed to me a ſtrange thing to 
the Broglio fo full of graceful-yong Senators and 
bles, when there was ſo glorious a War on foot yi 
the Turks, but inftead of being heated in point 
Honour to hazard their Lives, they rather think it 
extravagant piece of folly for them to go and ha; 
it, when a little Mony can hire ſtrangers that doit 
{nch eafie terms, and thus their Arms arein the har 
of {trangers, while they ſtay at home managing the 
Intrigues in the Broglio, and difſolving their Spirit 
among their Courtiſans. And the reputation of ther 
Service is of lare years ſo much ſunk, that it is ve 
ſtrange to ſee ſo many come to a ſervice fo decrie 
Where there is (o little care had of rhe Souldiers, a 
ſo little reg ard had to the Officers: the arrears are 
lowly paid, and rhe rewards are fo (cantly dittribute 
that if they do not change their maxims, they m; 
come to feel this very ſenſibly 5 for as their Subje& 
are not acquainted with Warlike matters, fo rheir Xi 
bility have no ſort of ambition that way, and ſtrange 
are extreamly diſguſted. It is chiefly to the con 
Cture of affairs that rhey owe their ſafety, for the 
bleneſs of all their Neighbours, the Turk, rhe E 
peror, the King of Spam, the Pope, and the Duked 
Mantus, preſerves them from the apprehenhon of 
Invaſion, and the quarrels and degeneracy of the 
Subjects, ſave them from the fears of a revolt, but 
formidable Neighbour would put them hard toit 
One great occafion of the degeneracy of the Iraliam 
and in particular of the Venetian Nobility, is a maxif 
that hat been taken up for ſome conhiderable tir 
that for the preſervation of their Families, it is! 
that only one of a Family ſhould marry, to which 
will not add that it is generally believed that the Wit 
is in common to the whole Family: By this means 
the younger Brothers that have appointments for hilt 


an1thit huve no Families that come from them, a! 
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not ſtirred up by any ambition to ſgnalize themſelye: or 
to make Families, and fo they give way tO all the lazi- 
| neſs of Luxury, andare quite enerviated b it. W here- 
vid! as the beſt ſervic« s done in other Stures flows frum the 
nll neceffiries as well as the afpirings ct y.unger-Erochers 
ita or their Families, whoſe blood qua'ihes rhem ro pre- 
tend, as well as their pride and ny cefrics puſh them 
mo on, ro acquire firſt a repuratic”, 41d ten a forrune : 
and Bur 9!! this is a myſtery to the Venetians, who appre- 


the hend ſo much from the adtive Spirits of a rccflrous No- | 


pid bilicy, char co lay thoſe to ſicep, they encuurage them 
tha in all things that may blunc and depreſs their minds, 
y and yourh rarurally hatcs Letcers as much as it loves 
ric pleaſure, when it 15 lo far from being reſtrained, that ir 
, an 15 rarher puſhed on toall the licentiouſneſs of unlimited 
re (8 diſorders, 
tet Yer 1 muſt add one thing, that tho Venice, is the 
mai} place in the whole World where plcafure is moſt ſtudi- 
ed, and where the youth have borh the greatcſt Wealth, 
and the moſt leiſure ro purſue it: yer ir is the place 
that I ever ſaw where true and innocent pleaſure 1s the 
leaſt underſtood, in which I will make a little digreſ- 
ſion thar perhaps will not, be unpleaſant. As for the 
picaſures of Friendſhip or Marriage they are ſirangers 
to them, for the horrible diſtruſt, in which they all 
live, of one another, makes that it is very rare co find 
a Friend in Italy, but moſt of all in Verice : ar:d tho 
we have Lecn told of ſeveral ſtories cf celcbrated 
friendſhips there, yer theſe are now very rare. As for 
their Wives they are bred to ſo much ignorance, they 
axiay converie ſo little, that they know nothing bur the dull 
tine ſuperſtition on Holy-daies, in which they ſtay in the 
is fy Ciurches as long as they can, and ſo prolong the hitcle 
ich Wy !1Þerty they have of going abroad on thoſe daies, as 
Wit Children do their hours of play : They are not em>[0y- 
an <din their domeſtick affairs, and generally rhey wad: - 
ve ſtand ro ſort of Work, fo that I was told tha: :!icy 
vere the infipideſt creatures imaginable : they are p-r- 
nc: F ht 
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haps as vitious as 1n other places, but it is among them 
down-right lewdneſs, for they are not drawn intoie 
by the intanglements of Amour that inveigle and lead 
many perſons much farther than rhey. imagined or i/ 
rended at firſt, bur in them the firſt ſtep without 

preamble or preparative , is down-righe beaſtline(s, 
And an Italian that knew the World well, faid upoy 
this matter a very lively thing to me, he faid their 
Tealouſie made him reſtrain their Daughters, and their 
Wives ſo much, that they could have none of thoſe 
domeſtick Entertainments of Wir, Converſation, and 
Friendſhip, that the French or Engliſh have at home: 
Itis true, thoſe he ſaid hazard a little the Honour of 
their Families by that liberty, tur the Italians by their 
exceſſive caution, made that they had none of chevis 
delights of a marricd State 3 and notwithſtanding af 
their uncaſje Jealouſie, they were ſtill in danger of x 
contraband Nobility, therefore he thought they would 
do much bctrer to hazard a lirtle, when it would pro- 
duce a certain fatisfafion, than to watch ſo anxiouſly, 
and thereby have an infipid companion inſtead of a live 
iv triend, tho ſhe migche perhaps have fome 111 m& 
ments. As for their Koutes they have nothing conves 
nient at Venice, for the ArchiteRure 15almoit all the 
lame, one Stair-caſe, a Hall that runs along the body of 
the Houſe, and Chambers on both hands, bur there art 
no apartments, no Cloſets, or Back-ſtairs 3 fo thar in 
Houſes that are of an exccfhive Wealth, they have ye 
no ſorrof convenierce 3 Ti:cir Bed-ſftcads are of Trot 
becauſe cf the Yermin tl:at their moiſture produces, | 
the bottoms are of boards, upon which they lay fo me 
ny Quilts, thar it is a huge ſtep to ger up to them, thar 
great Chairs arc all upright without a {lope 1n the back, 
hard in the bottom, and the wood of rhe arms is nor eo 
vered : they mix water with their Wine in their Hog 
heads, ſo that for above half the year, the Wines 
cizher dead or ſour; they do not leaven their bread, © 
that it is extream heavy, and the Oyen is roo much” 
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heated, ſo that the crum is as dough, when the crot is 
as hard as a ſtone ; in all Inns they boil mea: firſt betore 
it is roaſted, aud thus as indeed they make ir render, io 
it js quite taſtleſs and infipid : And as for their Land- 
carriage all Lombardy over is exrream 1mconveniert, for 
their Coaches are faſtned to the perch, whic'1 wakes 
them as uneaſie as a Cart : Ir is true they begin to have 
at Rome, and Naples 3 Coaches that are faſtned to a ſore 
of double perch that runs along the borrom of the 
Coach of both fides, whichare ſo thin that they ply co 
the motion of the Coach, and are extream cafie, bur 
thoſe are not known in Lombardy ; and befides this their 
Caleſhes open, ſo that one is expoſed co the Sun, and 
duſt in Summer, and to the Weather in Winter : Bur 
tho they are covered as ours are, on the other fide of 
the Appenins, yer I ſaw none that were covered in Lom- 
bardy : and thus by an enumeration of many of the 
innocent pleaſures, and conveniences of life, it ap 

that the /enetjans purſue ſo violently forbidden pleafures, 


that they know not how to find our that which is al- 
lowable, Their conſtanr m=_ in the Brog/i2 is their 
c 


chief buſineſs, where thole that are neceffirous are pur- 
ſuing for employments of advantage, and thoſe thar 
are full of wealth rake a fort of pleaſure in croſling cheir 
prerentions, and in embroiling marters. The walk in 
which the Nobility tread is left ro them, -for 1.0 others 
dare walk among them, and they change the fide of 
the ſquare of St. Mark as the Sun, and the weather di- 
ret them. Perhaps a derivation thar Mr. Patin gave 
"me of Brolio from the Greek Peribolaton, a little cor- 
rupted 1s nor forced, and fince rhey make all their pac- 
ries, and manage all rheir intrigues in thoſe Wal«:, [ 
am apt to think that broils, brovillons and embroit ncats 
are all derived from the agirations that are managed in 
thoſe walks. 

As for the laſt created Nobility of Venice, T came to 
know ſome particulars that I have not yer ſeen in any 
Books, which I ſuppoſe will not be unacceprtabl= ro you. 
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Te 15 certain that if the Venetians could have foreſeen # 
che beginning of the War of Candy, the vaſt expenite 
in which the !cngrth of ir engaged them, they would 
have abandoned the Iſle, rather than have waſted their 
Treaſure, and debaſed their Nobility. Thus laſt wa 
extream ſenſible ro them : for as the dignity of 'the 
rank they hold is ſo much the more eminenr as it 1s re- 
ſtrained to a ſmall number, ſo all the beſt employmeng 
and Honours of the State belonging to this body, the 
admitting ſuch a- number into 1t, as muſt rife outof 
Seventy eight Families, was in effc& rhe ſharing their 
inheritance among ſo ' many adopred Brothers. This 
had been lefs infamous if they had communicated that 
Honour only to the ancicnr Citizens of Yerrce, or to 
the No':ility of thoſe Srares that they have ſubdued 
the Terra firmaz for as there are many Citizens who 
areas ancicnt as the Nobility, only their Anceſtors not 
happening to be cf that Councel chat aſſumed the Ge- 
vernment abcur foar hundred years ago, they have rot 
becn raiſcd to that Honour, to there had heen no infamy 
in creating ſome of them to be of the Nobility. It 
2 been alſo brought urder cosſulrarion long ago, up- 
on the reduction of rhoſe Stares in the Terra firms, 
whether jr was not adviſable according to.the Maxim 
of the ancienr Romans to communicate that dignity to 
ſome of their chief Families, as being the ſureſt way 
r9 give ſome conrentment to thoſe States, ir being alſo 
a real as wi Il asa cheap ſecuriry, when the chief Faml- 
lies in thoſe Cities, were admitted ro a ſhare in all che 
Honours of the Republique, 
bility of thoſe States thought they had Honour enough 
by their birth, and ſo Zambara of Breſcia refuſe d to ac- 
cept an Wnour from thoſe that lad robbed his Country 


. of its Li\xcrry, yer his poſteriry are now of another 


ma, forthcy came and bought in this laſt Sale of Ho- 
pour that which was freely offered to their Anceſtor, 
aud was rejcted by him. When rke Senate found it 


elf cxurcamly prefled for money during the War it ws 
x 
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It is true ſome of the No- 
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ar firſt propoſed that ſome Families, to the number of 
five, mickr be En05lcd; rhey offering ſ1xry thouſand 
Ducats it they were Venerians, and' ſeventy thouſa:d if 
the. wcre ſtrangers : There was but one perſon thar op- 
poſed this in the S-narez fo 1t being paſſed there, was 
reſented ro the great Council 3 and there it was like ro 
hs palſed withour any dithculry, bur one perſon op- 
oled it with ſo muc!: vigor, that rho the Duke defired 
im to give over his oppoſition, fince the neecfliries of 
the War required a great ſupply, yer he perfiſted ſtill ; 
and tho one of rhe Savit (er forth with tears che extre- . 
miries ro which the Stare was rednc: d, he ſtill infiſted 
and fell upon one concei: thar rurned the whole C:uncel, 
he faid they were not ſure if five perſons could be 
found that would purchaſe that Honour at ſuch a rate, 
and then it mr way vaſt diſgrace, to expoſe the offer 
of Nobility firſt to Sale, and then the afrone of 5nd- 
ibg no Buyers when it was offered to te (old, and by 
this means he put by the reſolution for chat time : 
But then another method was taken that was more ho- 
nourable, and was of- a more extended conſequence. 
Labia was the firſt that preſented a Petition to the grear 
Councel, ſetting forth his merits rowards the Repuh- 
lique, and defiring that he might be thought worthy to 
offer a huudred thouſand Ducats rowards the ſervice of 
the Srate ; rhis was underſtood to be the asking to be 
made Noble at that price. Delfin» ſaid he thonghe eve- 
ry man might be well judged worthy to offer ſuch an 
aſhtance to the Publique, and that ſach as brought thar 
ſupply might expe& a ſuicable acknowledgment from 
the Senate, who might afterwards of their own accord 
beſtow that Honour on thoſe that exprefled ſo much 
za! for the Publique : and this would in ſome fore 
malarain that degree which would be roo much debaſed 
if it were thus bought and ſold : bur ir ſeems the pur- 
chaſers had no mind to part with their money, and to 
leave the reward to the gratitude of the Councel, ſo 
the Pericion was granted in plain rerms: and the Nohi- 
F 3 lity 
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tiry fo acquired was not only ro deſcend tothe Chil. 
dren of him that was enotled, bur ro his Brothers av 
the whole Family ro ſuch a degree. Afrer Labia x 
great any more came with the like Petitions, and i 
w25 n07 unpleaſant to ſee in what rerms Merchants, tha 
came to buy this Honour ſet forth their merits, which 
were that they had taken care to furniſh the Republique 
with ſuch things as were neceſſary for its preſcrvaricn 
There was a fort of a Triumvirat formed of 2 Jew, z 
Greck, ard an Italian, who were the Brokers, and 
found out the Merchants : and at laſt brought down the 
price ſiorm a hundred thouſand to ſixty thouſand Ducar, 
ard no other qualifications were required if they had 
murey cnough: For when Correge ſaid co the Duke that 
he v::s afraid to ask that Honour for want of merit, 
the Fuke azked him if he had a hundred thouſand Dy- 
Ears, ard iwhen the other anſwered the ſum was ready, 
the Duke told him that was a great merit. Atlaſtſe. 
venty ciglit purchaſed this Honour, to the great regret 
of Labia ; who ſaid, that if he had imagined that 
many would have followed him in that demand, he 
would have bid fo high for it, that it would have been þ 
cur of their power to have done ir, Ir 15 true, 
of the Purchaſers were Ancient and Noble Families, 
buc many others were not only Merchants, bur were of 
the loweſt ſort of them; who as they had enriched 
themſelves by Trade, did then impoveriſh themſelves 
by the acquiſition of an Honour that as it obliged them 
to give over their Trade, and put them 1n a higher way 
of living, ſo ir hatY noe brought them jet in any ad- F 
vantage to ballance thac loſs: for they are fo much dr- 
ſpiſed, that =y are generally excluded when they 
compere with the ancient Nobility, tho this is done 
with that diſcretion, that the old Familics do nor de- 
clare alwaies againſt r1:c new, for thar would throw the 
new into a Fattion againſt rhem, which might be a great 

prejudice to rhem, for tne new are much more nume- 
wcus than the old, Another great prejudice = : 
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che Republique feels by this great promotion, is that the 
cheif Families of the Citizens of Venice, who had 
been long practiſed in the affairs of State, and our of 
whom the Envoys, the Secretaries of State, and the 
Chancellor that 1s the head of the Cirizens, as well as 
the Duke is rhe head of the Nobility, are to be choſen, 
-having purchaſed the chief honour of the Scate there 15 
not now a ſufficient number of capavle Citizens left for 
ſerving the Stare in thoſe Employments; bur this defeR 
will be redreſt with the help of a liccle rim? Butif 
this. increaſe of the Nobilicy hath leſſened che dignity 
of the ancient Families, rhere is a regulirion made in 
this age char ſtill preſerves a confideravle diftinction of 
Authority in their hands. Crimes againſt the Scate, 
when commirred by any of the Nobility, were alwates 
judged by the Inquifitors, and the Councel of Ten, bur 
all ocher crimes were judged by the Councel of Forty. 
But in the year 1624. one of the Nobles was accuſed 
of Pecular commirted in one of their Governments, and 
the Avogadore in the pleading as he fer forch his 
Crime, called him a Rogue and a Robber: yer tho his 
Crimes were manifeſt, there being bur fix and twenty 
Judges preſent, twelve only condemned him, and four- 
reen acquitred him, this gave great offence, for tho 
he was IIy as by his Judges, his Crimes were evident, 
io that his fame could not be reſtored : for rhe depofiti- 


ons of the Wirtneſles, and rhe Avogadores ( or the Ar« 
torney Generals ) charge were heard by che people z 
ſo it was | pray ro make a difterence berween the 


Novility and the other ſubjeRs 3 and fince all Trials be- 
fore the forty were publique, and the Trials before the 
Ten were in ſecret, it ſeemed fit to remit the Nowhili- 
ty to be tried by the Ten : Some foreſaw that this would 
tend to a Tyranny, and raiſe the dignity of the ancienr 
Families, of whom the Councel of Ten is alwaies com- 
poſed too high: therefore they oppoſed it upon this 
ground, thar fince the Councel of Forty ſent out many 
Orders. t9 the Governonrs, . ir would very much leſſen 
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their auttority, if they were not to be the Judges of 
thoſe who were obliged to receive their Orders : butt 
qualife this oppoſition, a Proviſo was made thatrs 
iwrvcd to the Councel of Forty, a power to Judge of 
the obedience that was given to their Orders, bur all 
« ther accuſations of the Nobility were remitred to the 
Council cf Ten : and the body of the Nobility wereſs 
pleaſed with this d;ſtinftion thar was put berween them 
and the other Subjedts. rhar rhey did not ſee that this 
did really inflaye them fo much the more, avd brou 
them under more danger : fince thoſe who judge in e- 
crer have a freer ſcope to their paſſions, than thoſe 
whoſe proceedings are publique, and fo are 1n cffe& 
ivdz<d ty rhe Pablique, which is often a very efteftual 
reſtr2int upon rhe Judges themſelves. Bur the Councel 
© Ten being generally in the hands of che great Fami- 
'ies : whereas thoſe of all ſorts are of rhe Councel of 
Forty, which was the chief Judicatory of the Stare, 
and is much Ancienter than that of Ten: it had heen 
much more wiſely done of them to have been ſtill 
Judged by the Forty : And if they had thoughrirfor 
their Honour, to have a difference made in the way of 
judging the Nobility, and the other Subjefts, it had 
been more for their ſecurity re have brought their Trials 
ro this, that whereas the Forty Judge all other Offen- 


ders wich open doers, the Notility ſhould be judged, 


me doors being ſhut, which isa thing they very much 
defire now, bur without any hope of ever obraining it : 
For this power of Judging the Nobility 1s now conf!- 
dered as the Righr of the Ten, and if any man would 
go about to change ir, the Inquifitors would be per- 
haps very quick with him as a mover of Sedition, and 
be, in that caie, borh Judge, and Party 4 Yer the In- 


gquifitors being apprehenfive of the diitaſt rhar this - 


might breed in the body of the Nobility, have made a 
ſort of regvlarion, tho ir doth not amoant to much; 
which 1s that the Novilicy ſhall be Judzed before the 
Councel 
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Councel of Ten for :rrrocious caſes, @ch as matters of 
Fare, - the robbing the Publique, and other enormous 
Crimes 3 . but that for all ocher marters they are co be 
Judged by the Forty : yer the Council of Ten draws all 

caſes before them, and none dare «iſpuce with them. 
Burt this leads me to (ay a lirtle ro you of char parr of 
this Conſtirution , which 1s ſo much centured by 
Strangers : but is really both the greateſt glcry, and 
the chief ſecuricy of this Republique, which is the un- 
limited power of the Inquifitors, that extends not only 
to the Chief of the Nobility, but to the Duke himſelf, 
who is ſo ſubje& co them, that they may not only give 
him ſevere reprimends, bur ſearch his Papers, make 
his Proceſs, and in concluſion put him to Death with- 
our . being bound to give an account of their proceed- 
ings, Except to the Council of Ten, This 1s the dread 
nor only of all the Subje&s, bur of the whole Nobthry, 
and of all thac bear Office in che Republique, and makes 
the greareſt among them tremble, an! {o obligeth them 
toan exatt conduct, Bur thoit1isnot to be denied char 
upon ſome occaſions they may have been a lictle too 
ſudden, particularly in the known ſtory of Foſcarinz, 
yer {uch injuſtifable ſeverirics have occurred ſo (ſeldom, 
that 2s the wiſdom of this body in making and pre- 
ſerving ({uch an inſtirurion, cannot be enough admired, 
ſo the dexrrous condutt of thoſe who manage this vaſt 
truſt, fo as not to force che body to take 1t our of rhicir 
hands, 1s likewite higinly to be wondred ar. In ſhorr, 
the lnfo'cnces, the Fatiions, rhe Revenye:, the Necefs 
fities and Ambicrion char muſt necds poſlcls a great ma- 
ny Members ot {c vaſt a Body as is the Nobility of 
Venice, muſt have tl:irown them ofren mo many fatal 
Convulfions, if it were nor for the diced in which they 
all ſtand of this Court : which hach ſo many Spies 
#road, chiefly a.vong the Gonda!licr:. who cannor fail 
to diſcover all the ſecret commerce ct ence ; betides 
the ſecret adyices that are throw!! in ar {- many of theſe 
= k:ons 
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Lions Mcurhs that are in ſeveral places of St. Marl*4 
Palace, within which there arc Boxes that under the 
Keys of the Inquifitors, fo that ir is ſcarce poſſible fora 
man to be lorg in any deſign againſt the Srate, and not 
ro be diſcovered by them. And when they find any 
In fau!r, m are ſo incxorable, and fo quick as well zz 
ſevere in their Juſtice, that the very fear of this is 6 
cffeRual a reſtraint, thar perhaps the long preſervarial 
of Verice, and of its Liberty, is owing to this ſingle 
piece of their Conſtitution : and rhe Inquiſitors are 
perſons generally ſo diſtinguiſhed for their meric who 
muſt be ail of different Families; and their Authority 
laſts ſo ſhort a while, rhat the advantages of this vaſt 
Authority that is lodged with them are conſtant and 
viſible; whereas the unhappy inſtances of their being 
impoſed on, and carrying their ſuſpicions roo far, are 
fo few, that when cver the Nobilicy grows _— 
this yoke, and throws it off,one may reckon the Glory 
and Proſperity of Venice at an end. It was terribly at- Þ 
tackr nor long ag by Cornaro, when Ferom Cornaro we | 
pur to ceath for tis Corretpordence with Sparn ; he Þ 
was not near a-kin to the great Family of that Name, þ 
yer the Family th.cughe their Honour was ſo much 
roucht when cne of its remoreſt branches was condemn- 
ed of Treaſon, rhar they off red a hundred thouſand 
Crowns to have ſaved him, ani by conſequence to have 
preſerved the Family from that Infamy 3 bur tho this 
was nor accepted, for he ſuffered as he well deſerved, 
yer it was ſo viſible that none of the Family were con- 
cerned in his Crimes,. that ir did nor at all rurn to their 
prejudice, Bur upon the firſt occaſion that offered it } 
telf after rhar, ro quarrel with the proceedings of the 
Inquifit. rs, they laid hold on ir, and aggravared the 
marcer excreamly, ard moved for the limiting of their 
Aurhori:v, bur the Great Councel was wiler than to 
wuch { {cred a part of the Governmenr, fo they re- 
ah thew power very ittire, but they manage it = | 
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alf poſſible caution; A Foreigner that hath been many 
years in their {ervice rold me that the Stories with 
which Strangers . were frighted at the' Arbitraty Power 
tha was reſted in thoſe Inquifitors were Might things, in 
compariſon of the advantages that they* found from ir : 
and after eleven years ſpent in the'r Service, he ſaid, 
he never was ſo much as once ſent for to receive a re- 
primend from them. And if the Nobility, that haye 
any Commerce witch Strangers, confe(s it ſincerely to 
the Inquiſirors, chey are in no danger by it ; bur if they 
conceal ir, or any main circumſtances of it, their Pro« 
ceſs will be ſeen diſpatched. Theſe are the moſt re- 
markable things that I could pick up, during my ſtay 
at Venice, I have avoided to ſay any thing relating to 
their ſeveral Councels, Officers, and Fudicarories, or 
to the other parts of their Government, which are to be 
founlin al! Books; and the forms by which they give 
their Votes by Ballot are ſo well known, that ic were 
an 2buſwng of your time to enlarge my ſelf concerning 
them 3 nor was I ſufficiently informed concerning the 
particulars of the Sale of Nobility that is row on foot 
lince this laſt War with the Turks, which hath made 
tem willing to take up once 2gain tits eafie way of 
railing of Money : Nor could I give credit to that of 
which a perſon of great eminence there aſlured me, 
thar there wasa Poyſoner General in Venice, that had a 
falary, and was emp!o;ed by the Inquiiitors to diſpatch 
thoſe . againſt whom a publique proceeding would make 
t00 great a noiſe ; this I could nor believe, tho my Au- 
thor proteſted rhat the Brorher of one that was ſolicired 
to accept of the Employment, diſcovered 1tro lim, 
There is no place in the World where Strangers live 
with more freedom, and I was amazzd to ſec fo litrle 
exatineſs among rhe Scarchers of the Cuſtom-houle : 
for tho we had a Mullets-lead of Trunks, ard Port- 
mantles, yer non offered to ak us, either coming or 
going,, what we were, or what we carter with us. Bu: 
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the beſt znd Nobleſt entertainment that Venice affordet 
while I was there, was the company of Mr, De la Hge 
the French Embatiador, who as he hath ſpent his whole 
life in publick Embaſſies, ſo he hath acquired fo great a 
knowledge of the World, with fo true a Judgment, 
and fo ubligirg a Civility, that he may well paſs fora 
Pattern; and it is no wonder to fee him ſtill ingaged in 
a conſtant ſuccefliun of publique Employ ments ; and 
his Lady is ſo wonderful a perſon, that I pay them both 
bur a very ſmall part of what I owe chem, 1nthis ac- 
knowledgment, which I judge my ſelf bound ro make 
of their extraordinary civilities ro me : and indeed 
withour the advantage of fuch a rendezvcus as I had 
there, a fortnights ſtay at Venice had been a very redious 
marer. From Venice we went again to Padxa; From 
thence to Rotizo,which 1s but a ſmall Town, and fo ro the 
Ps, which divides the Territory of the Republique, 
from the Ferrareſe, which is now the Popes Country, 
and here one ices what a difterence a good and a bad 
Governmerit makes in a Country 3 for tho the ſoil is 
the ſame on bork {des of che River, and the Ferrareſ 
was once yn of the beaurifulleſt ſpors of all Tray, as 
Ferrar was one of its teſt Towns, while they had 
Princes of their own, who for acomſe of fone Ages 
were Princes of ſuch Eminent verrue, and of ſo Heroical 
a Nobleueft that they were really the Fathers of their 
Conntry, nothing can be imagined more chan;ed than 
all this 1s now. The fo!! 1s abardoned, ard uncult- 
vared, nor were there hands enough fo much asto 
mow their Graſs, which we faw withering in their Mea- 
dows to our no ima. wonder, "We were am. Zed to ſee 
{o rich a ſoil thus foriaken of irs Inkabirar.ts, and much 
more when we paiied rhrongh thus vaſt Town, which 
by irs excent ſhes what it was about an Age ago, and 
1s Bow fo much deferred, that there arc whole fhdes cf 
Srrecrs wichcur fnhabitants, and the poverty of the 
place appens fignally in the Churches, whuch-are = 
an 
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and- poorly adorned, for the ſuperſticion of Italy is fo 
rarenous, and makes ſuch a progreſs in this Age, that 
one may juſtly rake the meaſures of the Wealth of any 
place from the Churches. The fuperſtition or vanity of 
chis ' Age is ſo much beyond rthar of the paſt, tho the 
contrary to this is commonly believed rhat all rhe vaſt 
Buildings of great Churches or rich Covents, and rhe 
ſurprizing wealth that appears in them on Feſtiva] daies 
are the donatives of rhe preſent Age; fo thar it isa 
yulgar error that ſome have taken up, who fancy thar 
ſuperſtition is at a ſtznd, if nor in a decay, unleſs it be 
acknowledged rhar the craft of the Prieſts hath opened 
to them a new merhod to ſupporc their riches, when 
the old ones of Purgatory, and Indulgences were be- 
come leſs cffefual in an Age of more knowledge, and 
berrer enligntned, and that is to engage men to an emu- 
lation and a vanity in inriching their © hurches as much 
as other Nra'ians have in the inriching their Palaces, ſo that 
a:they have a pleaſure as well as a vanit» in ſeeing ſo much 
dead wealch in their Houſes, they have tranſlated the 
ſame humcvur ro their Churches : and the vaniry of the 
preſent Ape that helieves Hirele or nothing cf thoſe con- 
trivances of Purgarory, or the like, producerh rhe ſame 
if nor greater eftefts in the building and inriching 
their Churches, and fo carries ir m expence and prod1- 
pality from the ſuperſtirion of the former Ages that Le- 
lieved every thing. Bur ro retuin to Ferrara, I could 
not bur a:k all I ſaw how it came, that fo rich a Soil was 
{o ſtrangely abandoned, ſome ſaid t!:* Air was become 
ſo unhealchy, rhat thoſe who ſay" in ic were very ſhort- 
liv'd 3 bur ic is well known that fourſcore years ago it 
was well peopled ; and rhe ill Air is occaſ;oned by the 
want of Inhabiranrs, for there nor being people to drain 
the ground, and to kcep the Ditches clean, this makes 
that there is a great deat of water that lies on the ground 
and zors, which infeRs the Air in the fame manner as is 
obſeryed in that vaſt and rich, bur uninhabited Cham- 
paign of Rome, fo that the 111 Air is the efte rather _— 

the 
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the cauſe of rhe diſpeopling of the Popes Dominicay, 


The true cauſe js the ſeverity of the Government, and. 


the heavy Taxes, and frequent Confiſcations by which, 
the Nephews of ſeveral Popes, as they have devourgd 
many of che Families of Ferrara, fo they have drives 
away many more; And this appcars more viſibly 

the differenc ſtate as well as the Conſtitution of Baloygns, 
which is full of people that abound in wealch, andg 
the Soil is extream rich, ſo it is cultivated with all due 
care. For Bologna delivered it ſelf tothe Popedon 
upon a capirulation, by which there are many priyj- 
ledges reſeryed to it. Crimes there are only puniſhed 
in the perſons of rhoſe who comwir them, bur there ae 
no Confiſcarions of Eſtates ; and thy tie Authority, jp 
Crimina! marrers, belongs to the Pope, and 1s managed 
by a Legar and his Officers ; yet the Civil Governmen, 
the Vagiſtracy, and the power of Judic:ture in Civil 
marrers, is intireiy in the hands of the Ste : And by 
this regulation it1s, that as tHe riches of Bok:gna amazy 
a Stranger, ir neicher being on a Navigabie t1ver, by 
which 1rt 1s not capable of much Trade, ncr bcing the 
center of a Soveraignty where a Court 1s kept; (oo 
Taxes that the Popes fetch from thence are (o cc:.: :\en 
ble, that he draws much more from the place o; 1,4 
iy, than ſrom thofe where his Authority is unlimircd agd 
abſalute, bur that are by thoſe means almoſt quite abay 
doned : for the greatneſs of a Prince or Stare riſing from 
the numbers of the SubjeRs, thoſe Maxims that retain 
the Subjects, and that draw Strangers to come among 
chem, are certainly the trueſt Maxims for advancing the 
greatneſs of rhe Maſter. And I could not but with 
much ſcorn obſerve the folly of fome Frenchmen, who 
made uſe of this argument to ſhew the greatneſs of they 
Nation, that one found many Frenchmen in all placesw 
which one could come, whereas there were no Englih 
nor Datch, no Switzers, and very few Germans : but this 


is juſt contrary rothe right conſequence that guy | 
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be drawn from this obſervation. Ir is certain that few 
leave their Country and go to ſertle elſewhere, if they 
arenor prefled with ſo much unea(ineſs at home that the 
cannor well live among their Friends and Kindred, fo 
that 4 mild Government drives out no ſwarms: whereas 
ie is the ſure mark of a ſevere Government tha. weakens 
ir (eff, when many of the Subjects find it fo hard ro ſub- 
fiſt at home, that they arc forced to ſeek that abrcad, 
which they would much rather do intheir own Country, 
if 1 irons, and ocher (eyericies did not force them 
ro their habiratiors, 

But to rerurn to the wealth of B:{o2ng, it appears in 
every corner of the Town, and all round it: tho its 
ſcituation is not very favourable, for ir lics at the foor 
of the Appenins on the Nerch fide, and is extream cold 
in Winter. The Houſes arc built as at Padua and Bern, 
ſo that one walks all the Town over covered under Pi- 
2ZZ2's; bur the Walks here are boch higher and larger 
then any where clſe : There are many Noble Palaccs all 
over the Town, and the Churches, and Ccnvents are 
mcredibly rich: Within the Town the richeſt are the 
Dominicans, which is che chicf houſe of the Order, 
where their Founders Body is laid in one of the beſt 
Chappels of Italy; and next to them are the Franciſ- 
cans, the Servites, the Jeſuires, and che Cannons Re- 
gular of Sc, Salvator. In this laſt there is a ſcrowl of 
the Hebrew Bible, which tho it is nor the tenth 
of the Bible, they fancy ro be the whole Bible : End 
they were made believe by ſome Jew, that hath no 
doube ſold it at a high rate, that it was wricten by Ex- 
rab's own Hand, and this hath paſt long for current : 
Bur the Manuſcript is only a fine Copy hke thoſe thar 
the Jews uſe in their Synagogues ; that may be perhaps 
three or four hundred years old : That part of it on 
which  caft my eye was the Book of Efher, ſo by the 
bulk of the Scrowl, I judged it to be the colle&tion cf 
thoſe (mall Books of the Teſtament that the yore 
er 
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fer after che Law; hut thoſe of the houſe fancy 
have a great treaſure in ir, and perhaps ſuch Jews & 
have ſeen it are willing ro laugh at their 1pnerance, and 
ſo ſufter them to go of in their error. The chiq 
Church in che Town 1s St. Petrone's, and there one ſer 
the curious and cxat Meridional-line, which that rare 
Aſtronomer Cafini aid along a great part of the pave. 
menr in a braſs Circle : It marks che rruc _ of mit. 
day from F ns ro 7amary, and is one of thebeſt-perfax. 
mazces that perhaps rhe World ever ſaw. In t 
ſquare before the Church, on clic one fide of is 
the Legates Palace, among orher Starues one ſurprized 
me much, it was Pope Founr, which 1s fo named by 
the People of the Town, it 1s true the learned Men 
fay ir 1s the Statue of Pope Nicolas the I V. who had 
indeed a Yourkhly and Womaniſh face. - Bur as I lo6k- 
ed ar this Statue very attentively, through a hecle pro- 
ſpe& thar I carried with me, it appeared plainly to 
have the face of a young Woman, and waz very unlike 
that of Pope Nihs/as the IT V. which is in St. Maris 
Maggiore at Rom? : For the Starue of that Pope, tho'i 
hach no beard; ct hath an Age 1n 1t that is very muck 
dAierent from the fratue ar Psl-2na. - 1 do nor build 
aty thing on ch1is Srarue,for I do not believe rthat.S5ry at 
all, and I my elf ſaw in Enzland a Manuſcript of Mar- 
tizus Poy/anus, who 1s one of the ancieme Authors of 
this matter, which did not feem to be written lon? afs 
ter the Authors time, in it this Story is not in the Ter," 
but is added on tho margin bv» another hand. On thc 
Hill above B»[12na ands 1.2 Monaſtery of St. Michael 
in Byſco, which hich a mot charming ſciruation, and 
roſp:&, and is ore of th: beſt Monaſteries in Jltah; 
it hath many Courts, 2-1 one rhac is Cloiſtered, and 
15 Oftangu'zr; which 1» io no'ly painted in Freſco, thar 
it is great -ir7 to ſe ſuch work expoſed to the Air: 
All was rc:ouched by che famous Guido Ren, yet it 1s 
bow again much decaied , The Dormitory is =_ Mag- 
nificent ; 
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mhicent: the Chappel is lirtle but very fine, and the 
Stalls are richly carved. On the other fide of Bologna, ' 
in the Bettorm, the Carthuſians have alſo a very rich 
Monaſtery : Four miles from Bologna there is a Madona 
of Sr. Lubes, and-becauſe many go thither in great de- 
votion, there is a portico a building, which is already 
carried on almoſt half way: It is walled rowards the 
North, but ſtands on Pillars to the South, and is about 
twelve foot broad, and fifreetn foor high, which is car- 
ried on very Vigoroully, for is eighr or ten years the 
half 1s built, 'ſo chat in a lirtle rime, the whole will be 
very probably finiſhed, and this may preve the begin- 
ning of many ſuch like Porrico's in 1tily, for things of 
this kind want only a beginning, and when they are 
once ſer on foot they do quickly ſpread themſelves in 
a Country that is ſo intirely ſubdued by ſuperſtition and 
the artifices of their Prieſts. In Bologna they reckon 
there are ſeventy thouſand perſons. I ſaw not one of 
the chief glories of this place far the famons Malapig- 
bi was out of Town while [ was there. I ſaw a Play 
there, but the Poefie was ſo bad, the Farces fo rude, 
and all was ſo ill ated, that I was not a little ama- 
Zed to ſee the Company expreſs ſo greac a ſarisfation, 
in that which would have been hif:'d oft the Stage et- 
ther in England, or France, From Bologna we go eighe 
miles in a Plain, and then we ingage inte that range of 
Hills that carry the name of Arenins 3 tho that 1s ſtrit- 
ly given to one that is the higheſt : All the way to Flo- 
rence this track of Hills continues, though there are 
ſeveral hortoms, and ſome conſiderable Towns in them, 
but all is up-hi!t and down-hill; and Florence ic (elf is 
juſtar the bottom of rhe laſt Hill, The high-ways all along 
theſe Hills are kepr in ſo very good cafe, that in few 
of the beſt inhahircd Countries doth one find rhe high- 
wajes ſo well maintaincd as in thoſe fortaken Moun- 
tains 3 bur this is ſo great a paſſage thar ail that are 
coneerned ia ir find their accounc 1n the expence they 
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lay ont upon ic- On the laſt of cheſe Hills, chough » 
a lirde a inthe midft of a Hill, ſtands Prayh 
no, one of the great Dukes Palacesz where the reum 
in ſummer muſl be very agreeable, for the Air cf thak 
Mountains. is extream thin and pure. The Gardeugy 
Italy are * made at a great coſt, the Statues and Fous 
rains are very rich and noble, the Grounds are ur 
laid our, and the Walks are long and even: Eu 
they have no Gravel to give them thoſe firm. ay 
beautiful walks that we have itt England, fo the cap 
ſtant greenneſs of the Box doth ſo much pleaſe then, 
thac they prefecring the ſight ro the ſmell, have cher 
Gardens fo hight ſenred by Plers made wich chem, the 
there is no pleaſure to walk in them; they alloy 
their walks ſo berween Hedges, that one is much o- 
fined in them. I ſaw firſt in a Garden at Vincemy, 
that which I found efrer wards in many Gardens in It, 
which was extream convenient, there went a courſed 


Water round about the Walks, about a foot from th 


ground in a Channel of ſtone that went along the iid 
of the Wall; and in this there were holes ſo n 

that a pipe of white Iron or Wood put to them, a 
veyed the Water to ſuch Plants, as in a dry ſeal, 


needed watring 3 and a cock fer the Water a runny 


in this courſe, fo that wichour the trouble of carrying 
Warer, one perſon could cafily manage the watring « 
a grear Garden. Florence is a beautiful and noi 


. Town, full of great Palaccs, rich Churches, and fi 


ly Convents. The ſtreers arc paved in imiraticne 
the old Roman high-waies, wich great Stone bj F 
then our common payement Stone, bar much rhicke 
which are fo hollowed in their joisings to one anoth 
that Horſes find faſtning enough to thetr feer : 
are many Starues and Fountains in the ſtreets, ſo tha 
in every corner one meets with many agreeable 
jets, I will not entertain you with a Deſcripriond 
the great Dukes Falace and Gardens, or of _—_ | 
'2/4ct 
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Palace and the Gallery thay joyns to ir, and of the vaſt 
Colle&tion of FiQures, es, Cabinets, and other 
curiofities- char muſt needs amaze cyery one thar fces 
them : The Plare,and in particular the Gold Plare, and 
the great Coach, are all ſuch extraordinary things chac 
they would require a very copious Deſcriprion: If rhar 
had not been done fo ofcen, hit it were to a very ht- 
tle purpoſe ro Copy whar others have ſaid : and rheſe 
things are ſo exactly ſeen by every Traveller, that I 
can ſay norhing thar is more parricular of chete ſubjefts 
then you will find in the common lIrineraries of all 
Travellers. The great Pome is a magnificent Building, 
but the Frontiſpiece ro the great Gare is nor yer made. 
The Cupuls, is after St, Peters, the greateſt and higheſt 
that I ſawin Italy : It is three hundred foot high, and 
of a vaſt compaſs, and the whole Archirtefure of this 
Fabrick is very fingular as well as regular. Only rhar 
which was intended to add to irs beauty, leflned it 
very much in my thoughts: Fer the Walls that are 
all of Marble being of white and black Marble laid in 
' different figures and orders, looked too like a livery, 
and had not that air of nobleneſs which in my opinion 
becomes ſo glorious a Fabrick. The Bapriſtery rhat 
ſtands before ir was a Noble Heathen Temple 3 irs Gares 
braſs are the beſt of that ſort that are in the World: 
There are ſo many Hiſtories ſo well repreſented in 
bas relicfs in chem, with ſo much exa&neſs, the work 
is ſo natural and yer fo fine, that a curious man could 
find entercainment for many daies, if he wonld exa- 
mine the chree Gates of this Templ-, with a critical 
* Exatneſs, The Annun. iata, St. Marks, St. Croce, and 
St. Maria Novella, are Churches of great Beauty and 
vaſt Riches: Bur the Church and Chappel of Sr. Lau- 
rence exceeds them all as much in the Riches within, as 
i is inferior co them in the outfide which is quire 
flea'd, If 1 may fo ſpeak, bur on deſign to give it a 
rich our-ſide of Marble. In a Chappel within this 

Church, 
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Church, the Bodies of the great Dukes lie depoſed 
till che famous Chappel is finiſhed. But I was mug 
- ſcandalized ro ſee | aut with nudities here, which] 
do not remember to have ſeen any where elſe y 
Churches. I will not offer at a deſeription of th 
Glorious Chappel, which as it is without-doube ty 
richeſt piece of Building that perhaps the World ey 
ſaw, ſo it goes on ſo ſlowly, that though there are 
waies many at werk, yet 1t doth not ſecm to advan 
proportionably to the number of the hands thar a 
imployed in it. Among the Statues that are to be y 
it, there 1s one of the Virgins made by Michael Angeh 
which repreſents her griet at the Paſlien of her Bleffe 
Son, that hath the moſt life in ir, of all the Statues] 
ever ſaw. But the famous Library that belongs to thy 
Convent took up more of my time then all che orher 
Curioſities of Florence ; for hcre is a collefion of mw 
ny Manuſcripts, moſt of them are Greek, that wer 
gathered together by Pope Clement che V II. and gy 
en to his Country: There are very few Printed Book 
mixed with them; ard rheſe Books that are chere, ar 
ſo rare, that they are almoſt as curious as Manuſcripy 
I ſaw ſome of Virgils Poems in old Capitals. There 
a Manuſcript in which ſome parts both of Tacitus and Af 
leias are written, and in ene place, one in a differey 
hand hach wrir that he had compared thoſe Manuſcripts: 
and he adds a date to his in O/tbrius's time, which is aboxt 
twelve hundred ycars ago. I found ſome dipthong 
in ir caſt into one Letter, which ſurprized me; for. | 
thought char way of writing them had not been ſoa 
tient : Bur that which pleaſcd me moſt was that tht 
Library-keeper aſſured me that one had lately found 
che famous Epiſtle of St. Chrifaſto» es to Ceſarins Þ 
Greek, in the end of a Volume full of other thi 
and- not among the Manuſcripts of that Fathers B 
of which they lave 2 great many, He thought he tt 
membred wel the place where the Book ſtood; bb 
we 
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we turned over all che Books that Nood near it, but 
I found ir norx: He promiſed to look ir our for me 
if 1 came back thar way: But 1 changing my defign, 
and going back another wav, could not ſee the botrom 
of this. It is rruc the famous Mazliabecchi who is the 
Grear Dukes Library-keeper, and 15 a perſen of moſt 
wonderful civility and full of eandor as well as he is 
learned beyond imagination aſſured me that this could 
be no other then a miſtake of rhe Li-rarv-keepers; he 
faid ſuch a diſcovery could not have been made wich- 
out making ſo much noiſe thar he muſt have heard of 
ir, He added there was nor one man in F/ rence that 
eicher underſtood Greek, or that examined Manuſcriprs, 
ſo thar he aſſured me I could not build on what an ig- 
norant Library-keeper had told me: So I fer down 
this matter as | found jr without building much on it, 
Florence is nguch ſunk from whar it was, for they do 
not reekon thar there are above fifry thouſand Souls in 
it: and the orher Stares thar were once great Repub- 
licks, ſuch as Szena and Piſa, while they retained their 
liberty, are now ſhrunk almoſt into nothing : Ir is cer- 
tain that all rhree rogerher are now not ſo numerous, * 
as any one of them was two hundred years ago. Le- 
gwn is full of People : and all round Flrence there are 
a great many Villages ; bur as one goes over Tuſcany, 
it appears ſo diſpeopled, that one- cannor wender to 
find a Country that hath been a Scene of ſo much 
ation, and ſo manv Wars,now fo forſaken and fo por, 
ard that in many places the Soil 1s quire neglefed for 
want of hands to cultivate it : And in other places 
where there are more people, they look fo poor, and 
their houſes zrc ſuch miſerable ruines, thar it 1s ſcarce 
acrcourrable how there fhould he fo much poverty in 
fo rich 2 Country, which 1 ail! over fol! of Bepoars: 
And here the ſtile of 5c, who ww 1 Frle altered from 
what | found it in L1miioun; for whereas rhere they 
begeed for the ſake of St. Anrhonyhere all begged for the 

Souls 
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Souls that were in Purgatory, aud this was the ſtil ia 
| all che orher parts of hah rhrough which I paſſed. & 


—_—_ of Traly, but clietly of the Popes Dominion; 
whic ] 


diſpeopling of thoſe rich Countries, the ſeveriry of the 

| Taxes 15 - > true reaſon: notwithſtanding all that de- 

| cay of Trade, the Taxcs are ſtll kepr up. Beſides Md 
this, the vaſt Wealth of the Convents, where the only 
people of Italy are to be found, that live not only & 
their caſe, bur in great plenty and Juxury, makes many 
forſake al) ſort of 1nduſtry, and ſeek for a recreation 
of choſe ſears of pleaſure; ſo that the people do na 
increaſe faſt enough to make a new race to come inſtead 

|| of thoſe whom a hard Government drives away. | 

| muſt need: ſurprize an unattentive Traveller to ſee nee 

| only the Venetzan Terricory z which is indeed a rich! 
Country, bur the Baliages of the Switzers, and the: 
Coalt of Genoa fo full people, when Tuſcany, the 
Patrimony, and the Kingdom of Naples have fo few 

' Inhabitants. In the Coaſt of Genua, chere 1s for many 

| miles as it were a conſtant trat of Towns and Villages, 
and all thoſe arc well peopled, tho they have ſcarce any Þ 
ſoil ar all, lying under the Mountains that are very bar- 
ren, and that expoſe them to a moſt uneaſie Sun; and 
that they lie upon a boiſtrous Sea that is almoſt alwaies 
in a ſtorm, and that affords very few fiſh: And yer che 
#entleneſs of the Government draws ſuch multitudes 
thicher, and theſe are ſo full of wealth, that mony 
foes at two Per cent, Bur on the other hand to ballance 
this a lirtle, ſo flrange and wild a thing is the nature of 

man, 
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man, at leaſt of Italians, that I was told that the worſt 


' i” people of all Italy are the Genceſes, and rhe moſt gene- 


corrupted in their Morals, as to all forts of Vice, 
OT tho a ſevere Government, and Slavery are con- 
Wrrary to the nacure of man, and ro human Socicty, ro 
Juſtice and Equity 3 and to thar eſſential equality thar 
nature hath made among men; Yer on the other hand 
all men cannot bear thar eaſe and licrry that become 
the human narure. The ſuperſtition of Tralv, and the 
great waſt of wealth char one ſces in their Church-<s, 
particularly thoſe prodigious maſſes of Flare with which 
their Altars are covered on hotidaics, doth a!ſfo fink 
their Trade extreamly ; for filver, being in Commerce, 
what blocd is in the bedy, when ſo much of that is 
dead and circulares no mere ; \t is no wonder if ſuch 
an extravaſation ( if I may ute ſol.ng ard fo harda 
word ) of filver, cccafiors a great deadnefſs in Trade, 
I had almoſt forgot one remark that I made in the laſt 
Hill of the Appenins, juſt above Fhrence, that IT never 
ſaw ſuch call and big Cypretles any where as grew over 
all chat Hill, which ſeemed a little ſtrange, that tree 
being apr to he ſtarved by a cold Winter among us, and 
and there the Winters are ſevere. All the way in 
Tuſcany is very rugged, except on the fides of the Arne, 
Bur the uneafine(s of the Road is much qualified by the 
preat care that is had of the highwates, which are all 
in very good caſe : the Inns are wretched and i! furni- 
ſhed both for Lodging and Dicer. This is the plague of 
all [raly when once one hath paſſed the Appenins : for, 
except in the great Towns, one really ſufters ſo much 
that way, that the pleaſure of Travelling 1s much aba- 
ted by the inconveniences that one meets in every ſtage 
through which be paſſes. I am 
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THE FOURTH 


LEI TER 
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From Rome, the 8th. of December, 
I685. | 


Am now in the laſt Stage of my voyage over 
Tray; for fince my laſt from: Florence I have not 
' only gor hither, but have been in Naples, and 
have now ſatisfied my curioſity fo fully, that I in- 
tend to leave this place within a day or wo, and go 
to Civita Vecchia, and from thence by Sea to Mar- 
ſeilles, and ſo avoid an unpleaſant Winters journey 
over the Alps, It is true I loſe the fight of Turiy, 
Genoa, and ſome other Courrs ; but tho' I am told 
theſe deſerve well the pains of the journey, yet 
when one riſes from a great Meal, no Delicacies, 
how much ſoever they might tempt him at another 
time, can provoke his appetite: So I confeſs freely, 
that the ſight of Naples and Rome have fo et my- 
ſtomack that way, that the curioſity of ſeeing new 
places is now very low with me; and indeed theſe 
that I have of late ſeen are ſuch, that places which 
at another time would plexſe me muck, would now 
make but a ſlight and cold impreflion. 
All the way from Florence through the Great 
G Duke's 


_— 
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Duke's Conntrey looked (o-fad;. that I conch 
muſt be'ths uM of all jy; but i 
changed my'note when Icame into the Pope's 
ritories at Pont Count5ns, where there was aric 
tom allunculltivated,and not ſo much as(tocke 
Cattle. But as' I paſſed from M. Fi to Vi 


this appeafed yet-more amazing ; fora vait C 
pian Conatrey lay almoſtquite deferted : And 
-wide Town which is of ſo great a compaſs, hath 
ſo ſew Inhabitants, and thoſe look ſo poer and 
ſerable, that the people- in the ordinary Towg: 
Seot/and, and in the worſt places, make a better: 
p__ When I was within a days journey of R 


ncied that the Neighborhood of ſo great al 


muſt mend the matter 5 but I was much difapy þ 


. ed, for a Soil that was ſo rich, and lay fo (we 
that it far exceeded any thing I ever ſaw out of 
had neither Inhabitants in it, nor Cartle npon it, 
the tentk part of what it could bear, The ſarpri 
-that this gare me, increaſed on me asI went out 
Rome on irs ether fide, chiefly all the way to Naph 
. and on the way to CivitaVecchia ;; for 'that vaſt 
rich Champian Countrey that runs all along to? 
racina, Whigh from C:oita Vecchia is above a hut 

. miles Tong; and is in many places twelve or 
miles broad, is aband to ſuch a degree, MM 
far as ones eye can carry one there is often Ac 


much asa Houſe to be feen ; but on the Hills thats 


of the North-fide of this Valley, and by this dif 


pling of the Countrey, the Air is now become! 


nnwholfom, that it is not ſafe to bea night ip it 
Sainmer long ; for the water that lies upon « 
plates not being drained, - it rots ; and in the 
mer this prodnces ſo many noiſom ſteams, that 
felr even in Rome itſelf; and if it were notfort 
breeſes that come from the Mountains, theAir we 
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* incoleradle. When one fees all this ſarge, bat waſt 
1 the Hil" of Mdcrave twelve miles bs 
Roms; he cannot wonder, enovgh 2 it, i Inn 
ink vader the pe proceed = 
$away bitants, ic. being driven 
m x dah now reduced it to ſuch-a paſk;} that, it is 
lle to: nag phe | far ſuch as would 
to dr: worry it run a great hazard; 
can reſolve on tha they can hope for n@ 
Trang their induſtry but an uneafie Go- 
eateft Soleciſm in Government 
, and. yet Abſalure ; For 
| induced to conſider his Poſte 
5 and to maintain his Pegple ſo that thoſe that 
' rank. which, 


KG good 4 THI tp ppund to that 11 a ſhare 
I un 
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m-the Temporal Principality. For if the Poppy 
rives any thing from St, Peter, all that iv fingſ 
brnſelf, and it is free to him to proceed 
method he thinks beſt ; hare fhe nai + 
ivg to thei pretenfions, refts fingly in' Wir" 
becauſe there was net ſo much ro be got by ab 
Arbitrary in thoſe matters, and a ſummary w 
exercifing this Authority, might have temptedY 
Wor!d to have enquired too mach into the grout 
on which it was builr: therefore the Popes have 
the Cardinals retain {till a ſhare in this Supreina 
over the Church, though, they have no claim 
neither by any. Divine nor Ecclefaſtical watranſ 
But as for the endawments of the See of Rome, 
"which they may juſtly lay claim, as being in dt 
ner the Chapter of that See ; there is ſo mucty 
got by this, that the Pcpes have ingroſſed it wiki 
to themſelves: and thus it is that the Govern 
of this Principality is very unſteady: Someti 
the Popes Family are extreamly' glorions and mu 
nificent, at other times they think of nothing | 
eſtzbliſhing their. Houſe ; ſometimes the Pof 
man of ſenle himſelf, ſometimes ke is quite 
and (as the laſt Pope was) he becomes a Child's 
through old age; ſometimes he hath a partic 
{{ifneſs of temper, with a' great ſlowneſs of ual 
{tanding, and an infatiabte defire of heaping 
wealth, which is the Character of him that 
reigus, Þy this diverfiry which appears-eni 
- in every new Ponrificate, that chmmonty avoidat 
exceſſes that.maile 'the former Reign odious/ 
Councels of the Popedom'ate weak and dis_yh 
But if rþis is (enfible t6 at! Enrope, with' relation 
the general concerns of that” Body, itis mu6h- 
viſible in the Principality it (elf, that is ſubjet 
fo variable a Head, . There hath been in this Age 
$0 
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Succeſſion of four ravenous i 3 and tho' there 
was a ſhott interruption in the the Roſpi- 
pry com ; after the ; Saree the Pam- 
and the s, did not enrich it dp and 
Fei dordered the Revenye (by the » aſt magni- 


ficence in which he m__ more in twenty-nine 
done in rhewine 


; and deſpiſed 
and built om fthe ET 
now not i r ; y 
avowed! y, inns he doth nat eaſe Lodi 3b 

Taxes 3 'And. a» there is no A. ; 3h he 
Cowt,” nor any publick Buildings now carrying gn 
i the many vacapt Capy occaſion qany em- 
—_—— and by this means there is @ little EX= 
pence now made at « go that it is not poſſible for 
- to live a y he Tone ha which bath 
oh (as is beliey $A of the 

; kabicent out of Rowe, Sening «Pon ontificate: 
| a that 
there is no profit made by As NC ihe 


in cultivation of the Seil, al Gar going wholly to the 


pe, ſo there are no ways left here of jmytoying 
ones money to any confiderable wranea for the 
publick Banks, which wee al inthe Þ ; hand, do 
wang inethitthus germs, BÞ o they pretend to- 
ge four per cent of Intereſt : {cttlement is jy 
four per cent, and this was « though IF 
tage; thar Actions on the P ow. 

dug ts donde and inters the fon ed: But 
this Pope broke through all this, and declared he 
Leap all __ their money again, | unleſs they 

= # cent tor the continuing of 

irc; and thus'for a tet Crowns Prin- 


© not only pa at firſt one Dundred and fix- 
G 3 teen, 
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keen, but afterwards thirty, in all one hundced 

and torty for the hundred, which is almott tt 

loſt ; for whenſ6ever the Pope wil pay thenbi 
[their money, all the reſt is loſt. And »whikeby 
| here there 15s a reporr that the Pope 3s: treating 

| the Genoeſes for moniey at'two/per cent, and: wk 


. it on thoſe terms, then he will. pay his/debts; 
the Subjects that have pur in'money.in this þ 

* will (by this means) loſe fix and forty per cent,whi 

Is almoſt the half of their ſtock, A man of Qu 

ty at Rome, and-an eminent Church-man, (whe 

' me likewiſe for one of their-Cleigy, becaule 4 
the Habit of a Church-man)- ſaid, That it was's' 

" rible ſcandal tothe whole- Chriſtian world, and 

© one doubt of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, te 
more Oppreſſion and Cruelty in theiv Territory, 

 wasto be found even-in Turky ; - tho' it being 1 

' hands of Chriſt”sVicar,' one ſhould expe ro fred 

the pattern of s mild and gencle Government 5 

' _ (faid he) can- 4' man 'expett ro find his. Rely 

" lere, where the common Maxims of Fuſtice and Min 
were not ſomuch as known? And I can never ory 
the lively reflection that a Roman Prince made tc 
upon the folly of all thoſe ſevere Oppreflions,v 
as they drive away the Inhabirants, ſo they red 
thoſe that are left ts fach-a tegeneracy. of ' Spirit 

* theic neceſſities, that the Spanzards, whoſe Do 

_ ons1look (o big in the Map, hre now brought ( 
and if they had kept the pofleſſion they once had 
the United Netherlands, they would fignifie: 
more towards their Preſervation, than..their oth 
Provinces did, which by their; onsilfat conda 
they have both dilpeopled-and. exhautted'; whi 
by their lohn® thoſe (even-Provikces,; thofe +1 

ave fallen upoh fch wiſe* Nbtiong'o6 Groveramer 

and bave drawn {a much Wealth, and ſuch number 


. 
ot 
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gf peopic. together, that Sparn it ſelf was now pre- 
\@rved by them, and Was taved in this Age by the 
MW las 13 gagtlc of thoſe Provinces in thelaſty ,aid thoſe 
ates that if, thoy bad, remained! (uDje Ck to Spain 
would havg ſignified }ifile,to its' ſupport,” gid that 
;89W-much mou: c conlicletably by being Allies, than 
they could have done if they had not ſhaken off their 


Yoke. 
Indeed if $p4in had Leen fo "happy as to have 
ſuch Vice-Roys . and Covernours as it has now tn 
theip affairs could not have declined fo faft 
45 they haye done. The Maryueſs of Carpi in Ris 
youth.intrndgd to have {ak en ſo ſevere a revenge of 
- a injary that he thou ht the late King of Spaix ditl 
him in an Amour, that he deſigned the blowing him 
wp by Gunpowder When he was inthe Councel. 
Ghamter;, bur that Crime was Uſcovered in rime, 
and was nog ally forg.ven. him in conſideration of 
the greatneſs of his Family, he being rhe Son of Don 
lewis de Haro, but after that he was made for ſeve- 
4a] years Amballidor in Rome. He isriow Vice-Roy 
of Naples, and is the only Governour of all the pla- 
ces through which I paſſed that is (withour excepti- 
6n) beloved and ellecmed by all ſorts of people; 
for during the few years of his Miniſtry, he hath re- 
diefed ſuch abuſesthat Teemed paſt cure, and*that 
required .an Age to correct them, He hath repreſſetl 
the inſoleuce of the Spgniards ſo 'much' at Naples, 
that the Natives have. no occalion tocomplain of the 
haughtineſs of their” Maſters ; fot he proceeds aZ 
Fioſt the Sparyards With no lels feverity, 'when thy 
gize cauſe tor it, than againſt the Neapolitans. He 
both taken the Pay of the Souldiers ſo immediately 
Anxofhis own care, that they, (who before his coming 
wer half naked, and robbed ſach as paſſed on'the 
Rreea of Naples in the day-light) are now exactly 
paid, 
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Paid, well diſciplined, and fo decently clothed, thy 
itis a pleaſure to ſee them. ' He examines their My. 
{ters alſo ſo exaCtly, tharhe is ſure not to be cheata 
by falſe Litts. He hath brought the Markets and 
Weights of Naples toa true exadtne(s ; and when. 
as the Bread was generally too light, he has ſent for 
Loaves out of the ſeveral places of the Markets, aud 
weighed them himſelf, and by ſome ſevere puniſh- 
ments on thoſe that fold the Bread too light, be 
hath brought this matter to a juft regulation.  k 
hath alſo broughr the Courts of Judicature, that 
were thought generally very corrupt,. to reputation 
- again, and it is believed he hath Spies $o watch, a 
caſe the trade of Bribesis found to be ſtill going oy, 
He hath fortified the Palace, which was before his 
time ſo much expoſed, rhat it would have been no 
hard thing to have made a deſcent upon it. But the 
two things that raiſe his reputation moſt, are bly 
extirpating of the Bandizts, and the regulation & 
the Coyn, which he hath taken in hand, Is is wel 
enough known what a plague the Banditrs have been 
to the Kingdom ; for they going in Troops, na 
only robbed the Countrey, but were able ro refif 
an ordinary Body of Souldiers if they had ſet on 
them. Theſe travelled about ſeeking for Spoil al 
the Summer long, .but in Winter they were harboy- 
red by the Neopolioen Barons, who gave them Quae. 
ters, and thereby did not only protect their own 
Lands, bfit had them as ſo many Inſtrumenrs ready 
to execute their revenges on Enemies. This 
was well known at Naples, and there was a Coun 
cel that had the care of reducing the Bandires com- 
mitted ro them ; who as they catched fome few 
and hanged tbem, fo they fined fach Barons as gave 
them harbour, and it was believed that thoſe Fines 
amounted to near a huudred and fifty __ 
c row 
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hed, that $3 hr; w T——_ p 
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cheate tymnzz year; and thus the Diſeaſe went on, only 
ow and then» there was .a little Blood let, which' 
wes went to the: bottom of the Diſtemper, , But' 
wet(the preſent Vice- Roy eutredppon the Govern- 
hat, be reſolved toextirpate all, the Bandzers, and 
Puniſh. | pokiett” let all the Barons undertapt,. ches, If they 
kirboarred them any more, a.lutle Fine would n#t ſave 
them, but that be would proceed agamſt them with the 
ſeverity z and by this means the Bandzittz 
could find no Winter-quarters : So they betook 
them(clves tp ſome fattnefſes among the Hills, and 
fefobved to make good the Paſſes, and ro accomo= 
ins themſelves the be(t they could amidſt the 
Mountains. The Vice-Roy ſent a great Body as 
Wiaſt them, but they defended themelves for ſome 
te vigorouſly, and in one Sally they killed five 
hundred. men ; but at laſt, ſeeing that they were 
hard -prett, and that the Vice-Roy intended to come 
them in perſon, they accepted of the rerms 
thache offered them ; which was, a Pardon for what 
way paſt both as to Life and Galleys, and fix pence 4 
way for their entertainment in Priſon, dari life,or the 
—_ and (o they rendred themſelves, 
Theyare Keptin a large Priſon, and now and then; 
as he ſees cauſe for it, he ſends ſome few of them tip 
anddown to ſerve in Garifons. And thus, beyond 
all mens expectation, he finiſhed this matter in a 
few manths,,and the Kingdom of Naples, that 
i loug 4-Sceng of Pillage and Robbery, . 
v2d&v 4i@ mucichanges, that in no place of Europe 
dottheSubjects enjoy a moreentite ſecurity. As tor 
the-Coyn, it (as allthe other Spaniſh money) is ſo 
aubje& to clipping, that the whole money of Naples 
tsaow light,. and far below the true value ; fo the 
Vice-Roy hath reſolved to redreſs this, He confi- 
ders that the crying down of money, that paſſeth 
upon 


- 
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Upon the publick credit, ' is a robbing of thoke 
Whoſe hands the money. happens to be when (| 
Proclamations are put out z and thereforehe 
method that is more general, in which every 
will bear a ſhare, ſo that none will be cruſhed byi 
He hath laid (oawe Taxes on che whole Ki 
a _ got a great many xo bring in ſome 
to be. Coined: and- when: he hath thus 


the Crown of Spain, that if-many wonld 
it, the State of their Aﬀairs would be 


re 
"it id exceiive hot, 'and 
2, | The Jeſuits are the Prop 
4, and they treat their T 
nants with the ſame rigour that the of 
Kingdom do generally uſe towards their 


Tur the Exportation is inconfiderable: The ffoth 
adtazineſs of this People, renders them incapable 
of ſo rich a Soil, that a 
People would find out: 
-For it amazes a Stranger to ſee in their little Towns, 
the-whole men of. the Town walking 'in the Mar- 
keeplaces in their rorn Cloaks, any doing nothing ; 
adtho' in fome big Towns, ſuch as Capus, there 
is bur one Inn, yet even” that is ſo miſerable, that 
the beſt Room and Bed in it is fo bad, that our 
Footmen in England would make a grevious outcry 
they were no better lodged; nor is there any 
to be had in them: the Wine is intollerable, 
'& the ill Baked, no Victuals except Pigeons, 
ad the Oyl is rotten, In ſhort, except one car- 
ries his whole Provifion from Rome or Naples,he muſt 
folve xo indure a good deal of miſery in the four 
days Journey that A thoſe two places. And 
this is what a Traveller, that fees the richneſs of 
the Soil, cannot comprehend : but as they have nor 
hands enough for their Soil, ſo thoſe they have are 
| parrally { little imploytd, that it is no wonder to 
ir Soil produce (o little, that in the midit of 
Salt that abundance that Nature hath et before them, - 
d, #re one of the pooreſt Nations of Europe. But 
this which 1 bave named, the vaſt and dead 
Wealth that is in the Hands of the Churchmen, is a- 
doe Fuother evident cauſe of their miſery. One that 
Flnes the State of this Kingdom well, afſured me 
/Fthathfit were divided into fre parts, upon 4 ft 
NY furrey ir would be found that the Churchmen” had - 
a our-parts of the five, which-he made out thns, they 
haven Soil above the balf of the whole, which is 
twoand a half; andin- Tiths and Gifts and Legacies, 
lves,-/Ythey have one and a half more, for no man dierh 
but -Fvithout leaving a conſiderable Legacy ” oy 
urch 
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Church, or ſome Convent, The Wealth that as 
fees in the City of Naples alone paſſeth Imaginat 
there are fout and twenty Houſes of the Order 
the Dominicans of both Seyes, and two and t 
of the Franciſcans, ſeven of the Jeſuits beſidey; 
Convenrts of rhe Olivitancs, the Theatmes, the 
melites, the Benedittines: and above all for ici 
tion and riches, the Carrhufians on the top of 
Hill that lieth over the Town, The riches of 
Amnunciata are prodigious; ii is the greateſt H 
piral in the World, the Revent® is ſaid to be 
hundred thouſand Crowns a year ; the number 
the Sick is not ſo great-as at M:la:: Yet one: 
venience for the Sick T1 obſerved in their Gallen 
Which was confiderable, that every Bed itood 
an Alcove, and had a Wall on both fides 
it from the Beds on both Hands, and as muchsg 
ſpace of both fides of the Bed, that the Bed it 
took np bur half the Room. The young Child 
thar they maintain are ſo many, that one can h 
believe the nambers that they boaft of ; for 
talk of many Thouſands that are not ſeen, br 
at Nurſe: a great part of the Wealth. of this He 
goerh to the inriching their Church, which will 
all over within cruſted with inlayings of loi 
Marble, in a great variety and beauty of Colat 
The Plate that is in the -Treaſure here and int 
Dome, (which is but a mean building becauſei 
ancient, bur hath a Noble Chappel, and a vait T 
ſuro) and in a great many other Chu ches,are (oj 
digious, that upon the modeſteſt eftimare, rhe F 
of the Churches of Naples amounts to eight Mill 
of Crowns. The new Church of the Jeſuits, 4 
of St: John the Apoſtle, and that of St. Paul, 
furprizingly rich ; the Guilding and Painting th 
on the Roofs of thoſe Churches, haye coſt milli 
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{as there are about a hundred Convents in Ns- 
#, fo every one of theſe, if it were in another 
, would be thought well worth ſeeing, tho' the 
ches of the greater Convents here, make many of 
hem to be leſs viſited. Every year there is a new 
bovernour of the Annunciata, who perhaps purs in 
z own Pocket twenty thouſand Crowns ; and to 
ake ſome compenſation when he goeth out of Of- 
ee he giverh a valt piece of Plate to the Houſe, a 
xtue for a Saint in Silver, or ſome Coloſs of a Can- 
ſtick, for ſeveral of thoſe pieces of Plate are ſaid 
» be worth ten thouſand Crowns ; and thus all rhe 
of Naples becomes dead and uſeleſs. The Jc- 
y are great Merchants here; their Wine-Cellar is 
aft Vault, and holds above a thouſand Hogf-. 
ds, and the beſt Wine of Naples is fo'd by them; 
they do not retail it out fo ſcandalcully as the 
Wnims do, who live on the great Square before 
Vice-Roy's Palace, and fell out their Wine by 
ail: they pay no Duty, and have extraordinary 
od Wine, and are in the beſt place of the Town 
ow this retail, It is true the Neapolizans are no 
"Wreat Drinkers, ſo the profits of this Yavern are not 
preat as they would be in colder Countreys ; for 
fre men go only in for a draught in the mornings, 
when they are athirft. Yet the Houſe groweth 
me rich, and hath one of the fineſt Chappels 
atis in all Naples; but the Trade ſeems very un- 
coming men of that Profefſion, and of fo ſtrict 
Order, The Convents have a very particular Pri- 
ledge in this Town ; for they may buy all the 
buſes that lie on. either fide, tiil the farſt ftreer 
diſcontinneth the Houſes ; and there being 
arce a ſtreet in Naples in which there is not a Con- 
at, by this means they may come to buy in the 
H whole 
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whole Town: And the progreſs that the Wealth 
of the Clergy makes in this hivgdom 1s fo viſible 
that if there is not ſore ; 69 pur toil, Within as 
Age they will make the1ſe'ves Maiie. $ 0! U:e whole 
Kingdom. It is an amazing thing to fee iv pic 
found an ignorance as reigns among the Cle xy pres 
vail io cffe<tually ; for tho” ail the fecu.ar perſogs 
here {peak of them with all polſible ſcorn, yet they 
are the Maiters of the f(pirits of the people, The 
Women are infinity (nperſtitious, and give their 
Husbands no reſt, but as they draw trom them 
great Preſents to the Church, Ir is true there are 
Societics of men at Naples of freer thoughts thay 
can be found inany other place of I'a'y. The Greg 
Learning begins to flouriſn there, and the new Php 
loſophy is much ſtudied z and there is an Atemblyhi 
that is held in D. Foſeph Valleta's Library (where 
there is a vait Collection of well-chotfen Books) 
compoſed of men that have a right taſt of true 
Leaning and good Senſe: They are ill looked onby 
the Clergy, and repreſented as a Sert of Atheiſts 
and as the Spawn of Pomponatius's Schoul ; but Wd 
round no ſuch thing among then, for I had rhe Ho- 
nour to meet twice or thrice with a conſiderable 
gumber of them, during the ſhort ſtay that I made 
among them. There is a learned Lawyer, Franciſa 
Andria, that is confivered as one of the mo!t in-Whe 
quiſitive menotthe Alſembly : Thereis alto a Grand 
cid of the Great Aiczat, who is very cv: ioas a 
vell as learned, Few Church-men come iro this 
attempt tor the reviving of Lezrring among tiem; 
on the contrary, it is plain that they d:ead it avore 
all things: on!'y one eminent Preacher, Riz4ldi 
that is Arch-Deacon of Capaa, afſcciates hiniſel 
with tters, He was once ct the Fe/are Order, butt 
on 
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Wealth Stit ;.and as thataloneſerved to give a good cha- 
Vitible, &4er of him to me, ſo upon a long converſation 
110 Sigh him | found a great many other things that 
c noe ofſefſed me with a high value for him; Some Phy- 
'v p10-fans in Naples are brought under the ſcandal of 
4) P'6Wtheiſm ; aud it is certain that in Italy men of ſear. 
perſouhing xnderitandings, who have no other Idea of 
et theyhe Chriſtian Religion but that which they ſee re- 
* Thehived among them, are very naturally tempted to 
ve their believe it quite ; for they believing it all alike in 
1 themhoſs without diſtinction, and finding ſuch notori- 
1ere are ls cheats as appear in many parts of their Religion, 
ts tharYeupon that induced to disbelieve the who!e, The 
ie Gree; Frachings of the Monks in Napſcs are terrible 
ew Phi- Sings. I faw a Feſurt go in a ſoit of a Proceſſion, 
te:nbly Fitha great company about him, and calling upon 
( here Fthat heſaw to follow him, to a place where a 
P-0ks)Yountebank was ſelling his Medicines, near whom 
0! true@took his room, and entertained the people with a 
d onbyWtof a Farce, till the Mountebank gothim to give 
{theifty ſer, fearing leſt his action jhould grow tedious, 
3 but Iddiſperſe rhe company thi was brought toge- 
he Ho-S&. There are no famous t'reachers, nor men of 
lerabe@yReputation for Learning, an;ong the Feſuits. 1 
I madeffls told rhey had not men capable to teach rheir 
-anciſaFhools, and thar they were for-ed co lire ftrangers; 
5:4 in-Fe Order of the Oratory hath no. that reputation 
Gra1Yhal that it hath gained in France; and the lictle 
1045 8Farning that is among tie Clergy in Naples, is a= 
co thiſſong ſome few Secular Prief:s. 

(.iem; | 

aLorf The new method of Mol:nes doth fo much pre- 
/;:.11d;pil in Naples, that it is believed he hath twenty 
| niſeiÞouſand tollowers in this City ; and fince this 
;, but ith made ſome noiſe in the world, and yer is zene - 
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; rally but little underſtood, I will give you ſome If 
count of him. He is a Spaniſh Prieft that ſeems | 
be but an ordinary Divine, and is certainly a very} ; 
Reaſoner when he undertakes to prove his Opi 1 L 
ons, He hath writ a Book, which is intitule&, W# 
Guida Spitituale, which is a ſhort Abſtract of thF* 
Myſtical Divinity z the ſubſtance of the whole is t® 
duced to this, That in our Prayers and other Devs® 
ons the beſt methods are to retire the mind from af® 
groſs Images, and ſo to form an aft of Faith, al 
thereby to preſent our ſelves before God ; and then't 

intoa ſilence, and ceſſation of new «As, and 
let God att upon us, and ſo to follow his condi | 


o 
This way he pieters to the multiplication of mayſf 
new acts, and different forms of Devotion ; and 
makes ſmall account of corporal auſterities, and reÞ® 
duces all the excerciſes of Religion to this fimplicnl 
of mind. He thinks this is not only ro te propolef 
to ſuch as livein Religious Houſes, but even to $ 
cular perſons, and by this he hath propoſed a red; 
reformation of mens minds and manners: He hatyf 
many Priefts in Italy, bnt chiefly in -Naples, 
diſpoſe them who confeſs themſelves ro them | 
follow his methods, The Jeſuits have ſet themſelw : 
much againſt this conduct, as foreſceing that it may! 
weaken rhe Empire that Superſtition hath over the - 
minds of people, that it may make Religion | F 
- comea more plain and ſimple thing, and may alvy* 
open a door to Enthuſia{ſms; they alſo pretend & 
that his conduct is factious and ſeditious, that thaff 
may breed a Schiſm in the Church. And |& q 
cauſe he faith in ſome places of his Book, that t 
mind may riſe up to ſuch a ſimplicity in it atts, thi 
it may riſe m ſome of its Devotzon to God immediat 
by, without eentemplating rhe Humanity of Chriſt, 
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: have accuſed hlm, as intending to lay aſide the - 
vere i Arine of Chriſt's Humanity, tho it is plain that 
very} ſpeaks only of the Puriry of ſome fingle Acts: 
Onzzligon all thoſe Heads they have. ſet themſelves a» 
Sl mch againſt Moliues ; and they have. alſo pretend- 


and 6 was much ſupported both in the Kingdom of 
” onde8feples and in Sicily ; he had alſo many Friends and 
of mi Fol pwers at Rome. $0 the Jeſuits, as a Provincial 
Bif-the Order aſſured me, finding they could nor 
mine him by their own force, got a great King,that 
mpli now extreamly in the Intereits of rheir. Order, ro 
Macerpoſe, and to repreſent to the Pope the danger 
fach Innovations. It is certain the Pope under- 

1 a old nds the matter very little, and that he is paſſef= 
He * kd with a great Opinion of Molino's SanCtity, yer 
Eapon the complaints of ſome Cardinals, that ſecond- 


each ; eg the Zeal of that King, he and ſome of his fol. 
-mſetyLrers were clapt in the Inquiſition, where they 
it it me been now for ſome Months, but they are til! 
over (1 uſed, which is believed to flow from the good 
ion | Walon that the Pope hath of him, who faith ſtil}, 
ay bar though he may have erred, yet he is certainly 
pretend Lg00d man: Upon this Impriſonment Paſguzn ſaid 


Sapleaſant thing ;z in one Week, one man had been 
ind be pdemned to the Gallies for ſomewhat he bad ſaid, 
that rh{other had been hanged for ſomewhat he had writ, 
As, the9d Molinos was clapt in Priſon, whoſe Doctrine 
nedizphnfilted chiefly in rhis, that men ought to bring 
' Chriſ, their migds to a State. of inward quietne's, from 

64 which .. 
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which the Name of Quietiſts was given to all'y 
followers: The Paſqumade upon all this way 
parliomo in Galere, fi ſerivemmo Impiccati, ſi ſti 
in qurete ail” Sant" Officio, e che biſogna fore. If 
Speak we ar? ſent to the Gailies, ww we Write we 
Hanzed, If we ſtand quiet we are clapt up mthe 
quilts, what muſt we do then? Yet his Folle 
«i Naf/es are not daunted, but they believe he 
coine out of this Tryal Victorious. 


[ſte City of Napler,as it is the belt ſcituated, 
in the bett Climate, fo it is one of the Nobleft © 
ties of Europe, and yet it is not above halkas big 
Paris or London, yet it hath much more Bean 
than eirher of them: The Streets are large 
bread, the Pavement is Great and Noble, the Stong 
Leing zenerally above a foot Squarez and it isf 
ot Palaces and great Buildings : The Town is 
(uppiyed by daily Markets, ſo that Proviſions x 
ever treih and in great plenty ; the Wine is theke 
of E-repe, and both the Fiſh and Fleſtr is extrez 
g00d: it is ſcarce ever cold in Winter, and there 
a frela Air comes both from rhe Sea and the Moy 
tains in Summer. The Viceroys Palace is no ext 
ordinary Building, only the Stair-caſe is great ; bt 
it is now very richly furniſhed within in Picture 
and Statuesz theres are in it ſome Sratues of ti 
Egyptian Deities, of Tonch-tone, that are of gre 
value. There are no great Antiquities here, on 
taere is an ancient Roman Portico that ts very Ne 

le before Sr. Pauls Church : But without theG 

ty, near the Church and Hoſpital of St. Gena 
that is without the Gates, are the Noble Catacomiy 
Which becauſe they were beyond any thing I ſfawit 
Ita.y, and to which the Caracombs of Rome are nd 
. { 


% 
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1 to all'-to be compared, and fince I do nor find any ac- 
is was & connt of them in all the Books that I have yet ſeen- 
41, fi ftia.concerning Naples, I ſhall deicribe them more par- 
ore. Faſſ ticularly. 

rite we 


> in the They. are vaſt and long Galleries cut out of the 
Follow Rock : there are three Stories of them one above 
ve hewd another, I was in two of tizem, but rhe Rock is 


fallen in the loweſt, ſo that one cannot go into it, 
but I faw the paſſrige to it: Tieſe Galleries are 
generally about tweury foot broad, and about fif- 
teen foot higaz fo that they are Noble and Spa- 
cious places, and not lirt'e and narrow as the Ca- 
tacombs at Rom?2, witch are oniy three or fon 
foot broad, and five or fix four hig?, I was made 
believe that .theſe Catacombs of Naples, went into 
the Rock nine mile !ong ; but tor that I have it on. 


'n is ly by report: yet if that be true, they may periiays 
fions ff run towards Puzzolo, and fo they may have been 
$ thebef the Burial places of the Towns on that Bay; but 
extreaej of this I have no certainty. I walked indeed a great 


way, and found Galleries going oft in all Hands 
without end, and whereas in the Roman Catacombs 
there are not above three or fonr rows of Niches 
that are cut ont in the Rock one over another, in- 
to which the dead Bodies were laid z Here there 
are 2enerally fix or ſeven rows of thoſe Niches, and 
they are both larger and higher 3 (ome Niches are 
re, ou for Childrens Bodies, and in many places there are 
in the Floors as it were great Cheſts hewn out of 
the Rock, to lay the Bones of the dead as they 
dried, in them; but I could (ee no marks either 
of a cover for theſe Holes that looked like the Bel. 
lies of Cheſts, or of a facing to ſhut up the Niches 
when a dead Body was laid. in them ; fo that it 
keems. 
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ſeems they were menſtreus unwholſom and fi 
inz places, where ſome Thonſands of Bodies: 
rotting, without any thing to ſhut in ſo loath 
- a fight, and fo odious a ſmell: For the Nichesf 
plainly that the Bodies were laid in theme 
wrapt in the dead Cloaths, they being too lowki 
Cofins, In fore places of the Rock there is att 
were a little Chappel hewen out in the Rock, thi 
goes of from the common Gallery , and there alin 
Nickes all round abour; but I ſaw no marks of awfſit! 
Wall that ſhut in ſuch places, tho I am apt to thin 
theſe might be burying places appropriated to par th 
ticn!zr Families. There is in ſome places on thllw 
Walis and Arch, Old Moſaick Work, and ſome Pain, pl 
tiny, the Colours are freſh, and the manner aw 
chatacters are Gothick. which made me concluc 
thzr this might have been done by the Normans 4 
bout Six Hundred Years ago, afrer they drove ou 
the Saracens: In ſome places there are Palm-trea 
painted, and. Vines in other places. The freſhnek 
of the Colours ſhews theſe could not have been dong 
while this place was imployed for burying, for the 
ſteams and rottenneſs of the Air, oecafioned by @ 
much corruption, muſt have diffſolved both Plaiſte 
and Colours. In one place there is a man painted 
with alittle Beard, and Paulus is written by his head: 
there is another reaching him a Garland, and by his 
flead Laud is written, and this is repeated in ano* 
ther place right over againlt ir, In another placel 
founq a Crols painted, and about the upper part of 
it theſe Letters J. C. X. O. and in rhe lower part 
N; J. K. A. are painted: A Learned Antiquary that 
went with me, agreed with me that the manner of* 
the Painting and Characters did not ſeem to be a« 
bove fix Hundred years old ; but neither of us knew. 
what 
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t to- make of theſe Letters, The lower ſee: - 
& co relate tothe lait word of the Viſion, which 


iris Gald that Conftantine fiw, with the Croſs that ap- - 


peaked ro him : But tho' the firſt two Letters might 
be for Feſus, it being ordinary in old Coyns and In- 

riptions to put a C for anS, and N ſtands for 
Chriſt, yet we knew not what to make of the O, unleſs 
were for the Greek Theta, and that the little line 

the boſom of the Thera was worn out, and then 
itftands for Theos ; and thus the whole Inſcription 
is Feſus Chriſt God overcometh. Another Picture in 
the Wall had written over it $*** Johannes, which 
was a clear fign of a barbarons Age. In another 
place there is a Picture high in the Wall, and three 
Actures under ir, that at top had no Inſcription ; 
thoſe below it had theſe Inſcriptions, S. Katharina, 
$ Apepes and S. Margarita ; theſe Letters areclear- 
modern, behdes that Margaret and Katherine are - 
modern names ; and the addition of 74 a little a- 
bove the $. were manifeſt evidences thar the higheſt 
anciquity that can be aſcribed to this Painting is 
&hundred years. I aw no more Painting, and I 
began to grow weary of the darkneſs, and the thick 
dir of the place, fo I ftay'd not above an hour in 
the Catacombs. This made me reflect more par- 
ticularly on the Catacombs of Rome than I had 
dane ; I could imagine no reaſon why ſo little men» 
tion is made of thoſe of Naples, when there is fo 
mach ſaid concerning ti1o{s of Rome, and could 
oe my ſelf no other account of the matter, but 

tirbeing a Maxim to Lecp up the reputation of 
the Roman Catacombs, as the Repoſitories. of the 
Reliques of the Primitive Chriſtians, it would have 
much leflened their credit, if it had been thought 


datthere. were Catacombs far beyond them in all. 
Hz2 refoects, 
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"ſets, that yet cannot be ſappoſed to have hy 
*'!- york of the Prumrtive Chrittiansz and indy 
rOL1ng feems more evident than that theſe were x 
common Bu: ying-places of the ancient Heathe 
One < ters into them without the Walls of 
+ 4:3, according to the Laws of the Twelve T 
bires, and ſuch are the Catacombs of Rome that 
faw, which were thoſe of S. Agnes and S. Sebaſtia 
the entry into them being witavuur the Town; th 
anſwers the Law, tho' in effect they run underi 
tor in thoſe days, wacn they had not the uſe 
the Needle, they could nur know which way 
carried on thoſe works when they were once ſofr 
engaged under ground as to loſe themſelves. It 
a vain iinagination to think that the Chrittians, i 
the Primitive tunes, were able to carry on ſuch; 
work ; for as this prodigious digging info fac 
Rocks, mu': have been a very viſible thing, by the 
ountains of Rubbiſh that mu!t have been brought 
out, and by the vaſt number of hands that muft 
have been employec in it 3 {o it is ablucd to think 
that they could nold rheir Afſeniblies amidſt thear 
noyance of ſo much cor: uption, TI found rhe tteany 
{ov ttrong, that tho” I am as little (ut ject to vapors 
as moſt men, yet Lhad all the day long atter I wa 
in them, which was not near an hour, a confuſion, 
and as it were a boyling m my head, that diſorder 
me extrewely z and if thereis now lo much itag- 
nating Air there, this muit have Hheen ſer- 
ſible in a more eminert 2:4 infufferabie mannee 
while there were vaſt nunLers of Bodies rotting 
in theſe Niches. Bur befid-s this improbability 
that preſents it felt from the nai ec of the thing, 
I cajled to mind a Letter of Cornelius that was 
Bilhop of R:me, after the middle of the third 
Cen- 
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Century, Which is preſerved by Exſebius in hi 
Faxth_ Book, chapter 43. in which we have th 
ſtate of the Church of Rome at that time ſet forth 
There were forty fix Presbyters, ſeven Deacons, 
as many Sub-Deacons, and ninety four of the in- 
ferior Orders of the Clergy among them. There 
were alſo fifteen hundred Widows, and other Poor, 
maintained out of the publick Charities. It may 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed that the numbers of the - 
Chrittians were as great when this Epiſtle was 
writ, as they were at any time before Conſtantine's 
days; for as this was writ at the end of that long 
peace of which both Sr. Cyprian and Laftantins 
ſpeak; thar had continued above a hundred years : 
ſo after this time there was {uch a ſucceflion of Per- 
ſecutions that came fo rhick one upon another 
after ſhort intervals of quiet, that we cannot think 
the numbers of the Chrittians increaſed much 
beyond what they were at this time. Now there 
wetwo particulars in this itate of the Clergy, up- 
on which one may make a probable eſtimate of 
the numbers of the Chriſtians ; the one is their 
Poor, which were but fiftern h1ndred : now upon 
Q exact ſarvey it will be tourd, that where the 
Ppor are well looked to, their number riſes gene- 
ally to the thirtieth or fortieth part of Mankind : 
And this may be well believed to be the proportion ; 
of the Poor among the Chriſtians of that Age; fot 
their Charity was . vizoro:13 and tender, fo we 
find Celſus, Julian, Lucian, Porpbiry, 2nd others, 
abject this to the Chriſtians of that time, that rheir 
Charities to the Poor drev? valt numbers of the lows 
ef fort among them, who made themſelves Chrilti- 
ans that they might be ipp'ict by their Brethren, 
©» that this being the .''te of the Chriſtians , 
then 
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then we may reckon the Poor the thirtieth part 
and o fifreen hundred multiplied by thirty, pro- 
duce five and forty thouſand. AndI am the may 
inclined to think that this riſes up near to the it 
ſum of their numbers, by the other Characters o 
the numbers of the Clergy ; for as there were foriy 
fix Presbyters, ſo there were ninety four of the 
inferiour Orders, who were by two more tha 
the double number ofthe Priefts : and this was in 
a time in which the care of Souls was more exaQty 
looked after, than it has been in the more corrupy. 
ted Ages, the Clergy having then really more work 
on their hands; the inſtructing of their Catechw 
mens, the viſiting their Sick, and the ſupporting 
and comforting the weak, being tasks that required 
ſo much application, that in ſo vaſt a City as Row 
was in thoſe days, in which ir is probable the Chr» 
ſtians were ſcattered over the City, and mixed ig 
all the pacts of it, we make a conjecture that y 
not ill grounded, when we reckon that every Prel. 
byter had perhaps a thouſand Souls committed to 
his care : So this riſes to ſix and forty thouſand 
which comes very near the ſum that may be g» 
thered from the other hirit, taken from the num» 
ber of their Poor ; fo that about fifty thouſand 
the higheſt account to which we can reaſonably 
raiſe the numbers of the Chriftians of Rome in tiat 
time; And of ſo many perſons, the Old;, the 
Young, and the Women, make more than three 
fourth parts, ſo that- Men that were in conditioo 
to work were not above twelve thouſand, and. by 
conſequence they were in no condition to undertake 
and carry on (o valt a work, 
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"of Corneliut in that Letter (peaks of the tum- 
hers of the Chriſtians im exceflive terms, and if 
Srralian in his Apologetick hath alſo ſet out the 
wmmbers of the Chriſtians of his time in a very 
high ftrain, that is only ro be aſcribed ro a pom- 
pous Eloquence, which diſpoſeth people to mag- 
aifie their own Party ; and we mult allow a good 
deal to a Hyperbole, tthat is very natnral to all that 
#&forth their forces in general terms. It is true, it 
not fo clear when thoſe vat cavities were dug out 
of the Rocks, We know that when the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables wzre made, Sepulture Was then in 
aſe ; and Rome being then grown to a vaſt big- 
nefs, no doubt they had Repoſitories for their 
Dead : So that fince none of the Roman Authors 
mention any ſuch work, it may not unreaſona- 
ble to imagine that theſe Vaults had been wrought 
md cut out from the firſt beginnings of the City, 
and {o the later Authors had no occaſion ro take 
norice of it. Iris alſo certain, that though Burn- 
ing came to be in uſe among the Romans, yet they 
rexurned back to their firſt cuftom of Burying Bo- 
dies long beſore Conſtantine's time z fo that it was 
not the Chriſtian Religion that produced this 
change. All our modern Writers take it for gran- 
ted, that the change was made in the times of the 
fntonins ; yet there being no Law made concerning 
it, and no mention being made in an Age full of 
Writers of any Orders that were given for Burying- 
places, Velſerus opinion ſeems more probable, that 
the cuſtom of Burning wore out by degrees ; and 
fince we are fare that they once buried, it is more 
natural to think that the Slaves and the meaner ſort 
of people were {till buried, thar being a leſs oxpence- 

ful 
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faland a more ſimple way of beitowing their By. 
dies than burning, Which was both pompous ax 
chargezble z-and if there were already Burying. 
places prepared, it is mnch eatier to imagine hoy 
the cuit om of Burying grew univerſal, without ay 
Law mideconcerning it. 


I conld not for ſome time find out upon whit 
grounds the modern Criiticks take it for grantel 
that Burying began in the times of the Antonin, 
till I had the happineſs to talk of this matter with 
the learned Gronovins, Who ſeems to be ſuch; 
Maſter of a:l the ancient Learning, as if he had the 
Anthors lying always open beture him : He tol( 
me that it was certain the change from Burning 
ro Burying was not made by the .Chriſtian Empe- 
rours, for Macrobius (lib. 7. cap. 7.) fays in plain 
terms, that the cuitom of burning the Bodies of 
the Dead was quite wora out in that Age 3 Which 
is a clear intimarion that it was not laid afide by 
Conſtantine: And as there was no Law made by 
him on that Head, ſo He and the ſucceeding Em- 
perours gave ſuch an entire tollecation to Paganiſm, 
admitting thoſe of taat Religion to the greatelt 
Employmeats, that it is not to be imagined that 
there was any Order given againſt Burning : So rhat 
it is clear tac Heathens had changed it of th; 
own accord, otherwiſe we ſhould have found ti: it 
among the complaints that they made of the 
grievances under which they lay from the Chritti- 
ans. But it is more dificult to fix the time when 
this crange was made, Gronovius ſhewed me a 
paſſage of Phlegon's that mentions the Bodies that 
were laid in the ground ; yer he did not. build on 
that, for it may have zclation to the cuitoims of 
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burying that might be elſewhere, And Petrs- 
mus gives the account of the burial of the Epheſian 
Matrons Husband : But he made it apparent to me 
that burying was commonly practiſed in Commo- 


"&ui's time, for Xiphilinus tells us that in Pereinax's 


time, the Friends of thoſe whom Commodus had 
ordered to be put to Death, had dug up 'ncir Boe 
dies, fome bringing out only ſome parts of them, 
and others raiſing racic intire Bodies, [as tame 
Author alſo tells us, that Pertinax buried Comme- 
dus's Body, and fo ſaved it from the rage of the 
People, and here is a poiitive Evidence that burying 
was the common practiſe of thar time. 


The fame learned Perſon has ſince my firſt con- 
rerſation with him upon this Subject, ſuggeited 
to me two paſſages of Feſtus Pomperus, that ſeem 
to determine this whole matter: and that tell us 
by what Names thoſe Catacombs were known in 
the*Roman Time, where abouts they were, and 
what fort of Perſons were laid in them, we have 
alſo the deſignation by which the Bearers were 
commonly known, and the time when they carried 
cut the Dead Bodies: and it appears particularly 
by them, that in the Repolitories of which that 
Author makes mention, there was no care taken 
to preſerve th» Bodies that were laid in them from 
rotting. His Words are; Pruticulus antiquiſſimum 
genus Sepulture appellatos, quod ibi in puteis Sepel- 
wenter homines: qualis fueris locus quo nunc cada- 
vera projict ſolent, extra portam E/quilinam: quos 
quod ibs puteſcerent, inde prius appellatos exiſtimat 
puticulos Aclius Gallus, quz ait antiqui mores fuſſe, 
ut patres Familias im locum publicum. extra oppidum 
mancipia vilia projicerent, atque ita projetta, fore 
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ihi ea pegfeerens, nomen eſſe fattum puticuli... The 
other paſſage runs thus. Veſpe & Veſpillones d 
Crentir, qui funerandis corporibus officuum gerun, my 
a minutzs illis volucribus, ſed quia veſpertmo tempo 
eos eff.runt, qui funebri pompa duci propter inopian 
nequeunt. All this agrees (o exaCtly to the thoughts, 
that a general view of thoſe Repolitoties give 4 
man, that it will not be hard to perſwade him that 
thoſe burying places that are now graced with the 
pompous Title of Catacombs, are no other thas 
the Patico!; mentioned by Feſtus Pompeius When 
the meaneit fort of the Roman Slaves were laid 
and ſo withuur any further care about them were 
left to rot. | 


It is true it is very probabie that as we ſee ſome, 
of the Roman Families continned to bury their 
dead, even when burning was the more common 
cuttom, ſo perhaps others continued after this to 
burn their dead, the thing being indifferent, and 
no Law being made. about it, and rhezefore it was 
particularly objected to the Chriſtians after rhiz 
time, that they abhorred the cultome of burning 
the Bodies of the dead, which is mentionet by 
Minutius Felix; but this or any other eviden"es, 
that may be brought from Medals of Conſerra, 
tion after this time, will "only. prove that ſome. 
were {ti!! burnt, and that the Chriſtians praCtifed 
burying Univerſally as expreſſing their belief of the 
Reſurrection ; whereas rhe Heathens held the thing 
indifferent. It is alſo clear from the many genuize 
Inſcriptions that have been found in the Catacomb, 
which bear the dates of the Conſuls, that theſe wert/ 
the common burial places of all the Chriſtians of 
the fourth and fifth Ceatury: for I do not re. 
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member that there is any one date that is ancient- 
#: "and yet not one of the Writers of thoſe Ages 

of them as the Work of the Primitive Chri- 
tins. They ſpeak indeed of the burial places of 
the Martyrs, but thar will prove no more but rhat 
the Chriſtians might have had their Quarters, and 
their walks in thoſe common burial places where they 
lid their dead, and which might have been known 
among them, though it is not likely that they 
would in times of Perſecutions make ſuch Inſcrip. 
tions as might have expoſed the Bodies of their dead 
Friends to the Rage of their Enemies. And the 
Spnrious acts of ſome Saints and Martyrs are of 
too little Credit to give any ſupport to the com- 
mon Opinion. Damaſus's Poetry is of no better 
anthority. And rhough thoſe Ages were inclined 
enough to give Credit to Fables, yet it ſeems this 
of thoſe Catacombs having been the work of the 
Primitive Chriſtians, was too groſs a thing to have 
been (o early Impoſed on the World. And this fi- 
lence in an Age in which Superſtition was going 
on at fo great a rate has much force in'it, for fo 
nt a Work as thoſe Catacombs are, mult have 
been well known to all the Romans. Ir were ealie 
tocarry this much further, and to ſhew that the 
baſe reliefs that have been found in ſoine of thoſe 
Caracombs, have nothing of the Beauty of the 
Ancient and Roman Time. This is alſo more dif- 
cernable in many Inſcriptions that are more Goth- 
ik than Roman, and there are ſo many Inſcrip- 
tions relating to Fables, that ir is plain theſe were 
of-later Times, and we fee by St. Jerom that the 


'} Monks began even in his time, to drive a Trade 


of Reliques; ſo it is no wonder thar to raiſe the 
credit of ſuch a head as was never to be exhauſted 
they» 


that the Roman Catacombs were no orher ; there 


of raat which is ſo well known as Mount Veſuoin, 
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they made ſome miſerable Sculptures, and { 
Inſcriptions 3 and perhaps ſhut up rhe entries 
them with mnch care and ſecrehie, intending 
open them upon ſome Dream or other Artific 
give them the more reputation, which was ofte 
practiſed in order to the drawing much Weal 
and great Devotion, even to ſome ſingle Relig 
and a few being upon this ſecret, either thoſe mig} 
bave died, or by the many revolutions that happe: 
ed in Rome, they might have been diſperſed befor 
they made the diſcovery : And thus the knowlet: 
of thoſe places was loſt, and came to be diſcover 
by accident in the laſt age, and hath ever finceſi 
plyed them with an inexhauſtible Magazine d 
Bones, which by all appearance are no other th 
the. Bones of the Pagan Romans z which are no 
ſent over the World to feed a Superſtition thati 
as blind as it proves expenſive. And thus the Bane 
of the Roman Slaves, or at leaſt thoſe ofthe 
er ſort, are now ſet in Silver and Gold, withz 
great deal of other coſtly Garniture, and entertainth 
Superſtition of thoſe who are willing to be dect 
ed as well as rhey ſerve the ends of thoſe that feet 
to deceive the World. But becauſe it cannot be 
pretended that there was ſuch a number of Chn 
{tians at Naples, as could have wrought ſuch Cars 
combs, and if it had been once thougit thar'thot 
were the common burial plac«s of the ancient Her 
thens, that wright have induced the World ta think 
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fore there hath been no care taken to examne theſe 
I thougir this Ceſerved a large Diſcourſe, and there 
fore I have dwelt perhaps a litile too long on thi 
Subject, I will not enter upon a long deſcription 


ff 
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| roared ſo lond abour a Month before I came to 
es, that at Naples they conld hardly fleep in 
Nights, and fome old Houſes were fo ſhaken, 
by the Earth-quake that was occaſioned by this 
convulfion of the Hill, that they fell to the ground: 
al ad the laſt eruption, above fifty years ago, was 
iqiey 4 terrible vhat there was no (mall fear in Naples, 
though it lies at the diſtance of ſeven miles from 
the Hill, yet the ſtorm was choaked nnder ground ; 
& fr though it ſ\moakr much more than ordinary, yet 
rel there was no eruption : It was indeed ſmoaking not 
ered} only in the Mouth of the little Mount that is form- 
ed within the great waſt that the Fire hath made, 
but alſo all along the bottom that is between the 
1er thaft ontward Mouth of this Mountain, which is four miles 
are novJ-in compaſs, and that inward Hill, When one fees the 
n that} mouth of rhis Fire, and 4o great a part of the Hill 
which is covered {ſome foot deep with Aſhes and 
Stones of a metallick compoſition, that the Fire 
with i throws out, he cannor buſ ſtand amazed, and won» 
rtaintyj der what can be the Fuel of o laſting # Burning, 
i that hath calcined ſo much matter, and ſpewed out 
hat feet} ſuch prodigious quantities. It is plain there are 
nnot be vaſt Veins of Sulphur all along in this Soil, and it 
»f Chr ſeems in this Mountain they run along through ſome 
h Catz. Mines and Rocks, and as their low confumption, 
rthos} prodvcerh a . perpetual Smoke, ſo when the Air 
nt Herz within is fo much rarifted that it muſt open it ſelf, 
2 thin} it throws up theſe mafles of Mettle and Rock that 
there} (hut it in 5 but how this Fire draws in Air to nou- 
e thee, ſh its Flame, is nor fo eaſily apprehended, unleſs 
| there there is either a conveyance of Air under ground, 
on thi} by ſome undiſcovered vacuity, or a more infenſtble 
iptioſ} tranſmifſion of Air, throngh the pores of the 
ej, Earth, The heat of this Hill operates fo much _- 
l . tae 
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the Soil that lies upon it toward the foot 


that it produceth the richelt Wine about \ 
and it alſo purifieth the Air ſo much, that tet 


Village at rhe botiom is thought the beit &x 
of the Country, ſo that many come from Nap 
thither for their Health: Iſchz4 that is an Ifand 
not or from Naples, doth alſo ſometimes, ipev 
out fire; | 


On the other fide of Naples to the Weſt, ow 
paſſerh through the Cave that pierceth the Pauſalippe, 
and is four hundred and forty paces long, for] 
walked it on foot to take its true meaſure; ith 
twenty foot broad, and at firſt forty foot highz 
but afterwards it is bur twenty foot high; the Stone 
cut out here is good for building ; ſo that as thi 
opened the way trom Puzzoli to Naples, it was allo 
a Quarry for the building of the Town. All along 
the way here one diſcovers a ſtrange boyling within 
the ground ; for a little beyond this Grot of. Paw 
ſalippe, as we come near the -Lake of Aniazo, ther 
is of the one hand a Bath, o:cafioned by a iteam 
that riſeth ſo hot out of the ground, that as foot 
as one goetha little into it, he finds himſelf all over 
in a (weat, which is very proper for ſome Diſeaſes 
eſpecially that which carries its name from Naples: 
and about twenty paces from thence there is ano- 
ther little Gror, that ſends out a poiſonous ſteam, 
+ that as it puts out a Candle as ſoon as it cometh 
near it, ſo it infallibly Killeth any living Creature 
within a minute of time, for in half that timea Dog 
upon which the experimentis tried, (the Grot bes 
ing from thence called Grotto di Cane) fell ina 
Convulſion, From that one goeth to ſee the reſts 
of Puzzols, and of all that Bay that way _X 
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our a tract of Towns, it having been the retreat 

t the Remans during the heats of the Summer, 
that te Ml the Rarities here have been ſo often and ſo co- 
bei: 4rff pjouſly deſcribed, that I am ſenſible I can add no- - 
n Natl thing to what is fo well known. I will ſay ne- 
n Ike] thing of the Amphithearer, or of Cicero and 
'S, (pry [s Houſes, for which there is nothing bur a 
' Þ dubious Tradition ; they are ancient brick Buil. 

$sof the Reman-way, and the Vaults of Virg:! s 
Houſe ate (Lil! entire. The Sulfatare is a ſurprizing 
ing ; hereis a bottom out of which the tocce ur 
the fie, that breaks out ſtill in many places in a 
thick ſteaming (ſmoke that is full of B:imſtone, did 
throw up about a hundred and fifty years ago, a 
nft quantity of Euth, which was carried above 
three miles thence, and formed the Hill called 
Monte Novo upon the ruines of a Town that was 
overwhelmed with this Eruption, which is of a 
rery conſiderable height. They told methat there 
was before that timea Channel that went from the 
Bay into the Lake of Averno, of which one ſees the 
beginnings in the Bay at ſome dittance from the 
ſhoar ; it carrieth ſtill the name of Fulio's Mole, and 
b believed to have been made by Julius Ce/ar. But 
by the ſwelling of the ground upon the Eruption of 
the Sulfatara, this paſſage is itopt, and the Averno 
is now freſh water; it is eighteen farhom deep, 
On the fide of it is that amazing Cave where the 
Hbill is ſaid to have given out her Inſpirations ; 
the hewing it oat of the Rock hath been a prodigi- 


| Dog, | cis work, for the Rock is one of the hardeſt ftones 
Þt ber | inthe world, and the Cave goeth in ſeven hund. ed 
| 10.2 Þ foot long, twenty foot broad, and (as i could gueſs) 
> re dghteen foot high ; and from the end of this great 


Gallery there is a narrow paſſage of three foor 
< broad, 
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broad, two hundred foor long, and ſeven high, to 
a little apartment, to which we go in a conttan 
{loping deſcent from the great Cave; here are three 
little Rooms; in one of them there are ſome reſts 
of an old Moſaick, with which the Walls and Roof 
were laid over; there is alſo a 5pring of Water, 
and a Bath, in which it is ſuppoſed the Syb:/ bathed 
her ſelf; and from this Cave it-is (aid that there 
runs a Cave all aiong to Cuma, which is three long 
Miles, but the paſſage is now choakt by the falling 
in of the Rock in levecal places: This piece of 
Work amazed me. I did not much mind the po- 
pular opinion that is eaſily received there, that all 
this was done by ihe Devil; the marks of the Chiz- 


ze! in all the parts of the Rock ſheweth- that this- 


iz nota work ot Nature, Certainly they had both 
much leiſu.e, and many Hands at their command 
ho ct about it,and it ſeenas to have been wrought 
O17 witit nv other deſign but to ſubdue rhe People 
mare intirely to the conduct of the Prieſts that 
man-ged this Impoſture, ſo buſie and induſtrious 
hath ths ambition and fraud of the Prieſts been in 
al! Ages aid in all corrupt Religions... But of all 
the 5-enes of Noble Objects that preſent it ſelf in 
tae Bay of Puzzols, the reits of Caligula's Bridge 
are the motit amazing, for there are yet itanding 
eight on ten of the Pillars that ſupporred the Arch- 
es, an1 * fome of the Arches the halfis yet intire, 
I 24 nor « line with me to examine the depth of 
tne Water where the furtheſt of thoſe Pillars is 
builr, but my Water-man allured me it was fifty 
Cubits, 


I have 
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| have ſince my being in Naples inſtrudts 


gh, to . . 
nitang ſd poe that wes gou g rhither 10 this parti 
wh ular, and have received ts 4ccount from 
Ie r 


©; that he had raken care to plum the 
ater at the furtheit Pillar of Co”. -u/a's 
adge on the Yuzzolo hig?, vn found it 
28 ſeven Fathom and a haif dp; bur he 
dis that the vaterwen atured hin that 
n the &cher ſide before Baia, rhe Water was 
6. fathom deep: but as he had nota 
lummct long enough totry that, fo he be- 
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Chiz- fxved a good deal ought to be abated, 
t this Fr the Watcrmen had aitured him that the 
_ ater was ten fatiom deep on the / uy» 
wght $lo fide, though upon tryal he found it 
cople ſas only ſeven and a half: and by this 
that Fheaſure one may ſuppoſe, that the Wa. 
now Br is 20. Fathom deep on the other ſide : 
fall ) that it iF one of che moſt altoniſhing 
1f in Jings that one car think of, that Pillars of 
idge Frick could have becn built in ſuch a depth 
ding Þ&f Water. 

_ Ins I cannot believe, bur it 1s certainly 
h of {Þdeep, that one can ſcarce imagine how 
's is ©'Was poſſible to build in ſuch a depth ; 
fifty ſend for the carrying off of the Sea, that 


xems yer more impoſſible. It is a No: 
be Monument of the profuſe and extra: 
'agant expence of a brutal Tyrant, who 
made 


1ave 
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made one of the vaſteſt Bridges that e 
was attempted ever three or four mile 
Sea, meerly to ſacrifice ſo great a Treat 
ſure to his,vanity. As for Agrippina's TombK 
it is no great matter, only the Bas Relief 


are yet entixe. The marvellous Fiſh-pon 
is a great Baſin of Water wrought likeaF 
buge Temple , ſtanding upon eight and; 
ferty great Pillars, all: hewed our of the 
Rock, and they are laid over with folrſþ 
cruſts of the old Plaiſter, which is now # 
hard as ſtone : this is believed to be a work 
of Nero's. And about a quarter of a milf; 
from thence there is another vaſt work 
Which goeth into a Rock ; but at the en-F* 
trance there is a Noble Portico built df 
Pillars of Brick, and as one enters into thefji 
Rock he finds a great many Rqoms regu 
larly ſhaped, hewed out of the Rock, andſ} 
all covered over with Flaiſter, which is ſtill 
entire, and ſo white, that one can hardly 
think that it hath not been waſhed over ſince 
it was firft made : there are a vaſt number], 
of thoſe Rooms, they are ſaid to be noof 
from whence this Cave carrieth the namec 
the Centurs Cameres. This hath been as exF 
penſivea Work as it is uſeleſs; it is entituled 


to Nero, and here they ſay he kept hi 
Priſoners. But there is nothing in a] 
t 
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is bay that is both ſo curious and ſo uſeful as the 
It erhs, which to ſeems flow from the ſame reaſon thar 
nileeithe cauſe of theſe eruptions in the Veſuvio and 
| Tre: alfatara, and the Grottos formerly mentione i 3 thar 
Tom ${his heat makes ſome Fountains there to be boiling 
omg, ſo it ſends up a ſteam through the Rock thar doth 
Relief break through the pores of the Stone where it 1s 
h-pec }, but where the Rock is ſoft and ſpungy,there the 
© like affcams come through with fo melting a hear that a man 
, ſaon, as it were, diflolved in ſweat ; bur if he ſtoops 
It andÞs in the paſſages that are cut in the Rock he finds no 
of theſhar, becauſe there the Rock is hard, Thoſe ſteams as 
h folirkhey are all. hor, ſo they are impregnated with ſuch 
now a;Ftiverals as they find in their way through the Rock 3 
{near this Bath there are Galleries hewed out of the 
| worth, and faced with a building; in which there are, 
a mikJyir were Bedſteads made in the Walls, upon which, 
Work Itoſe chat come rhicher co ſwear for cheir health, lay 
the en [bc Quiles and Bed-cloarhs, and ſo come regulary out 

it off their ſweats. 
uit Ir is certain that a man can no where paſs a day of his 
1to theite borh with ſo much pleaſure, and with ſuch advan- 
3 regu-Jagey as he finds in this journy to Puzzoli,and II! along 
k andf[* Bay : bur tho anciently this was all ſo well builr, 
1 þ pcopled, and ſo beautifully laid our, yer no where 
18 RAl]&;h one ſee more viſibly what a change time brings 
hardlyſjpon all places : for Naples hath ſo intirely car our 
or ſinceſſſs place, and drawn irs Inhabicants to ir, that as 
umber 2zoli ir ſelf 15 bur a ſmall village, ſo there is now no 
r in all chis Bay, which was anciently built almoſt 
? TOO ft round, for there were ſeven big Toivns upon it- 
ame avring thus old you what I found moſt confiderable 
| as ex{aNaples, 1 cannor paſs by that Noble remrant of thc * 
tituledl LAppia that runs along thirry miles of the way be- 
, Freen it and Rome, withour making ſome mention of 
ept : this high-way is ewelve foot broad, ail made of 
in all|»ge ſtones, molt of them blew, and chey are generally 
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a foor and half large of all ſides: the frength of thi 
cauſeway appears in itslong duration, for ic hay 
laſted above 1800 years : and is in moſt places for ſeye. 
ral miles rogerher, as intire as when it was firſt made; 
and the borches that have been made for mending ſug 
laces as have been worn out by time, fhews a very vig.f 

le difference berween the ancientand the modern w 
of paving. One thing ſeems ſtrange, that-che way j 
level with the carth on both fides : whereas ſo mu F 
weight as thoſe Stones carry, ſhould have ſunk the 
ground under them by irs preſſure : Beſides that th 
Earch, eſpecially in low _— receives a conſtay KF 
increaſe chicfly by the duſt which theWinds or Brook 


carry down from the Hills, both which reaſons ſhould F 
make a more ſenſible difference between thoſe way | 
and the ſoil on both fides : and' this makes me aptt 
believe, chat anciently rhoſe wavs were a little raiſed KF: 
above the level of the ground, and that a courſe of 
many Ages hath now brought them to an equality; 
Thoſe ways were chiefly made for ſuch as go on foot : 


for as nothing is more pleaſant then to walk along then, 
ſo nothing is more inconvenient for Horſes and all ſor: 
of carriage, and indeed Mules are the only beafts of 

burchen that can hold our long in this Road, which F 
bears all Horſes after rhey have gone 1t a little while, 
There are ſeveral reſts of Roman Antiquities at the 
Mole of Cajera; but chelfle of Caprea,now calledCrapa, F 
which is a lirtle way into the Seca off from Napies, gave 
me a ſtrange Idea of Tiberius's Reign, fince 1c is hard 

ro tell whether ir was more extraordinary to ſee a}; 
Prince abandon the beſt Seats and Palaces of Italy, and 

ſhur himſelf up in a little I!land, in which I was told F 
there was a tradition of ſeven little Palaces that he 

builr in it ; or to ſee fo vaſt a body as the Roman Em- 
pire ſo governed by ſuch a Tyrannical Prince,at ſuch a F 
diſtance from the chief Scene, ſo that all might have 


bega reverſcd long before that the news of it could =_ 
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1 brought ro him. And a; there is nothing more 
anderful in Story, then to ſee (o vaſt a State that had 
preat a ſenſe of liberty, ſubdued by fo brutal and fo 
lupruous a man as Anthony, and ſo raw a youth as 
wnpbſtus 3 ſo the wonder is much improved when we 
xa Prince at a hundred and fifty miles diſtance, fhur 

inan Iſland, carry the Reins of ſo great a body in 
hand, atid turn it which way he pleaſed, 

Bur now I come to Rome, which as ir was once the 
Impreſs of che World in a ſucceſſion of many Ages, ſa 
ach in it at preſent more curious things to entertain 
he attention of a Traveller, than any other place in 

rope. On the fide of Tuſcany, the entry into Rome 
x very ſurprizing to ſtrangers 3 for one cometh alon 
Ir a great many miles, upon the remains of the Via 

inia, which is not indeed fo entire as the Via Ap- 
4; yer there is enough left to raiſe a juſt Idea of the 
yman greatneſs, who laid ſuch cauſewaies all Italy over. 
jd within the Gate of the Porta di Populo, there is 

Noble Obelick, a vaſt Fountain, two fine little 
hurches, like rwo ewins reſembling one another, as 
al as'placed near one another, and on ſeveral hands 
e ſees a long Viſta of ſtreers. There is nor a Town 
theſe parts of che World where the Churches, Co- 

and Palaces are ſo Noble, and where the other 
wildings are ſo mean, which indeed diſcovers very 
ibly the miſery under which che Romans groan. 
te Churches of Rome are fo well known, that I will 
x adventure on any deſcription of chem z and indeed 
had roo tranſient a view of them, to make it with 

degree of exattneſs which rhe ſubje& requires. 

eters alone would make a big Book, nor to ſay a 
np Letter, Its length, heighth and breadch, are all 
exactly proportioned, and the eye 1s (o equally poſ- - 

d with all theſe, that the. whole, upon the firſt 

#, doth not appear ſo vaſt as it is found to be upon 

gore particular attention 3 and as the tour Pillars 


. 
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pon which rhe Cupulo riſes, are of ſuch a proligiog 
1pneſs, that one would think they were ſtrong en 
© bear any fuperſtrutture whatſoever ; ſo when one 

climbs up to the top of that vaſt height, he wonder 
what Foundation can bear (o huge a weight 3 for as the 
Church is of a vaſt height, ſo the Cupulo riſes fou 
hundred and fifreen big ſteps above the Roof of the 
Church, In the height of the Concave of this Cupulg, 
there is a repreſentation, that tho it can hardly he 
ſeen from the floor below, unleſs one hath a good foe 
and ſo it doth not perhaps give much ſcandal, yet it i; 
a-groſs indication of the Idolatry of that Church ; fer 
the Diviniry is there piured as an ancient man, con 
paſſed avour with Angels.I will ſay nothing of the grea 
Altar, of the Chair of S. Perer, of che great Tombs; 
of which the three chief are Paul the III. Urhan the 
VIIL. and Alexander the VII. nor of the vaſt Vauls 
under this Church, and the remains of Antiquity tha 
are reſerved in them : nor will I undertake a deſcripts 
on of the adjoining Palace, where the p_ of the 
Corridori, aid of many of the Rooms by Raphael and 
Michael Angelo are fo rich, that one 1s ſorry to ſz 
work of that value laid on freſco, and which muſt by 
conſequence wear out to9 ſoon, as in ſeveral places it 
is almoſt quire loſt already. 1 could nor bur obſerve 
in the Sela Regia that is before the famous Chappel of 
Siſto V. and that is all painted in freſco, one corner 
that repreſents che murcher of the renowned Admiral 
Chaſtilon, and rhat hath writcen under ir cheſe word; 
Rex colinii necem probat : The vaſt lengrh of the Galt 
on one fide, and of rhe Library in another, do ſurprize 
one ;, the Gardens have many Scarues of a mott excel- 
ſive valuc, and ſome good Fountains ; but the Gardens 
are ill erirercained borh here and in che Palace on the 
Quirinal. Ard indeed jn moſt of the Palaces of Rome 
if there were hut a ſmall cot laid out ro keep al-m 
good ca(c char 1s brovght together at fo vaſt a a_ 
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they ſhould make another ſort of ſhew, and be looked 
a with much more pleaſure : In the apartments of 
Rome there are a great many things that offend the 
fight: The Doors are generally mean, and the Locks 
meaner, except in the Palace of the Prince Borgheſe, 
where as there is the vaſteſt colle&ion of the beſt 
pieces, and of the hands of the greateſt Maſters that 
1s in all Europe, ſo the Doors and Locks give not that 
diſtaſt ro the eye, that one finds elſewhere. The 
Flooring of the Palaces is all of Brick, which is (6 
yery mean, that one ſces the diſproportion that 1s be- 
eween the Floors and the reſt of the Room, not wirh- 
our a ſenſible perception and diſlike, Ir 1s true, they 
fay their Air 1s ſo cold and moiſt in Winter, that they 
cannot pave with Marble 3 and the hear 1s ſomerimes 
A in Summer, that Flooring of Wood would 
wich heat, as well as be ear up by the vermin 

that would neſtle in ir. Bur if they kepr in their grear 
Palaces, ſervants to waſh their Floors, with that care 
that is uſed in Holland, where the Air is moiſter, and: 
the climate is more produRtive of Vermine, they would 
not find ſuch effes from wooden, floors, as they pre- 
tend, In a Word, there are none that lay our ſo much 
wealrh all at once, as the Italians do upon the building 
and finiſhing of their Palaces and Gardens, and that 
afterwards beſtow ſo little on the preſerving of them: 
another thing I obſerved in their Palaces, there is in- 
deed a great (cries of Noble rooms one within another, 
of which their apartments are compoſed 3. but I did 
not find at the end of the apartments, where the Bed- 
Chamber is, ſuch adiſpoſition of rooms for back-ſtairs, 
drefſing-rooms, cloſers, ſervants rooms, and other con» 
veniencies as are neceſſary for accomodating the Apart- 
menr, Ir is true, this is nor ſo neceſſary for an apart- 
ment of State, in which magnificence 1s more conſis 
dered than convenience z bur I found the ſame wane 
in choſe apartments in _ they lodged ; ſo thar 
3 note 
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hoewichſanding all the riches of their Palaces, ir, 
not be faid that they are well lodged in them, ay 
their Gardens are yer leſs underſtood, and worſe 
than their Palaces. Ir is true che Villa Borgheſe 
to be excepted 3 where, as there is a prodigious co 
leion of bas reliefs, with which the Walls are, as j 
were, covered all ovcr, that are of a vaſt valuc , (© the 
ſtarues within, of which ſome are of Porpliry, and 
others of Touchſtone, are amazing things : The whak 
grounds of this Park, which is about three miles in 
compaſs z and in which there are fix or ſeven lodge 
are laid our fo ſweetly, that I thought I was in an Ex 
gliſh Park when walked over it. The Villa Pamphil 
15 better ſciruatcd.upon a higher ground,and hath more 
Wacerworks,and twice the extent of che orher inSail, 
bur neither doth the Houſe - nor Statues approach to 
the riches of the orher, nor are the grounds fo well laid 
our and ſo well kepr. But for the Furniture of the 

Palaces of Rome,the publick apartments are all covered 
over with Pi&ures, and for thoſe apartments in which 

they lodge,they are generally furni either with red 

Welver. or cd Damask, with a broad gold Galloon & 

every breadth of che fiuſf, and a goid Fringe at toy 

and howem, bur there 15 very little Tapiſtry in traly, 
I have been carried intoall rhis digrefſion, © from the 
general view,that I was giving you of the Popes Palace, 

I named one part of it which will ingage me into a new 

digreſfion,as it well deſerves one,and thar is the Library 

of the Vatican : The'Caſe is great, but that which is 
lodged in ic is much greater ; for here is a colle&ion of 

Books that filleth a mans eye : There is firſt a great 

Hall, and at the end of jt there rups out on both tides, 

two Galleries of ſo veſt a length, thar tho the half of 

them is already furniſhed;wich Books, yer one would 
hope that there is room left for more neiv Books then 
the World will eyer produce. The Heidelberg Library 
ſtands by is ſel6, and fillerh che one fide of the Gallery, 
45 
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& the Duke of Urbins Library of Manuſcripts fillerh 


Wy theother. Bur tho theſe laſt are very fair and beauri- 


ful, yer they are not of ſuch Antiquiry as thoſe of 
feidelberg : When ir appeared that I was come from 
England, King Henry the VIII's. Book of the ſeven 
Kcraments, with an inſcription upon ir with his own 
hand to Pope Leo the X, was ſhewed me; rogether 
with a colle&tion of ſome Letrers that he writ ro Anne 
Bolen of which ſome are in Engliſh, and ſome in 
French. 1 that knew his hand well ſaw clearly rhar 
they were no forgeries. Tnere are not many Latin 
Manuſcripts of great antiquity in this Library 3 fome 
few of Virgils 1 ſaw writ in Capitals. But that which 
took up almoſt half of one day that I ſpent ar one cime 
in this place, related to the preſent diſpute that 15 on 
foor berween Mr, Shelſtrate rhe Library-keeper 3 and 
Mr. Maimbourg, concerning the Councel of Conſtance, 
The two points in debate are rhe words of the decree 
made in the fourth Seſſion, and the Popes confirmation. 
In the fourth Seflion, according to the French Manu- 
ſeriprs, a Decree was made, ſubjeRing the Pope, and 
al orher perſons wharſoever, to the Authority of 
the Councel, and to the Decrees jt was ro-make, and 
to the Reformation it intended to eſtabliſh both in the 
Head and the Members : which as it implies that the 
Head was corrupted and needed to be reformed, fo ir 
ſers the Councel ſo dire&ly above the Pope, that this 
Seſſion being confirmed by the Pope, putteth thoſe 
who-affert chePopes infallibility ro no ſmall ſtraits : For 
if Pope Martin that approved this Decree was infallible, 
then this Decree is good ſtill ; & if he was not infallible, 
no other Pope was infallible : To alt rhis Schelſtrac 
m{wers from his Manuſcripts, that the words of a Re- 
formation,in Head and Members, are not in the Decree 
of thar Seſſion 3 and he did ſhew me ſeveral Manu- 
ſcripts, of which two were evidently writ during 
the ſitting of rhe Councel, and _— nor at all daſhed, 
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im which theſe words were not. I know the hal l 
and way of writing of that Age too well to. be q 
eafly miſtaken in my judgement, concerning My 
nuſcriprs ; bur if choſe words are wanting, ther 
are other words in them that ſ:em ro be mug Y 
ſtronger for the ſuperiority of the Ccuncel abonfſ 
thar Pope. For it is Pccreed that Popes, and all otheff, 
perſons, were bound to ſubmir to rhe decifiors of the 
Councel, as to Faith : which werds are not in the f 
French Manuſcriprs : Upon this I rold M. Schelſtnfl 
thar I choughr the words in theſe Manuſcriprs werff, 
ſtronger then the orher: ſince the word Reformatiafſſ, 
as it was uſed in the time of that Councel, belongelff 
cheifly ro the corre&ing of abuſes , it being vuften @; 
re ro the regulations that were made in the Mow, 
ickOrders,when they were brought ro amore exatg}, 
ſervation of the rule of their Order: So tho theCoundl, 
had decreed a Reformation both of Head and Memben ſl, 
I donor ſee that this would import more then thar thefſ 
Papacy had fallen into ſome diſorders that needed if 
| 
' 
t 
t 
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Reformation : and this is nor denied even by thole 
who aſſert the Popes infallibility :- but a ſubmiſſion ty 
points of Faith, that is expreſly aſſerted in the Roma 
Manuſcripts, is a much more poſitive evidence again 
the Popes Infallibility : and the word Faich is not & 
pable of ſo large a ſenſe as may be juſtly aſcribed to 
Reformation. Bur this difference, in ſo main g poitt 
berween Manuſcripts concerning ſo late a tranſaQion, 
gave me an occaſion to refle& on the vaſt uncertain 
of tradition, eſp:cially of matters that are art a grez 
diſtance from us ; when thoſe that were ſo lately cran- 
ſaked , are fo differently repreſented in Manu 
ſcripts, and in which, both thoſe of Paris anc 
Rome ſeem to carry all poſſible evidences of fir 
cerity. As for the Popes confirmation of thar D 
cree , it is true, by a General Bull, Pope Mart 
confirmed the CGouncel of Conſtance to (i _ 
period, 


a + 


he hand Schelſtrat afſured me, in which he enu- 
| to, be all che Decrees thar he —_ - and, 
ing Mel mong thoſe, this Decree concerning the ſuperi-- 
8, then oricy of the Council is not named; this ſeemed 
-e mut},, be of much more importance , and therefore 
el aborf; defired ro ſee the Original of the Bull :. for 
all othefÞ there ſeem to be juſt reaſons to apprehend a for- 
r's of te ery here : He promiſed to do his indeavours, tho. 
© In the Fold me that would nor be eaſie, for the Bulls were 
chelſ} frialy kept; and the next day when I came, hopinz 
rs Wer fee ir, I could not be admitted : but heafſured me 
rmatio har if that had not been the laſt day of my ſtay ar 
velonglf nome, he would have procured a Warrant for my ſece- 
ofren ing the Original : ſo this is all I can fay as to the au-- 
ie Mow henticalneſs of that Bull : Bur ſuppoſing it to be ge- 
exact oþ wine, I could nor agree ro Mr. Schelſtrar, that the Ge- 
:CoundF eral Bull of Confirmarion, ought to be limited to the. 
fembenfl ther chat enumerares the particular Decrees: bur ſince 
that the jar particular Bull was never diſcovered till he hath 
eeded if fund ir our, it ſeems it was ſecretly made, and did, 
y tholf oe paſs according to the forms of the Confiſtory : and. 
1\Ton uh p15 2 fraudulent thing of which no noiſe was to be. 
* Romaſnde in that Age, and therefore ia all the diſpute 
e againllÞ 4,r Gllowed in the Councel of Baſil, berween the Pope: 
$ not [24 the Council upon this very point, no mention was: 
ived tof cxer made by of ie by either fide : and thus it can have. 
| B POINY 15 force, unleſs ir be to diſcover the arcifices and fraud: 
"faction of that Court : that at the ſame time in which the ne-. 
ertat'h oeffiy cf rheir. affairs obliged rhe Pope to confirm the: 
C a BIeUFecrees of the Council, he contrived a ſecret Bull, 
ely erat ahich in another Age might be made uſe of, to weaken: 
| Manuf the Authority of the General Confirmation that he- 
Ir1S ancy ave: and therefore a Bull that. doth not paſs in due- 
of fir and is not promulgated, is of no Authority : and. 
that Def this Pretended Bull cannot limir the other Bull. 
 MartUtÞ There were ſome. ocher things, relacing to this debare, 
ſuch, ; h I.$ rhag- 
period; 
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rhat were ſhewed me by Mr, Schelſtrat, but theſehs. 


' ing the moſt imporcane,, I mention them only. } 


will nor give you here a large account of the learned 
men at Rome, Bellori is deſervedly famous for ts 
knowledge of the Greek and Egyptian Antiquiries, ani 
for all that belongs roche Mythologies and ſuperſtition 
of the Hearhens, and hath a Cloſer richly turniſhed 
with things relating to thoſe matrers, Fabretri is jufth 
celebraced for his Underſtanding of the Old Rona 
ArchiteRure and Fabricks, Padre Fabri is the chid 
Honour of the Jeſuits Colledge, and js much abow 
the common rare, borh for Philoſophy, Marhemaridg, 
and Church Hiſtory, And he ro whom I was the moſt 
obliged, Abbor Nazari, hath ſo general a view of the 
ſeveral parts of Learning, tho he A applie 

Himſelf ro Philoſophy and Mathemaricks, and js a ma 


of ſo-ingaging a civility, and uſed my ſelf in fo pe 
ticular a manner, that I owe him, as well as thok 
others whom I have mentioned, and whom I had the 
Honour to ſee, all the acknowledgments of Eſteem av 
Gratirude that I can poſſivly make them. 


One ſees in Cardinal d'Eſtrees all the advanrages d 

a. high birth, grear parrs, a generous civility, and: 
meaſure of knowledge far above whar can be expedite 
from a perſon of his rank 3 bur as he gave a noble pro- 
retion to one of the learnedſt men that rhis Age hat i 
uced, Mr. Launnoy, who lived many years with 
tim, ſo ir is viſible, that he made a great progreſs by | 
rhe converſation of ſo extraordinary a perfon; and af | 
for Theological Learning, there 1s now none of theſj 
Colledge equal to him, Cardinal Howard is roo wel 
known in England ro need any charafter from me. 
The elevation of his preſent condition hath not in the 
leaſt changed him ; he hath all rhe ſweerneſs and ge 
eleneſs of remper thar we ſaw in him in England ; and 
he” retains the unaffeRed ſimplicity and humility off t 
a Friar amid{t a!l rhe digniry of rhe Purple ; and 0 


(for). 
be ſheweth all the generous care and concern for his 
Country-men that they can expeR from him; ſo Imerx 
with ſo much of ir in ſo many obliging marks of his 
neſs for ny ſelf, rhar went far beyond a common 
vility, that I cannot enough acknowledge it. I was 
tld the Popes Confefſor was a very extraordinary 
man for the Oriental Learning, which is but little 
known in Rome : He is a Maſter of the Arabick Tongue, 
ad hath writ, as Abbot Nazari told me, the learnedſt 
Book againſt the Mahomeran Religion, that the World 
hath yer ſeen, bur is nor yet Printed : He js nor (a 
mach eſtcemed in Rome as he would be elſewhere ; for 
his Learning is not in vogue, and the School Divinity 
v of the fÞ and Caſuiſtical Learning, being that for which Divines 
appliel] are moſt eſteemed there 3 he whoſe Studies lead him 
1s a mal] mother way, is not ſo much valued as he ought tobe ; 
ſo pa-fj and perhaps the ſmall account that the Pope makes of 
as thok | learned men, turns ſomewhat upon the Confeflor ; for 
had te it is certain, that this is a Reign in which Learning is 
rery lirtle incouraged, 

Upon the general contempt thar all the Romans have 
for the preſent Pontificate, one made a pleaſant re- 
fletion ro me 3 he aid, thoſe Popes that intended 
Ad to raiſe their Families, as they ſaw the cenſure that 
this brought upon” them, ſo they ſtudied to leſſen 
it by other things that might ſofren che Spirirs of che 

ple. No man did more for beaurifying Rome, for 
hniſhing St, Peters and the Library, and for furniſhing 
Rome with water, then Pope Paul rhe V. tho at the 
fame time he did nor forget his Family ; and tho the 
other Popes thar- have raiſed great Families, have nor 
dane this to ſo eminent a degree 25 he did, yer there 
are many remains of their Magnificence, whereas thoſe 
Popes that have not raiſed Families, have ir ſeems 
thought that alone was enough ro maintain their repu- 
tarionz and ſo they have not done much, cicher- to 
reco:um end their Governmevt to their SubjeRs, or 
; their 
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theirReign to poſterity ; and it is very plain, that the 
——_ Pope takerh no grear care of this. His life hath 
certainly yery innocent, and free of all thoſ 
publick Scandals that make anoiſe in the World ; and 
there is ar preſent a regularity in Rome that deſerverh 

reat commendation, for publick Vices are not to be 
een there : His perſonal ſobriety is alſo ſingular. One 
aſſured me, that the expence of his Table did no 
amount to a crown a day, tho this is indeed ſhort of 
Siſto V. who gave order tohis Steward never to exceed 
five and twenty bajokes, that is, eighreen pence a day 
for his Diet. The Pope is very carcful of his health, 
and doth never expoſe it ; for upon the leaſt diſorder, 
he ſhuts himſelf up in his Chamber, and often keepeth 
his Bed for the leaſt indiſpoſirion, many days, but 
his Government is ſevere, and his SubjeRs are ruined, 

And here one thing cometh into my mind, which 
perhaps. is nct.ill grounded, . That the poverty of a N+ 
tion nor only diſpeoples ir, by driving the people out 
of ir, bur by weakning the natural fertility of the Sub- 
jets 3 for as men and women well cloathed, and well 
fed, thar are not exhauſted with perperual labour, and 
with the rearing anxieties thar want brings with it, 
muſt be much more lively than thoſe that are prefſed 
with want ; ſo it is very likely, that the one muſt be 
much more diſpoſed ro propagate than the other : and 
this appeared more evident to me, when I. compared 
the truirfulneſs of Geneva and Switzerland, with the 
barrenneſs that reigns all over Italy, I ſaw two extra: 
ordinary inſtances of the copious productions of Gene- 
va : Mr, Tronchin that was Profefſor of Divinity, and 
Father to the judicious and worthy Profeſſor of the 
ſame name, that is now there, died ar the age of ſeven- 
ty fix years, and had a Kundred and fifreen perſons all 

ive, that had either deſcended fram him, or by 
marriage with thoſe that deſcended from him, called 
him Father. And Mr, Calendrin a pious and labori- 
Ous 


[abori- 
ous ; 
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ous Preacher of that Town, that is deſcended from. 
the family of the Calendrini , who — the Re- 
formarion about a hundred and fifcy years ago, left Lucca: 
their Native City with the Turretini, the Diodati,and 
the Bourlamachi, and ſome others that came and ſer- 
led ar Geneva: He is now but ſeven and forty years 
old, and yer he hath a hundred and. five perſons that 
xe deſcended of his Brothers and Siſters, or married 
to them 3 ſo rhar if he liverh bur to eighty, and the 
Family mulriplieth as it hath done ; he may ſee ſome 
hundred that will be in the ſame relation co him; bur 
ſuch things as theſe are nor to be found in Italy, | 

There is nothing that delights a ſtranger more in 
Rome, than to ſee the great Fountains of Water that. 
xe almoſt in all rhe corners of it : Thar old aquadu& 
which Paul the V. reſtored, comerh from a collegtion 
of Sources, five and thirty miles diſtant from Rome, 
that runs all the way upon an aquadu& in a channel 
that is vaulted, and is liker a River than a Fountain : 
It breaketh out in five ſeveral Fountains, of which 
ſome give water abour a foot ſquare. Thar of Sixtus 
the V. the great Fountain of au Travi, that hath 
yet no decoration, bur diſchargech a prodigious quan- 
tity of Water, The glorious Fountain 1n- the Piazza 
Navona that hath an air of greatneſs in it that ſurpri- 
zeth one, the Fountain in the piazza de Spagna, thoſe 
before S. Perers : and the Palazzo Farneſe, with many 
others, furniſh Rome ſo plenrifully, char. almoſt every 
private Houſe hath a Fountain that runs. continually + 
All theſe I ſay, are noble decorations, that carry an 
uſefulneſs with them that cannor be enough commend- 
ed : and gives a much greater Idea of thoſe who have 
taken care to ſupply this City with one. of the chief 

ſures and conveniences of life, than of orhers who 

e laid ovr millions meerly ro bring quantities of 
Water to give the eye alittle diverſion, which would 
haye been laid our much more. nobly and uſefully, _ 
wou 
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would have more cffe&ually erernized their fame, if * 


they had been imployed as the Romans did their Treq- 
ſuries, in furniſhing great Towns with Warer, 

There is an univerſal Civility that reigns among all 
ſorrs of People ar Rome, which in a grear_meaſure 
tlows from their Government ; for every man being 
capable of all the advancements of that State, fince a 
ſimple Ecclefiaſtick may become one of the Monfigne- 
ri: and one of theſe may be a Cardinal ; and one of 
theſe may be choſen Pope; this makes every man be- 
have himielf rowards all other perſons with an exa&+ 
neſs of reſpet: for no man knows what any other 
may grow to. But this makes profeſſions of eſteem 
and kindneſs go ſo promiſcuouſly to all ſorts of per- 
fons, that one ought not ro build roo much on them 
The converfation of Rome 1s generally upon news, for 
tho there is no News Printed there, yer in the ſeverd 
Antichambers of the Cardinals ( where if they make 
any conſiderable figure, there are Aſſemblies of thoſe 
that make their Courr to them ) one 1s ſure ro hear 
all the news of Europe, together with many ſpeculz 
tions upon whar paſſerh. Ar the _ of Swedeny, 
all that relaterh ro Germany, or the North, 1s ever 
ro be found ; and thar Princeſs, that muſt ever reign 
among all thar have a crue traſt cirher of wit or learn- 
ing, hath till in her drawing Rooms the beſt Courr of 
the ſtrangers ; and her civiliry, rogether with the vaſt 
variety with which ſhe furniſheth her converſation, 
maketh her to be the chief of all the living rarite 
that one ſees in Rome; I will nor uſe her own word 
to my ſelf, which was, That ſhe now grew ro be one 
of the Anriquities of Rome. The Ambaſſadors of 
Crowns, who live here in another form than .in any 
other Court, and the Cardinals and Prelates of rhe fe- 
veral Nations,that do all meer and centre here, maketh 
that there is more news in Rome than any where: 
For Prieſts and the men of Religious Orders, —_ 
arger 
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larger and more particular Letters, than any other ſorr 
of men. Bur ſuch as apply rhemſelves ro make their 
Courr-here, are condemned to a loſs of rime that had 
need -be well recompenced, for 1t 1s very great, As 
for one that Studies Anriquiries, PiRures, Statues, or 
Muſick, there 1s more entertainment for him ar Rome, 
than in-all the reſt of Europe 3 but if he hath nor a 
taſte of rheſe things, he will ſoon be weary of a place 
where the Converſation is always general, and where 

there is little ſincerity or openneſs prattifed ; and b 
conſequence , where friendſhip is little underſtood. 
The Women here begin to be a little mcre converſable, 
tho a Nation naturally jealous, will hardly allow a 
t liberty in a City thar is compoſed of Ecclefi- 
aſticks 3 who being denied rhe priviledge of Wives of 
their own, are ſuſpe&ed of being ſamerimes roo bold 
with the Wives of others: The liberries that were ta- 
ken in the Conſtable of Naples's Palace, had indeed 
difpuſted the Romans much at that freedom, which 
no bounds. Bur the Dutcheſs of Bracciano, that 
is a French Woman, hath by the exaftneſs of her de- 
nt, amidſt all the innocent Freedoms of a No- 
e Converſation, recovered in a great meaſure, the 
credir of thoſe liberries that Ladies, beyond the Moun- 
tains practiſe with all the ſtrineſs of Virtue 3; For ſhe 
receiverh viſits atpublick hours,and 1n publick rooms ; 
and by the livelineſs of her converſation, maketh thar 
her Courr is the pleaſanreſt Aſſembly of ſtrangers, thar 
is ro be found in any of the Palaces of the Italians ar 

Rome, 

Twill nor engage in a deſcription of Rome either 
ancient or modern ; this hath been done ſo ofr, and 
with ſuch exattneſs, rhar nothing can he added ro whar 
hath been already pabliſhed, Ir is certain, that when 
ane is in the Capitol, and ſees thoſe poor reſts of what 
once it was, he 15 ſurprized to ſee a building of ſo great 
afame ſunk fo low, that one can ſcarc2 imagine thar ir 
was 
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was once a Caſtle, ſcituated upcn a Hill able to hold: 
our againſt a Siege of the Gauls: The Tarpeian Rock 
is now of ſo (mall a fall, that a man would think itno 
grear matter, for his diverſion, to leap over it: and 
the ſhape of the ground hath not been ſo much altered 
on one fide, as to make us think it is very much chan, 
ged on the other. For Severus's Triumphal Arch, 
which is at rhe foot of the Hill on the other fide, is 
not now buried above ewo foat within the ground, a 
the vaſt Araphircheatre of Titus is not above three foo 
ſunk under the level of the ground, Within the Cz 
pirol one ſees many Noble remnants of Antiquity, but 
none is more glorious, as well as more uſcful, than the 
Tables of their Conſuls, which are upon the Walls; 
and the Inſcription on the Columna Roſtrata, in the 
time of the firſt Punick War, is without doubt the 
moſt valuable Antiquity in Rome. From this all alon 
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the ſacred way, one findeth ſuch remnants of old Rome Þf of 


in the ruines of the Temples, inthe Triumphal Arche, 
in the Portico's, and other remains of that Gloriow 
Body, that as one cannor ſec theſe roo often, ſo every 
time one ſees them, they kindle in him vaſt Idea's of 
that Republick, and make him refle& on that which 
he learned in his youth with great pleaſure. From the 
height of the Convent of Araceli, a man hath a full 
view of all the extent of Rome; bur literally, it is 
now ſeges ubi Roma fait; for the parts of the City tha 
were moſt inhabited anciently, are thoſe that are nov 
laid in great Gardens, or, as they call chem, Vineyards, 
of which ſome are half a mile in compaſs : The vaſt 
neſs of the Roman magnificence and luxury, 1s that 
which paſſeth imagination; the prodigious Amphirhe- 
atre of Tirus, that could conveniently receive cighty 
five thouſand ſpeRarors ; the grear extent of the cir- 
cus Maximus ; the Vaults where the Waters were Ie 
ſerved that furniſhed Tirus's Baths, and above all, Di- 
oclerian's Bachs, tho built when the Empire w__ its 

ecay, 
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decay, are fo far above all modern buildings, that 
there is not ſo much as room for a compariſon. The 
extent of thoſe barhs is above half a mile in compaſs : 
the vaſtneſs of che rooms in which the Barhers might 
ſwim, of which, the Carthufian Church, that yer re- 
mains intire, is one, and the many great Pillars all of 
one ſtone, of Marble beautifully ſported, are things of 
which theſe later Ages are nor capable, The beauty 
of their Temples, and of the Portico's before them is 
amazing, chietly that of the Rorunda, where the Fa- 
brick withour lookerh as mean, being only Brick, as 
the ArchiteRure is bold : for it riſech up in a Vault, 
and yer at the top there is an open lcfr of thirty foot 
in Diamerer ; which, as it 1s the only Window of the 
Church, ſo it fillech ir with light, and is the hardieſt 
piece of ArchiceQure that ever was made, The Pillars 
of che Portico are alſo the nobleſt in Rome 3 they are 
the higheſt and biggeſt rhar one can ſee any where 
al of one Stone : and the number of choſe ancient Pil- 
lars, with which, not only many of che Churches are 
beautified, chiefly S. Mary Maggiore, and S. John in the 
Lateran, but with which even private houſes are ador- 
ted, and of the fragments of which there are ſuch 
mulricudes in all the ſtreers of Rome, giveth a great 
Kea of the expenſiveneſs of whe old Romans in their 
buildings : for the hewing and ferching a few of thoſe 
villars, muſt have coſt more than whole Palaces do 
wow, ſince moſt of them were brought from Greece : 


vaſt | Many of theſe Pillars are of Porphiry, others of Jaſp, 


others of granated Marble 3 bur the greateſt number 
Nis of white Marble 3 The two Columns Trajans and 
Antonins : the two Horſes that are in the Mount Ca- 


ir- allo, and the other ewo Horſes in the Capitol, which 


have nor indeed rhe poſtures and motion of the other. 


i. 8 The braſs horſe that, as is believed, carrieth Marcus ' 


Aurelius 3 rhe remains of Nero's Coloſſus, the Temple 
o Bacchys near the Catacomb of S. Agnes, —_ 
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the entireſt and the leaſt alrered, of all the anciay 
Temples : The great Temple of Peace; thoſe of the 
Sun and Moon : that of Romulus and Remus, (which 
] cont:dered as the ancienteſt Fabrick that 1s now left, 
for ir is little and ſimple, and ſtanderh in ſuch a place, 
that when Rome grew ſo coſtly, jt could nor have bem 
ler alone unchanged, if it had not been that it was me- 
verenced for its Antiquity ) the many other Port: 
co's, the Arches of Severus, of Titus and Conſtanting 
in the laſt of which one ſees, that che ſculpture of hz 
age was much ſunk from wha it had been, only inthe 
top there are ſome bas reliefs, that are clearly of a mud 
ancienter time, and of a better mazner. And tha 
which exceedeth all the reſt, the many great Aque 
duas that come from all hands, and run over a vat 
diſtance, are rhings which a man cannot ſee enough, 
jf he would form 1n himſelf a juſt Idea of the vaſtne 
of that MR or rather Empire: There are maty 
Statues Pillars, and other Anrtiquiries of greats 
lue, dug up in all the quarters of Rome theſe laſt hus 
dred and ſcore years, fince Pope Leo X.'s time; 
who as he was the greateſt Patron of Learning awd 
Arts, that perhaps ever was, ſo-was he che generouſeſ 
Prince rhat ever reigned ; and ir was he that firſt 
on foor the inquiring into the riches of Old Rome,thay*? 
lay, tl his time, for the moſt part hid under ground;F® 
and indeed if he had been leſs ſcandalous in his Impie- 
ty and Arheiſm, of which, neicher he nor his Coun” 
were ſo much as aſhamed, he had been one of che moſt 
celebrated perſons of any Age, Soon after him PogeF® 
Paul] the III. gave the ground of the Monte Palatinowy 
his Family : Bur I was told, chat this large piece oF® 
nd, in which one ſhould look for the greateſt cob 
e&ion of the Anriquiries of the higheſt value; ſme 
this is the ruine of the Palace of rhe Roman Emperors 
hath never been yer ſearched into with any exaQneſs: 
So that when a curiousPrince cometh, that is w _ to 
Mp0 
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imploy many hands in digging up and down this Hill,we 
may expect new Scenes of Roman Antiquities. Bur all 
this marrer wou!d require Volumes 3 therefore I have 
only named theſe things, becauſe I can add nothingro 
thoſe copious deſcriptions ſo oft made of them. Nor 
will T ſay any thing to rhe modern Palaces or the Or- 
naments of chem, cirher in Pictures or Starues, which 
xe things that carry one ſo far, rhar ir is not eafie to 
giee bounds to the deſcriptions into which ene finderh 
limfelf carried, when he once enters upon ſo fruitful a 
ſubjet.The number of rhe Palaces is great,and every one 
Athem hath enough to fix rhe atrention of a Travel- 
Jer,till a new one drives the former our of his thoughts: 
It is true the Peleſtrina, the Borgheſe, and the Far- 
veſe have ſomewhat in them thar leave an impreſſion 
which no new objets can wear out : and as the laſt 
th a noble ſquare. before ir, with two great Foun- 
tains in it, ſo the Statue of Hercules and the Bull 
at are below, and the Gallery above ſtairs are unva- 
kable ; the Roof of the Gallery is one of the beſt 
pieces of Painring thar is exrant,being all of Carrachio's 
yg and there are in that Gallery the greateſt nam- 
r of heads of the Greek Philoſophers and Poers that 
lever ſaw togerher :That of Homer and that of Socrates 
re the two that ſtruck me moſt, chiefly the latrer, 
{hich as ir js, withour diſpure, a true Anrtick, ſo ir 
ieth in ir all the characers that Plato and Xeno- 
bon give us of Socrates ; the flat noſe, the broad face, 
fmplicirty of look, and che mean appearance which 
great Philoſopher made, ſo that I could nor re« 
oft enough ro look upon ir,and was delighted with. 
s more then with all che wonders of the Bull, which 
indeed a Rock of Marble cut out into a whole Scene 
Statues 3 bur as the Hiſtory of it is not well known, 
there are ſuch faulrs jn the ſculpture, that tho ir is 
extream fine,yet one ſcerh ir hath not the exaRneſs 
the beſt rimes. As for the Churches and GT of 
ome 
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Rome, as the number, the vaſtneſs, the riches bot 
of Fabrick, Furniture, Painting and other Ornameny 
amaze one, ſo here again a ſtranger is loſt : and tle 
Convent chat one ſeerh laſt, is always the moſt adn. 
red ; I confeſs the Minerva, which 1s the Dominþ 
cans, where the Inquiſirion firrerh, is thar which ms 
xeth the moſt ſenſible imprefſion upon one that paſſeth 
at Rome for an Heretick, rho except one commirteth 
great follies he is in no danger there, and the po 
that-reigns in rhar Ciry maketh chem find their int 
ſo mweh in uſing ſtrangers well, whatſoever their && 
ligion may be, that no man needs be afraid there : Ai 
I have more then. ordinary reaſon to ackowledge this 
who having venrcured to go thirther, after all the libe 
ty thar I had iaken ro write my thoughts freely bothd 
of the Church and See of Rome, and was known by 
all with whom 1 converſed there, yer mer withthe 
higheſt civilities poſſible among all ſorcs of people, al 
in particular both among the Engliſh and Scottiſh | 
ſuites, tho they knew well enough that I was no frie 
ro rheir Order. 

In the Gallery of the Engliſh Jeſuirs among the 
Qures of their Martyrs, I did not meet with Garnet 
for perhaps that name 1s ſa well known, that | 
would not expoſe a Picture, with ſuch a name on | 
to all ſtrangers, yer Oldcorn, being a name leſs kno 
is hung there among their Martyrs,tho he was as cle; 
ly convicted of the Gunpowder Treaſon, as the othe 
was: and ir ſeemed a little ſtrange to me, to ſee that # 
a time in which, for orher reaſons, the writers of tt 
Communion have not thought fir ro deny the truche 
thar Conſpiracy, a Jeſuit convicted of the BI 
crime that ever was projeted, ſhould be reckot 
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among their Martyrs. I ſaw likewiſe there the Orig 


nal of theſe Em\ lemarical Prophecies, relating to 
gland, that the Jeſuirs have had at Rome near ſix! 
years, and of which I had ſome time ago yore 
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2opy, ſo I found my Copy was true, IT hapned to 
_ Rome during St.Gregory's Fair and Feaſt” which 
| laſted ſeveral days. In his Church the Hoſty was ex- 
ed : and from that,all chat came thirher,went ro rhe 
Chappel that was once his Houſe, in which his Statue 
and the Table where he ſerved -rthe poor, are preſer- 
ved : I ſaw ſuch vaſt numbers of people there, that one 
would have thoughr all Rome was got rogerther. - They 
all kneeled down to his Statue, and after a prayer ſaid 
toir , they kiſſed his foor, and every one rouched the 
Table with his Bead<, as hoping ro draw ſome vertue 
from ir. I will add nothing of the ſeveral Obelisks 
and Pillars that are in Rome, of the celebrated Chap- 
i pels that are jn ſome of the great Churches, in parti- 
cular thoſe of Sixtus the V, and Paul the V. in Santa 
} Maria Maggiore, of the Water works in the —_ 
the Vatican, and in many of the Vineyards : Nor will 

I go our of Rome to deſcribe Freſcati, (for Tivoly 1 
did nor ſee) The young Prince Borgheſe,who is indeed 
one of rhe glories of Rome, as well for his learning as 
for his vertue, did me the Honour to carry me thither 
with thoſe rewo learned Abbots Fabretti and Nazari, 
and entcrrained me with a magnificence that became 
zl him berrer ro give, then me to receive. The Warer 
works in the Aldobrandin Palace have a magnificence 
in them beyond all chat I cver ſaw in France, the mix- 
A ture of Wind with the Warer, and the Thunders and 
Storms that this maketi 1s noble: The Warer-works 
of che Ludoviiio, and the Monte Dragone, have like- 
A} viſe a greatneſs in chem that is natural, and indeed the 
ef riches thar one meets vich in all places within doors 
in Icaly, and rhe poverty that one feeth ever where 
iabro1d, are rke moſt unſuitable r!11ngs imaginable : bur 
It is very likely that a great part of their movable 
ml Wealch will be ere long carried into France ; for as 
ſoon as any Piftare or Statue of great value is offered 
ro 
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to be ſold, thoſe thar are imploted by the King & 
France,do preſently buy ir up, ſo thar as chart King harh 
already, the greateſt colletion of PiRures rhar is in 
Europe,he will very probably in a few years more; ring 
rogether the chief Treaſures of lraly, 
I have now given you an account of all rhar appea- 


red moſt remarkable ro me in Rowe, I ſhall to this 
add a very extraordinary piece of Natural Hiſtory $_- 


that fell our there wichin theſe rwo years, which I had 
firſt from thoſe two learned Abbcrs Fabrerti and Nx 
zari, and that was afterwards more authenrically con- 
firmed rome by Cardinal Howard, who was one of the 

Congregation of Cardinals char examined and judged F 
the marrer, There were rwo Nuns near Rome, one a 
I remember was in the City, and the other nor far from 
it, who, after they had been for ſome years in a Nun 
nery, perceived a very ſtrange change in Nature, and 
that their Sex was altered, which grew by ſome de- 


grees a toral alteration in one : and tho the other wa; 


not ſo intire a change, yer it was viſible ſhe was more 
Man then Woman ; upon this the matrer was looked 
into : That which naturally offererh ir ſelf here,is, that 
theſe two had been always what they then appeared 
to be ; bur that they had gone into a Nunnery in a 
diſguiſe ro grarifie a brutal apperire. But to this,when 
I propoſcd it, anſwer was made, rhat as the breaſts of 
a Woman that remained ſtill, did in a great meaſure 
ſhake off char objection, ſo rhe proofs were given 6 
fully, of cheir having been real females, char there 
was no doubt left of that, nor had they given any ſort 
of ſcandal in che change of their Sex 3 And if there 
had been any room left to ſuſpeR a chear or diſguiſe, 
the proceedings would have been both more ſevere, 
and more ſecret ; and rheſe perſons would have been 
burnt, cr ar leaſt, pur to dearh in ſome terrible man- 
ner, Some Phyfitians and Chyrurgeons were appoint- 
ed ro examine the matter 3 and ar laſt, after a lovg = 
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exat enquiry, they were judged to be abſolved from 
their vows, and were diſmiſſed trom the obligation of 
a Religions life, and required ro go in mens habir, 
ne of them was a Valer de Chambre to a Roman Mar- 
$ when I was there : I heard of this matter only 
pdays before I left Rome, ſo that [ h1d nor time ro 


Pt» Faquire after ir more particularly ; but I judged ir ſo 
_ traordinary, that I choughr ic was worch communi- 
"T7 Jating to ſo carious an Inquirer inco Nature, 
| had 3 And fince 1 am upon the ſubje& cf che changes that 
| Ne Eve been made in nature, I ſhall add one of anorher 
Fart that I examined while I was ar Geneva : There 
| - $a Miniſter of S. Gervais, Mr. Gody, who hath a 
aged kughcer that is now fixreen years old : Her Nurſe 
race. | an extraordinary thickneſs of hearing ; at a year 
rom Bd, the Child ſpoke all rhoſe lictle words thar Chil- 
Nut- Ben begin uſually co learn at thar age, bur ſhe made 
and progreſs 3 yer this was not obſerved till 1t was too 
- de. ez and as ſhe grew to be two years old, they per- 
' 9B Frived that ſhe hed loſt her hearing, and was ſo deaf, 
hed har ever ſince, rho ſhe hears great noiſes, yer ſhe 
oked BF norhing that one can ſpeak to her. Ic ſeems while 
| that Ke milk of her Nurſe was more abundant, and that the 
ared $1414 ſuckr more moderately the firſt year, thoſe hu- 
m7 Hours in the blood and milk had not that effe& on 
_ r, that appeared afrer ſhe came to ſuck more vio- 
LA * ly ; and that her Nurſes Milk being in leſs quan- 
aſure K, was thicker, and more charged with rhar vapour 
w ſo Far occaſioned the deafneſs. Bur this Child hath, by 
here rving the morionsof the mourhs and lips of others, 
' fort Fired fo many words, that out of theſe ſhe hath 
there Ermed a ſort of jargon, in which ſhe can hold conver- 
ule, Frion whole days with thoſe that can ſpeak her own 
_ guage, I could underſtand ſome of her words, bur 
been Bid nor comprehend a period, for it ſeemed to bea 
Man- Bnfuſcd noiſe : She knows nothing thar is ſaid to her, 
_— leſs ſhe ſeeth the motion of their mouths that ſpeak 
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to her 3 ſo that in rhe night, when it 1s neceſſary  [, 
ſpeak to her, they muſt light a Candle: Only one 


bi 


thing appeared the ſtrangeſt part of che whole narr 
tion: She hath a Siſter, with whom ſhe has praiſed 
her language more than with any - other : and in the 
night by laying her hand on her Siſters mouth, ſhe 
can perceive by that what ſhe ſays, and ſocan diſcourſe 


wich her in the night. It 15 true, her Mother told ne, 


that this did not go far, and that ſhe found our only 
ſome ſhort period 1n this manner 3 bur it did not hold 
our very long : thus this young Woman, without any 
pains taken on her, hath meerly by a natural ſagacj 
found out a merhod of holding diſcourſe, that d 
ina great meaſure leſſen the miſery of her deafneſs, 
examined this matter critically, bur only the Siſter 
was not preſent; -ſo that I could not ſee how the cop- 
verſation paſſed berween them in the dark, 

Bur before I give over writing concerning this place, 
I cannot hinder my ſelf from giving you an accoune 
of a converſation that I had with one of the moſt cele- 


brated perſons that lives in ir. I was talking concen FE; 


ing the credit that the Order of the Jcſuites had ever 
where z, It was ſaid, that all che World miftruſted 


them, ard yct by a ſtrange ſort of contradiction, aff 


the World truſted chem; and tho it was well known 
that every Jeſuire was truer to the Intereſts of his 


Order, than he could be to the Intereſts of any PrineF 


wharſoever ; yer thoſe Princes that would be ver 
carcful nor to ſuffer Spies rocome into rheir Courts, o 
into their Covncils, ſuffered thoſe Spies ro come into 
their Breaſts and Conſciences : and tho Princes wert 


not generally very tender in thoſe parts, yer as tho 


had ofr as much guilt, ſo they hzd ſomerimes as mud 


fear as other people 3 which a dexrerous Spy krevf” 


well how ro maraze, Upon which, that perſon that 


pretended ro be a zealous Carholick, added, ri;at fa" © 


eheir part, they conſidered only the Character that t 
Chur 
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h gave to a Prieſt; and if the Church qualified 
im to do the fun&tions of a Prieſt, they thought ir 
ry needleſs ro enquire after other perſonal qualities, 
uch were but common things, whereas the other 
ws all divine. On the contrary, they thought it was 
» much rhe better to have to do with a r 1gno- 
Prieſt ; for then they had to do only with the 
tharch, and not with the Man. Purſuant to this, that 
rſons Confeſſor was the greateſt and moſt notorious 
ckhead that could be found , and when they were 
ed why they made uſe of ſo weak a man, they an- 
ered, becauſe they could not find a weaker : and 
tiever they found one berter qualified that way, if 
were a Groom or a Foot-man that gor into Prieſts 
ders, they would certainly make uſe of him, For 
would ask councel of a friend ; bur they knew no 
her uſe of a Confeſlor, but ro confeſs ro him, and 
receive abſolurion from him z and in ſo doing, they 
ded they ated as became a true Catholick thar 
hdered only the power of the Church in the Prieſt, 

ithour regarding any thing elſe. 
$ far have I entertained you with the ſhort ramble 
I made, which was too ſhort ro deſerve the name 
Travelling ; and therefore the enquiries or obſer- 
jons that I could make, muſt be received with the 
hatement that ought ro be made for ſo ſhort a ſtay - 
| all will be of a piece, when the remarks are as 
phr, as the abode I made mn the yu through which 
was ſhort, I have avoided the troubling you 
h things that are commonly known 3 ſo if I have 
t entertained you with a long recital of ordinary 
trers, ver I have told you nothing but whar 1 ſaw, 
d knew to be true 3 or that I had from ſuch hands, 
t I have very good realon to believe ir : and I fan- 
j, that the rhings which made the greareſt irmpreſ- 
ar theft on my ſelf, will be acceprably received by you, 
-hurdÞ whom, as upon many accounts, I ov © all the expret- 
k 1108: 
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ſions of Eſteem and Gratirude that Ican ever- pay ; 
T had a more particular reaſon that determined me 
give you ſo full an account of all I ſaw and obſeryeg 
for as you were pleaſed at parting, to do me the j 
nour to defire me to communicate to you ſuch thi 
as appeared moſt remarkable to me, fo I found ſuch 
vaſt advantage in many places, bur more partic 

ar Venice, Rome and Naples, m— happineſs I har 
of being known to you, and of being ſo far conſider 
by you, that I could give a copious account both 
your perſon and Studies, to thoſe in whom your 
rious diſcoveries had kindled that eſteem for y 
which all the World paieth borh co you, and to y; 
immortal enquiries inro Nature, which are an 
the peculiar Bleſſings of this Age 3 and that are 
with no leſs care and pleaſure in Italy than in Eng 
This was ſo well received, that I found the great 
vantage of this Honour I did my ſelf in aſſuming! 
glorious Ticle of one of your Friends, and'I owe a gre 
part of that diſtintion which I mer withy to this 
vourable character that I gave my ſelf ; fo that if 
made any progreſs in the inquiries that ſo ſhort ak 
could enable one to make, I owe it in ſo peculiz 
manner to you, that this rerurn that I make is but 
very ſmall part of that I owe you, and which I will 
-— ppm ro pay you to the laſt moment of 
Life, 
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THE FOURTH 


JLET TER: 


From INVimmeeen, the 20th. of May, 1686. 


S I R, 


al T Thought I had made ſo full a Point at the concluſion 
re ral. 1 of my laſt Letter, that I ſhould not have given you 
| the trouble of reading any more Letters of the Volume 
of the former ; Burt new Scenes and new matter offe- 
ring themſelves to me, I fancy you will be very {ou 
» a grey. to me, if Iengage you again to two or three hours 
is reading. From Civita Vecchia I came tro Marſeilles, 
where 1f there were a Road as ſafe as the Harbour is 
covered ; and if the Harbour were as large as it is 
culi{ convenient, it were certainly one of the moſt impor- 
is bu tant places in the World ; all is ſo well defended, that. 
[ will it is with reſpe& cither ro Storms or Enemies, the ſe- 
t of af cureſt Port thar can be ſeen any where. The Free- 
doms of this place, tho ir is now at the mercy of the 
Ciradel, are ſuch, and its ſcicuation drawerh io much 
Trade to ir, that there one ſceth another appearance 
of Wealth then I found in any Town of France, and 
there is a new ſtreet larely built there, chart for the 
beauty of the buildings, and the largeneſs of rhe ſtreer, 
l the Nobleſt I ever ſaw. There 15s in that port a 


petual hear, and the Sun was ſo ſtrong in the Chri- 
lans week, thar I was often driven oft the Key, I 
made a Tour from thence through Provence, Langue- 
doc, and Dauphine. I will offer you no account of 
K 2 Niſmes, 
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Niſmes, nor of the Ampitheatre in it, or the Puf 
du Gar near it 3 which as they are ſtupendious things 
ſo they are copiouſly deſcribed by many, and are { 
mn known to the Engliſh Nation, that if you 

ve never gone that way your ſelf,yet you muſt need 
have received fo particular a relation of them from 
thoſe that have ſeen them on their way to Montpelj 
er, that IT judge jt needleſs to inlarge upon them : Ner 
will I ſay any thing of the Soil, the Towns, or ay 
other remarkable things that I found there. 

I have a much ſtronger inclination to ſay ſomewha 
concerning the Perſecution which I ſaw in its rage and 
utmoſt fury z and of which I could give you many it 
ſtances that are ſo much beyond all rhe common me 
ſures of barbarity and cruelty, that I confeſs the 
ought not to be believ'd, unleſs I could give more po 
fitive proofs of them, then are firtring now to he 
brought forth : and the particulars that I could tel 
you are ſuch, char if I ſhould relate chem with n6 
ceſſary circumſtances of time, place, and perſons, theſe 
mighr be ſo faral ro many that are yer in the power 
their Enemies, that my regard to them reſtrains me, 
In ſhort, I do not think that in any Age there was ever 
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ſuch a Violation of all that is ſacred, cither with re | j 


tion to God or Man : And whar I ſaw and knew there 
from the firſt hand, hath ſo confirmed all the Ide 
that I had taken from the Books of rhe cruelty of that 
Religion, that I hope the Impreſſion that this hath 
made upon me ſhall never end bur with my life : The 
applauſes that the whole Clergy give to this way d 
proceeding, the many Panegiricks that are already 
writ upon it, of which, beſides the more pompous 
ones that appear at Paris, there are numbers writ by 
ſmaller Authors in every Town of any note there; 
and che Sermons that are all flights of flatrery upon 
this ſubjeR, are ſuch evident demonſtrations of their 
ſenſe of this matterz that what is now on foot yy 
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be well termed the A& of the whole Clergy of France, 
which yer hath been hicherto eſteemed the moſt mode- 
rate part of the Roman Communion, If anyare more 
moderate than others; and have nor ſo far laid off 
the humane nature as not tro go in entirely into thoſe 


nee} bloody praiſes, yet they dare not own it, but whiſper 


nf irin ſecrer as if 1rt were half Treaſon: but for the 
ur part, they do not only magnifie all that is done, 
they animare even the Dragoons to higher degrees 

of rage : and there was ſuch a heat ſpread over all the 
Country on this occaſicn, that one could nor go intro 
any Ordinary, or mix in any promiſcuous Converſa- 
tion, withour finding ſuch efftedts of ir, that it was nor 
ealie for ſuch as were touchr with the leaſt degree of 
compaſſion for the miſeries that the poor Prorteſtanrs 
ſuffered, to be a witneſs to the Inſultings that they muſt 
meer with in all places. Some perhaps imagine, that 
this hath not been approved in Italy; and it 15 true, 
there were not any publick rejoicings upon it at Rome z 
no Indulgences nor Te Deums were heard of: And the 
Spaniſh Fa&ion being” ſo” prevalent there, it 1s noe 
ſtrange, if a courſe of proceedings that is without £1 
example, was ſer forth by all that were of that inte- 
reſt, 1n irs proper colours 3 of which I met with ſome 
inſtances my ſelf, and could nor but ſmile to ſee ſome 
of the Spaniſh FaRion ſo far to forger their Courts of 
Iaquiſition, as to argue againſt the Converſions by the 
Dragoons, as a reproach to the Catholick Religion, 
Yet the Pope was of another mind, for the Duke d'E- 
ſtrees gave him an account of the Kings proceedings in 
this matter very copioeſly, as he himſelf related it, 
Upon which the Pope approved all,and expreſfed a great 
fatizfa&ion in every thing that the King had done in 
that matter 3 and the Pope added, thar he found ſome 
i] Cardinals [as I remember the Duke d'Eſtrees ſaid two ] 
were no+pleaſed with it, and had taken the liberty to 
cenſure ir, but: che Pope ſaid they were to blame : The 
K.3 Duke 
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Duke d'Eſtrees did not not name the twoCardinals,the! 
he ſaid he believed ke knew who they were : and it x 
ny likely thar Cardinal Pio was one,for I was told he 
ſpoke freely enough of this marter. I-muſt rake the lj. 
berty to add one thing to you, that I do nor ſee thar 
the French King is to be ſo much blamed in rhis matrer 
as his Religion 1s, which,withour queſtion,obligerh him 
to Extirpate Heriticks,& nor to keep his Faith ro them; 
ſo that inſtead of cenſuring him,I' muſt only lament his 
being bred up in a Religion that doth cerrcainly oblige 
him to deveſt himſelf of Humanity, and to violate his 
Faith,whenſoever the cauſe of his Church -and Religion 
requireth ir: Or if there is any thing in this condu8 
that cannot be entirely juſtified from the Principles of 
that Religion, it is this, that he doth not put the He- 
rericks to death out of hand, but that he forceth them, 
by all the extremities poſſible,co fign an abjuration,that 
all che World muſt needs ſee is done againſt their Cons 
ſciences: and this being the only end of their miſeries, 
thoſe that would think any ſort of death a happy con- 
clufion of their ſufferings, ſecing no proſpe& of ſucha 
glorious ifſue our of their trouble, are prevailed on by 
the many lingring deaths of which they ſee no end, 
ro make Shipwrack of the Faith: This appearance of 
mercy in not putting men to death, doth truly verifie 
the character that Solomon giverh of the tender mer- 
cies of the wicked;thar rhey are cruel. 

Bur I will ſtop here, rho ir is nor eaſie ro retire 
from ſo copious a SubjeR, that as it afforderh ſo much 
matrer,ſo upon many accounts raiſeth a heat of thought 
that is not eaſily governed. I will now lead you to a 
Scene that giveth leſs Paſſion, 

I paſt the Winter at Geneva, with more ſatisfattion 
than had thought ir was —_— for me to have found 
any where oar of England : tho rhar received-great 
allays from the moſt lamentable ſtories that we had 


every day from France : burt.chere is a.ſorow by which. 


rhe 
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he heate is made better. I ought to” make the moſt 


s,th 7 
”s ick acknowledgements poſlible tor the extraordina- 
1d he Jry Civiliries chat I mer with in any one parricular ; but 
he li. is roo low a Subje& ro entertain you with. Thar 


which pleaſed me moſt, was of a more publick nature 3 
before I lefr Geneva, the numbers of the Engliſh were. 
fch, that 1 found we could make a Small Congrega- 
tion, for we were twelve or fourteen : ſo 1 addrefled'\ 
my ſelf ro the Council of XXV. for liberty to have our 
own Worſhip in our own Language, according to the 
Engliſh Lirurgy. This was immediarely granted in (0 
obliging a manner, that as there was nor one perſon 
thar made any exceprion to it, ſo they ſent one of 
their body ro me,to ler me know that in caſe our num- 
ber ſhould grow to be fo grear, that it were fir for us 
to aſſemble in a Church, they would grant us one, 
which had been done-in Queen Mary's Reign : bur rill 
then we might hold our Afſemblies as we thought fir: 
So that after that time, during the reſt of my ſtay 
there, we had every Sunday our devortions accordin 

tw the Common Prayer Morning and Evening : an 

I Preached in a room that was indeed too large 
for our (mall company, bur there being a conſiderable 
number in Geneva that underſtapd Engliſh, and in par- 
ticular, ſome of che Profeſlors and Miniſters, we had a 
great many ſtrangers that mer-wirh us:and the laſt Sun- 
day I gave the Sacrament according to the way of the 
Church of England, and upon this occafion I found a 


ich | general joy in the Town, for this, thar I had given them 
phe | opporcnnity of a_—g the reſpe& they had for 
3 2 | «ur Church,and as in their publick prayers they always 


prayed for the Churches of Great Britain, as well as 
for their King, ſo in private diſcourſe they ſhewed all - 
poſſible eſteem for our Conſtitutions, and they ſpoke 
of the unhappy diviſions among us, and of the ſepa- 
ration that was made from us, upon the acccount of 
aur Goyernment and Ceremonics with great regrets, 
K 4 | 
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and diſlike. T ſhall nameto you only two of their tis 
fefſours, that as they are men of great diſtin&ion, {@ 
they were the perſons with whom I converſed the moſt, | tas 
The one 'is Mr. Turretin, a man of great learning, the ] 


thar by his indefatigable Study and Labour has much | evid 
worn out and waſted his Strength : amidſt all the affly {heig 
ence of a great plenty of Fortune ro which he wa fone! 
born, one diſcerhs in him all the modeſty of an hun {of Pi 
ble and mortified Temper,and of an active and ferven {no d 
Charity, proportioned to his abundance, or rather be Nor 
yond; and there is in him ſuch a melting zeal for iris 


Religion, as the preſent conjunture calls for, with all 
the ſeriouſneſs of piety and devorion which ſhews ir 
ſelf both in private converſation and in his moſt Edþ 
fying Sermons, by which he enters deep into the cop 
{ciences of his Hearers. The other is Mr. Tronchi 
a man of a _ _ of A pot pote ry 
udgement 3; who has is t ts well di : 
on converſation has an Co in ic that ca 
not be refiſted. He isa man of extraordinary vertue, 
and of a readineſs to oblige and ſerve all perſons, that 
has ſcarce any meaſures. His Sermons have a Subli- 
mity in them thar ſtrikes the Hearer, as well ir edifie 
him. His thoughts are noble, and his Eloquence is 
Maſculine and exaRt, and has all the Majeſty of the 
chair in ir, temper'd with all the ſoftneſs of perſwaſy 
on, ſo thar he-nort only convinces his Hearers, bur ſub- 
dues them, and triumphs over them. In ſuch comps 
ny it was no wonder if rime ſeemed to gs off too faſt, 
ſo that I lefr Geneva with a concern that I could not 
have felr in leaving any place our of the Ifle of Brirain, 
From Geneva, I went a ſecond time through Swit- 
zerland to Bafil : at Avanche I {aw the noble Fragments 
of a great Roman work, which ſeems to have been the Jer! 
Portico to ſome Temple : the heads of the pillars are Jext: 
about four foot ſquare of the Ionick Order : The Tem» JTov 
ple hath been dedicated ro Neprune,or ſome Sea oy 
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wt on the fragments of the Architrave, which are ye- 
ry beautiful 3 rhere are Dolphins and Sea-Horſes in 
has-reliefs 3 and the neighbourhood of the place ro : 
ning, | the Lakes of Iverdun and Morat maketh this more 
much | evident; there is alſo a Pillar ſtanding up in jets full 
affly. [heighth, or rather the corner of a building, in which 
* wa {| ane ſeeth the reſt of a regular ArchireRure In two ranks 
hum- f of Pillars:Tf the ground near this were carefully ſearcht, 
rvene {20 doubt ir would diſcover more reſts ef that Fabrick. 
r be Nor far from this 1s Moratz and a little on this fide of 
al for irs a —_— full of the bones of the Burgundians 
th all Jthat were killed by che Swirzers, when this place was 
beſieg'd by che Famous Charles Duke of Burgundy,who 
loſt a great Army before it, that was entirely cut off 
* co {by rhe Beſieged ; rhe inſcriprion is very extraordi- 
chin, Jary, eſpecially for that Age ; for the bones being ſo 
red {piled up, that che Chappel 1s quite filled with them : 
ted: Jthe Inſcription bears, that Charles Duke of Burgundy's 
cat FArmy having beſieged Morat, Hoc ſuzt Monumentum re- 
rrue, fliquir, had lefr that Monumene behind ir. Ir cannot 
that ur ſeem ſtrange. ro one that views Morat to imagine 
ubli- Jhow ir was mg for a Town ſo ſcituared, and ſo 
difies lightly fortified, ro hold out againſt ſo powerful a 
*e is IPrince, and ſo great an Army, that brought Canon be- 
f the fore it. 1 met with nothing remarkable berween this 
waſy Jand Baſil, ,exceprt that I ſtaid ſome time ar Bern, and 
ſub» Iinew it betrer 3 and art this ſecond rime it was, that m 
mp+ [lord Advoyer d'Erlach gave order to ſhew me the Ori- 
faſt; Jginal Records of the proceſs of the four Dominicans; 
| nor Jupon which I have rerouchr the Letrer thar I writ to 
rain, {you laſt year, ſo I now ſend it ro you with the inlarge- 
wit- Jmenrs this ſecond ſtay gave me occaſion to make. 
ents | Baſile is a Town of the greateſt exrenr of all Swit- 
\ the Jterland, but ir is not inhabited 1n proportion to irs 
; are extent, The Rhine makerh a crook before it : and the 
"em- JTown 1s ſcituared on a riſing ground, which hath a no- 
od ; {ble effe& on the eye, when one is on the bridge, for ir 
for K 5 lookerh 
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laoketh like a Theatre. Little Baſile onthe otherfide- 
of the Rhine, is almoſt a fourth part of che whole: the 
Town is ſurrounded wich a Wall and Ditch, bur it js 
ſo expoſed on ſo many ſides, and hath now fo dread- 
fal a neighbour within a quarter of aLeague of it,the 
Forr of Huningh, that -ic hath nothing to truſt ro, hu- 
manly ſpeaking, but irs Union with the other Canrony, 
The Maxims of this Canton have hindred its being bet- 
ter peopled then ir is, the advantages of the Burgerſhi 

are ſuch, that the Citizens will not ſhare them wi 

ſtrangers, and by this means they do not admit them, 
For 1 was told that during the laſt War, that Alſatia 
was ſo often the Seat of both Armies, Baſile havi 

then a neutrality, it might-have been well filled, if it 
had nor been for this maxim. And it were a great 
happineſs to all che Canrons, if they could have diff. 
renr degrees of Burgerſhip, ſo that the lower degrees 
might be given to ſtrangers for their encouragement to 
come and live among them ; and the higher degrees, 
which qualifie men for the advantagious imployments 
of rhe State, might be reſerved for the ancient Fami- 
lies of the Natives. Baſile is divided into fixteen Com- 
panies, and every one of ,theſe hath four Members in 
the littleCouncil,ſo thar ic confiſterh of 64. Bur of thoſe 
four, rwoare _ che Company it ſelf, who are 
called the Maſters, and the other two are choſen by 
the Council out of the Company 3; and thus are there 
two ſorts of. Counſellours, choſen in thoſe different 
manners, there are alſo rwo chief Magiſtrates. There 
are. rwo Burgermaſters that Reign by rurns, and two 
Zant-Maſters thar have alſo their turns, and all is for 
Life : and the laſt are the Heads of the Companies, 
like the Romaa Tribunes of the People. The Fabrick 
of the Srare-houſe is ancient; there 1s very good pain 


ting in Freſco upon the Walls : one piece hath given}. 


much offence to the Papiſts, rho rhey have no reaſon 


to blame the Reformation for. it ; ſince it was done}. 


ſeyeral| 
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ſeveral years before-irt, in the year 1510, It is are-- 
preſentation of the day of Judgement, and after Sen+. 
tence given, the Devil is repreſented driving many be- 
fore him ro Hell, and among theſe there is a Pope, and, 
ſeveral Ecclefiaſticks. Bur it is believed that the Coun, 
cil which ſare ſo. long in this place,afting ſo vigorouſly, 
. the Pope, ingaged the Town into ſuch a hatred. 
Papacy, that this might give the riſe to this Repre- 
ſentation. .The more learned in the Town aſcribe the. 
beginning of the cuſtom in Baſil, of che Clocks antici+ 
pating the time a full hour, to the fitting of the Coun« 
cil, and they ſay, that in order to the advancing of bu- 
fineſs, and the ſhortning their Seſſions, they ordered. 
ther Clocks to be ſet forwards an hour, which conti« 
nueth to this day. The Cathedral is a great old Go« 
thick building ; the Chamber where the Council ſate, 
is of no great reception, and is a very ordinary Room : . 
Eraſmus's Tomb 1s only a plain Inſcription upon a great 
Braſs Plate: There are many of Holberne's Pictures 
here, who was a Native of Baſile, and was recommen- 
ded by Eraſmus to King Henry the VILL the two beſt 
are a Corpo, or Chriſt dead, which 15 certainly one 
of che Picures in the. World : There 1s another 
jece of his in the Scadt-Houſe, for rhis 1s in the pub» 
ick Library, of abour three or four foor ſquare ; in 
which, in fx ſeveral Cantons, the ſeveral parrs of our 
Saviours Paſſion are repreſented with a life and beaury 
that cannot be enough admired ir is valued at ren thou+ 
ſand Crowns; it is on wood, but hath that freſhneſs of 
colour ſtill on-ir,thar ſeems peculiar ro Holbern's Pen- 
cl, There is alſo a Dance that he painted on the walls 
of an houſe where he uſed to drink, that is ſo worn 
out, that very little is now to be ſeen, excepr ſhapes 
and poſtures : bur rheſe ſhew the exquiſiteneſs of the 
| hand, There is another longer Dance that runveth all 
along the Convent of the Auguſtinians, which is now 
the. French . Church, which 1s. Dearhs Dance ; there 
are. 
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are above rhreeſcore figures in ir, at full lengrh, of per- 
ſons of all ranks,from Popes, Emperors and Kings,down 
ro rhe meaneſt ſort of People, and of all Ages and Pro- 
teſſfrons, ro whom Death appeared in an inſolent and; 
ſurprizing poſture, and the ſeveral Paſſions that they 
expreſs are ſo well ſer out, that this was certainly a 
great deſign. But the Freſco being expoſed to the Air, 
this was ſo worn out ſome time ago, that they ordered 
the beſt Painter they had to law ndw colonr on it, but 
this is ſo ill done, that one had rather ſee rhe dead 
fhadows of Holborne's Pencil, than this courſe work : 
There is in Bafile aGun-Smith rhat makethWind Guns, 
and he ſhewed me one, thar as ir received at once Air 
for ten ſhor,ſo it had this peculiar to ir,which he pre- 
tends is his own invention, that he can diſcharge all 
the Air that can be parcelled our at ren ſhor ar once, to 
give a home blow. 1 confeſs thoſe are terrible Inſtru- 
ments, and ir ſeems the intereſt of mankind to forbid 
them quire, fince they can be employed to aflaſſinare 
perſons ſo —_ thar neirher noiſe nor fire will 
diſcover from what hand rhe ſhot comerh. The Li- 
brary of Bafile is, by much the beſt in all Switzerland, 
there is a fine colleRion of Medals in it, and a very 
fine Library of Manuſcripts 3 the Room is Noble, and 
diſpoſed ina very good methed. Their Manuſcripts 
are chiefly the Latine Fathers,or Latine Tranſlations of 
the Greek Fathers, ſome good Bibles, they have the 
Goſpels in Greek Capitals, bur they are victouſly writ 
in many places : - there is an infinire number of the 
Writers of the darker Ages, and there are Legends and. 
Sermons without number. All the Books that were 
in the ſeyeral Monaſteries at the time of the Reforms 
tion, were carefully preſerved ; and rhey believe that 


the Biſhops who fare. here in the Council,brought with, 


them a great manyManuſcripts which they never carry- 
ed away. Among their Manuſcripts 1 faw four of Huſs's 
Letrers that he writ to the Bohemians the day _ 
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his dearh, which are very devour, but exceflive fimple. 
The Manuſcripts of this Library are far more numerous 
then thoſe of Bern, which were gathered by Bongar- 
fius, and left by him to the publick Library there : 
they are indeed very little conſidered there, and are 
the worſt kept thar ever I ſaw 3 bur ir is a Noble Col- 
lecion of all che ancient Larine Authors; they have 
ſome few of rhe beſt of rhe Roman times, writ in great 
Characters; and there many that are ſever or cighr 
hundred years old. There is in Baſile one of the beſt 
colle&ions of Medals that ever I (aw in wo hands ; 
together with a noble Library, in which there are Ma- 
twſcripts of good Anriquiry that belongs ro the Family 
of keſch, and that goeth from one Learned man of the 
Family to another : for this Inheritance can only paſs 
to a man of Learningz and when the Family produ- 
ceth none, then ir-is to go to the publick, In Bafile,as 
the ſeveral Companies have been more or leſs ſtri& in 
admitting ſome to a Freedom in the Company, that 
have not been of the Trade, ſo they retain their pri- 
veledges ro this day. For in ſuch Companies that have 
once received ſuch a number that have nor been of 
the Trade, as grew to be the majority, the Trade hath 
fever been able ro recover her intereſt. Bur ſome Com- 
panies haye been more cautious, and have never admit- 
ted any but thoſe thar were of the Trade, fo that _-_ 
rerain their incereſt ſill in the Government, Of theſe 
the Burchers were named for one, ſo that there are al- 


great 
ſt of them dorh manner 4 1000 livers 
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men that can bear Arms, and that they could raiſe four 
thouſand more our of rhe Canton, ſo that the Town iz 
almoſt the half of this Stare, and the whole maketh 30 
Pariſhes, There are eig}.reen Profeſſors in this Ugi- 
verſity ; and there is a Spirit of a more free and 
rous Learning ſtirring there,then I ſaw in all choſe parts, 
There 1s a great dec of habit in Bazile, and the 
garb borh of the Councellors, Miniſters, and Profeſſors, 
their ſtiff Ruffs, and rheir long Beards, have an Air thay 
is Auguſt : The appointments are but ſmall, for Coun- 
cellors, Miniſters and Profeſſors have but a hundred 
Crowns a piece : Ir 1s true, many Miniſters are Vro- 
feſſors,ſo this mendeth the marrer a little : But perhaps 
it would go better with the ſtate of learning there, if 
they had but half the number of Profeſſors, and if thoſe 
were a little berter encouraged. No where is the rule 
of St. Paul (of Womens having-on their Heads the 
badge of the authority under which they are brou 
which by a Phraſe that is nor extraordinary,he calleth 
Power) betrer obſerved then ar Bazile 3 for all the 
Marryed Women go to Church with a Coif on their 
heads, that is ſo folded, that as it cometh down {6 
far as to cover their Eyes, ſo another folding covereth 
alſo their mouth and chin, ſo that nothing but the noſe 
appears, and then all rurn backwards in a folding that 
hangeth down to their mid-leg. This is always white, 
ſo- thar there is there ſuch- a fight of white heads in 
their Churches, as cannor found any where 
elſe: The unmarryed Women wear Hats rurned up 
in the Brims before and behind : and the Brims 
of- the fides being abour a Foot broad , ſtand 
our far on both hands : This Faſhion is alſo a 
Strasbourg, and is worn there alſo by marryed women, 
I mentioned formerly che conſtanr danger ro which 
this place is expoſed from the Neighbourhood of Hu- 
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it 15 not eafie to redreſs it. This =o is ſcituated ina 
great Plain, ſo thar is commanded by no riſing ground 
on any fide of ir. I made a little rour into Allace, as 
far as Mountbelliard ; the Soil is extream rich, bur it 
hath been ſolong a Frontier Country ; and is, by cons 
ſequence, ſo ill peopled, thar ir is in many places over- 

wn with Woods: In one reſpe& ir is fit to be the 

rt of War; for it is full of Iron-works, which bring 
@ great deal of mony into the Country. I ſaw nothing 
peculiar in the Iron-works there a that the fides |} ; 
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of the great Bellows were not of Leather bur of Wood, | B; 
which faves much mony ) ſo I will nor ſtand to deſcribe Þ mi 
them. The River of the Rhine, all from Bazile to-f no 
Spire, is ſo low, and is on both fides ſo covered with Þ js | 
Woods, that one that cometh down in a Boat hath no | the 
fight of the : The River runneth ſometimes | Ser 
with ſach a force, that nothing but ſuch Woods could { doi 
preſerve its Banks, and even theſe are not able ro ſave | js « 
them quite, for the Trees are ofren waſhed away by | yer 
the very Roots, ſo that in many places thoſe Trees lye | twe 
along inthe Channel of the River : Ic hath been alſo | fear 
thought a ſort of a Forrification to both ſides of the | taſe 
River, to have it thus faced with Woods, which ma- | gore 


keth the paſſing of men dangerous, when they muſt 
march for ſome time after their paſſage through a defile, 
The firſt night from Bazil we came to Briſac, which 
is a poor and miſerable Town, bur it is a noble Fortifi- 
cation, and hath on the Weſt-fide of rhe River, over 
which a Bridge is laid, a regular Fort of four or five [face 
Baſtions. The Town of Briſac riſeth all on a Hill,which 
is a conſiderable heighth; there were near it wo fi 
Hills, che one is taken within the Fortification, and the 
other is ſo-well levelled with the ground, that one 
cannot ſo much as find our where ir was; All the 
abour for many miles is plain ; ſothar from the 

Hill, as from a Cavalier, one can ſee exadtly well, eſpe- 
cially with the help of a -ProſpeR, all che motions of 
an 
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an Enemy in caſe of a Siege : The Fortification is of 
a huge compaſs, above a French League, indeed almoſt 
a German League ; the Baſtions are quire filled with 
Earth, they are faced with Brick, and have a huge 
broad Ditch full of Water around them ; the Coun- 
terſcarp, the covered way, which hath a palifade 
within the Paraper,and the Glacy,Jare all well executed 
there is a half Moon before every Corrine : the Baſtions 
have no Orillons, except one or two, and the Cortines 
are ſo diſpoſed, that a gocd part of them defenderh the 
Baſtion, The Garriſon of this place in time of War, 
muſt needs be eight or ren cthoufand men 3 there hath 
not been much done of late to this place, only the Dirch: 
is ſo adjuſted, rhar it is all defended by the flanks of 
the Baſtions. Burt the nobleſt place on the Rhine is 
Strasburg : it is a Town of a huge extent, and hath z 
double Wall and Ditch all round it ; the inner Wall 
is old, and of no ſtrength; nor is the outward Wall 
very good, it hach a fauſſebraye, and.s faced with Brick. 
twelye or fifteen foot above the Dirch : rhe Counters 
ſaarp is in an ill condition, ſo that the Town was not in 
taſe ro make any long reſiſtance ; bur it is now ſtrongly 
fortified. There is a Citradel built on that fide thar go» 
&h rowards the Rhine, that is much ſuch a Forr as that- 
of Haningh ;z and on the fide of the Cictadel rowards. 
the Bridge, there is a great Horn-work that runs out a 
great way, with out-works belonging to it ; there are 
4ſo ſmall Forts at the two chief gares that lead to Al- 
face; by which the City is ſo bridled, that rheſe can 
cut-off ail irs communication with the Country abour, 
in caſe of a revolt; the Bridge is alſo well fortified : 
there are alſo Forts in ſome Iſlands in the Rhine, and 
fome Redoubrs ; ſo that all round this place, there is 
one of the greateſt Forrifications that 1s in Europe. 
Hitherto the Capitulation with relation to Religion 
hbeen well kepr ; and there is ſo ſmall anumber of - 
Converts, and theſe are for the greateſt part ſo in- 
CON- 
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confiderable;they not being in all above two hundred x 
I was told,that if they do nor imploy the new faſhioned 
Miſſionaries a la Dragonne, the old ones are not like 
to have ſo great a harveſt there as they promiſed rhem- 
ſelves, tho they are Jcſuites. The Lutherans for the 
greateſt parc, retain their animoſities almoſt ro an equal 
degree both againſt Papiſts and Calviniſts. I was in their 
Church, where if che Muſick of their Pſalms pleaſed me 
much, the jrreverence in ſinging, it being free ro keep 
on or pur off the Har, did appear very ſtrange to me ; 
The Churches are full of Pi&ures, in which the chief 
paſlages of our Saviours life are repreſented : bur there 
15 no ſorr of religious reſpe& paid them,they bow when 
they name the Holy Ghoſt, as well as at che name of 
Jeſus: bur they have not the Ceremonies that the Lu- 
theravs of Saxony uſe, which Mr. Bebel, their Profeſſor 


of Divinity, ſaid was a great happineſs, for a timilitude þ; 


in outward rites might diſpole the ignorant people to 
change too eaſily, I found ſeveral good people both of 
the Lutheran Miniſters and orhers, acknowledge that 


there was ſuch a corruption of morals ſpread over the Jy 
whole City, that as they had juſtly drawn down on their {j 
heads the plague of rhe loſs of rheir liberty, ſo this ha | 
ving touche them (o little, they had reaion to look for | 


ſeverer ſtrokes : One ſeerh in the ruine of this City, 
what a miſchievous thing the popular pride of a free 
Ciry is : they fancied they were able ro defend t 


ſelves, and ſo they refuſed to ler an Imperial Garriſon 
come within rheiF Town : for if they had received only þj 
five hundred men, as that ſmall number would nor have þ 


been able ro have oppreſt rheir Liberties, ſo it would 
have ſo ſecured the Town, that the French could not 
have beſieged jr, without making War on the Empire: 


but the Town thought this was a Diminurion of their þ, 
Freedom, and ſo choſe rather to pay a Garriſon & þþ; 


three thouſand Soldiers, which as it exhauſted rheir 


Reyenue, and brought them under great Taxes, ſo . 


prove 
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proved too weak for their defence when the French 
Army came before them. The Town begins to fink in 
its Trade, notwithſtanding the great circulation of mo- 
ny thar the expence of the Fortifications hath broughr 
to it , bur when that is at an end, ir will fink more 
ſenſibly, for it is impoſſible for a place of Trade, that is 
to have always eight or ren thouſand Soldjers init, to 
continue long in a flouriſhing State, There was a great 
mimoſiry berween two of the chief Families of the 
Town, Dietrick and Obrecht, the former was the Bur 
gomaſter, and was once almoſt run down by a Fation 
that the other had raiſed againſt him : bur he rurned 
the the Tide, and got ſuch an advantage againſt 
Obrecht, who had wrir ſomething againſt the condu& 
of their affairs, that he was condemned and beheaded 
for writing Libels againſt the Government, His Son 
is a Learned Man, and was Profeſſor of the Civil 
Haw ; and he to have his turn of revenge againſt 
Dietrick, went to Paris laſt Summer ; and that he 
might make his Court the better, changed his Religi- 
Dietrick had been always looked on as one of the 
thief of the French FaRion, tho he had been art firſt 
w Imperialiſt, ſo it was thought rhar he ſhould have 
2 well rewarded 3 yet it was expetted that ro make 
imſelf capable of thar, he ſhould have changed his 
free ligion 3 but he was an ancient man, and would nor 
Eem- turchaſe his Court at that rate : ſo withour any reaſon 
iſo Þiven, and againſt the expreſs words of the Capitula- 
ion, he was confined to one of the mid-land Provinces 

nave Bf France, as I'remember-it was Limoſin ; and thus 
ould Te that hath been thoughe the chief cauſe of this 
| Dt Fowns falling under the power of the French, is the firſt 
Ire: ran char hath felt rhe effects of ir. The Library here is 
helt Sonſiderable. The Caſe is a great Room very well con- 
n 0 frived ; for it is divided into Cloſets all over the bo- 
thei && of the Room, which runs about theſe as a Galle- 
ſoith; and in. theſe Cloſers all ' round there are the: 
ord | Books 
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Books of the ſeveral Profeſſions lodged apart : there js 
one for Manuſcripts, in which chere are ſome of cop 
ſiderable Antiquity. I need ſay nothing to you of the 
vaſt heladncad the Gothick ArchireRure of the Steeple 
and of the great Church, nor of the curious Clock, where 
there is ſo vaſta variety of motions, for theſe are well 
known, The bas reliefs upon the tops of the great Pil. 
lars of the Church are nor ſo viſible, bur they are ſur- 
prizing; for this being a Fabrick of three or four hun- 
dred vears old, ir is very ſtrange to ſee ſuch repreſen- 
rations as are there, There is a Proceſſion repreſented, 
in which a Hog carrieth the Pot with the Holy Warter, 
and Aﬀſes and Hogs in Prieſtly Veſtments follow ro make 
up the Proceſſion ; there is alſo an Aſs ſtanding before 
an Alrar, as if he were going to Conſecrate ; and one 
carrieth a Caſe with Reliques, within which one ſeerh 
a Fox ; and the trains of all that go in this Proceſſion, 
* are carried up by Monkies. This ſeems to have been 
made in hatred of the Monks, whom the Secular Cler- 


gy abhorred arthar time; becauſe rhey had drawn.the 


Wealth, and the following of the World afrer them; 
and they had expoſed the Secular Clergy ſo much for 
their ignorance, that it is probable, afrer ſome Ages, 
the Monks falling under the ſame contempt, the Secu- 
lar Clergy took their turn in expoſing them in o laſt- 
ing a repreſentation, to the ſcorn of the World. There 
1s alſo in the Pulpit a Nun cut in Wood, lying along, 
and a Friar lying near her, with his Breviary open be- 
fore him, and his hand under the Nuns habit 4 and the 
Nuns feet are ſhod with Iron ſhoes. 1 confeſs I did not 
look for theſe things, for I had not heard of them; 
bur my Noble Friend Mr. Ablancourt, viewed them 
with great exaQneſs while he was the French Kings Re- 
ſidenr at Strasburg, in the company of one of the Ma- 
iſtrares that waited on him; and ic is upon his cre- 
ir, which all char know his eminent fincerity, know 
how much is due, that I give. you this —— 
'r0M 
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From Strashurg we went downthe Rhine to Phi- 
lipsburg, which herh ar a quarter of a miles diſtance 
from the River; ir is but a ſmall place, the Baſtions 
are but little : there is a Ravellin before almoſt all che 
Corrines 3 and chere = ſuch Mariſhes all round ir, 
that in theſe lierh the chief ſtrength of the place. 
The French had begun a great Crown-work on the fide 
that lieth ro the Rhine, and had caſt out a Horn-work 
beyond that 3 bur by all that appears, it ſeems they 
incended ro continne that Crown-work quite round 
the Town, and to make a ſecond Wall and Ditch all 
round it 3 which would have inlarged the place vaſtly, 
and made a compaſs —_— enough to lodge above 
ten thouſand men : this would have been (o ter- 
rible a Neighbour to the Palatinate, and all Franconia, 
that it was a Maſter-piece in Charles Lewis, the late 
EleRor Palatine, to engage the Empire into this Siege. 
He ſaw well how much it concerned him to have ir 


Jout of the hands of the French ; ſo chat he took 


great care to have the Duke of Lorrain's Camp ſo 
well ſupplied with all things neceſſary during the 
Siege, that the Army lay nor under the leaſt uneaft- 


' Ineſs all the while, From thence, 1n rhree hours time 


we came to Spire, which is ſo naked a Town, thar if 
it were attacked, it could not make the leaſt refiſtance. 
The Town is neither great nor rich, and ſubfiſteth 
chiefly by the Imperial Chamber that firreth here, tho 
there is a conſtant diſpure berween the Town and the 
Chamber concerning Priviledges; for the Government 
of the Town pretends, that the Judges of the Cham- 
ber, as they are private men, and our of the Courr 
of Judicarure, are ſubje& to them; and ſo abour a 
year ago, they put one of the Judges in Priſon : 
on the other hand, the Judges pretend, thar their 
perſons are Sacred. It was the conſideration of 
the Chamber, that procured ro the Town the Neu- 
trality that they enjoyed all the laſt War, I thoughe 
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to have ſeen'the forms of this Court, and the way of 
laying up, and preſerving their Reccrds 3 bur the 
Court was not then fitting. The Building, the Halls 
and Chambers of this Court are mean beyond imagj- 
nation, and look liker the Halls of ſome ſmall Com- 
pany, then of ſo great a Body 3 and I could nor fee 
the places where they lay up their Archives : The 
Government of the City 1s all Lucheran; bur not only 
the Cathedral is in the hands of the Biſhop and Chap. 
ter, bur there are likewiſe ſeveral Convenrs of both 
Sexes, and the Jeſvires have alſo a Colledge there, 
There is little remarkable in the Cathedral, which is 
a huge building in the Gorhick manner of the wort 
ſort. The Tombs of many — that lye bu- 
ried there, are remarkable for their meannefſs ; they 
being only great Flag-ſtones laid on ſome ſmall Stone 
Balliſters of a Foot and half high : There are alſo the 
marks of a ridiculous Fable —_— Sc. Bernard, 
which is too fooliſh to be related, yer fince they have 
taken ſuch pains ro preſerve the-remembrance of it, 
I ſhall venture to write it. There are from the Gate 
all along the Nef of the Church that goes up to the 
Steps that go up to the Quire, four round plares of 
Braſs, above a foot Diameter, and at the diſtance of 
thirty foot one from another, laid in the pavement; 
on the firſt of theſe is ingraven, O Clemens; on the ſe 
cond, O P1a ; on the third, O Felix ; and on rhe fourth 
Maria : The laſt is about thirty foor diſtant from a Sta+ 
rue of the Virgins ; ſochey ſay that Sr. Bernard came 
up the whole length of the Church art four ſteps; and 
that rhoſe four plares were laid where he ſtepr : and 
that at uy ſtep he pronounced the word thart is in- 
graven on the Plate ; and when he came to the laſt, 
the Image of the Virgin anſwered him, Salve Bernard, 
upon which he anſwered, Let a Waman heep ſilence in 
the Church ;, and that theVirgins Statue has kepr filence 
ever fince ; this laſt part of the Story is certainly 
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yery credible. He was a man of Learning that ſhewed 
me this; and he repeated it ſo gravely ro me, thar'l 
ſaw he cither believed ir, or ar leaſt, that he had -2a 
mind to make me believe it; and I azked him as 
gravely, if that was firmly believed there ; he rold me 
that one had lately writ a Book to prove the truch of 
it,as I remember, it was a Jeſuire ; he acknowledged 
it was nor an Article of Faith ; ſo I was ſatisfied. 
There is in the Cloiſter an old Gothick repreſencation 
of our Saviours agony in Stone, with a great many 
Figures of his Apoſtles, and the company that came 
to feize him, that is nor ill Sculpture for the Age in 
which ic was made 3 it being ſome Apes old. The 
Calviniſts have a Church in this To'vn, bur cheir num» 
bers are nor conſiderable : I was told there were ſome 
ancient Manuſcriprs in the Library that belongeth ro 
the Cathedral : but one of thePrebendaries ro whom I 
addrefled my ſelf,being,according ro theGerman cuſtom, 
a man of greater Quality than Learning, told me; he 
heard they had ſome ancient Manuſcriprs, but he knew 
nothing of it 3 and the Dean was abſent, ſo I could 
not ſee them 3 for he kept one of the Keys. The lower 
Palatinate is certainly one of the ſweereſt Countries 
of all Germany : Ir is a great Plain till one cometh to 
the Hills of Heidelberg : the Town is 111 ſciruated, juſt 
in a bottom berween ewo ranges of Hills, yer the Air 
is much commended ; I need ſay nothing of the 
Caſtle, nor the prodigious Wine Cellar ; in which, 
though there is bur one celebrared Tun that is 
ſeventeen foot high, and twenty (1x foor long, and 
is built with a ſtrength liker that of the ribs of 
a Ship, then the Sraves of a Tun; yer there are 
many other Tuns of ſuch a prodigious bigneſs, thar 
they would ſeem very extraordinary it this vaſt one 
did not Eclipſe them, The lace Prince Charles 
Lewis ſhewed his capacity in the wo x" ſerling 
thisState, that had been 1o entirely ruined, being for 

many 
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many years the ſeat of War, for in four years time he 
brought it to a flouriſhing condition : He raiſed the 
Taxes as high as it was poſſible without diſpeopling his 
Country, all Mens Eſtates wete valued, and they were 
Taxed at five per cent of the value of their Eſtares ; 
bur their Eſtares were not valued to the rigour, bur 
with ſuch abatements as have been ordinary in En- 
gland in the times of Subſidies 3; ſo that when his Son 
offered to bring the Taxes down to two per cent of the 
real value, the Subjes all defired him rather to con- 
rinue them as they were. There is no Prince in Ger- 
many that is more abſolute than the EleRor Palatine, 
for he layeth on his Subjets what Taxes he pleaſerh, F 
withour being limited ro any forms of Government, 
And here I ſaw that which T1 had always believed to 
be true, that the Subje&s of Germany are only bound 
eo their particular Prince ; for they ſwear Allegiance 


ſimply to the EleRor, withour any reſerve for the Em- Phi 
peror, and in their Prayers for him they name him Þ©! 
their Soveraign. Ir is true, the Prince is under*'Þ 


ſome tyes to the Emperor, but the Subjets are under F 
none. And by this D. Fabricius, a Learned and Ju- 
dicious Proteflor there, explained rhoſe words of Pa- 
reus's Commentary on the Romans, which had reſpet 
only to che Princes of the Empire : and were quite 
miſunderſtood by thoſe who fancied that they favou- 
red Rebellion ; for there is no place in Europe where 
all rebellious Do&rine is more Yoon down then there, F 
I found a great ſpirit of moderation with relation ro F 
choſe ſmall Controverſies that have occaſioned ſuch 
hear in the Proteſtant Churches reigning in the Uni- F 
verſity there, which is in a great meaſure owing to 

the prudence, the learning, and the happy temper of 

mind of D. Fabritivs, and D. Mick ; who as they F 
were long in England, ſo they have that generous 
largeneſs of Soul, which is the noble Ornament of 


many of the Engliſh Divines. Prince Charles Lewis F 


ſaw 
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ſaw that Manheim was marked out by nature to be the 
moſt imporrant place of all his Terricory, it being 
{ciruared in the point where the Neckar falleth into 
the Rhine ; ſo chart choſe two Rivers defending it on 
two ſides, it was capable of a Good Forrtification : Ic 
is rue, the Air is not thought wholſom ; and the wa- 
ter isnor good, yer he made a fine Town there, and 
a Noble Cirradel,_with a regular Fortification about 
ic, and he deſigned a great Palace there, bur he did 
not live to build it. He ſaw of what advantage liber- 
ty of Conſcience was to the peopling of his Country, 
ſo as he ſuffered the Jews ro come and ſettle there 3 
he reſolved alſo not only to ſufter the three Religions 
tolerared by che Laws of the Empire to be profeſſed 
here, bur he built a Church for rhcm all chree,vhich 
he called rhe Church of Concord, in which borh Cal- 
yiniſts, Lucherans, and Papiſts had, in the order in 
which I have ſer them down, rhe exerciſe of their 
ſeligion 3 and he maintained the peace of his Princi- 


*Þpaliry ſo entirely, thar there was not the leaſt diſor- 


ler occaſioned by this toleration : this indeed made 
tim to be lookr on as a Prince that did not much 
onfider Religion himſelf: He had a wonderful appli- 
ation to all aftairs, and was not only his own chicf 
Miniſter, bur he alone did the work of many. 

Bur I were unjuſt if I ſhould not ſay ſomewhat to 
you of the Princely Virtues and che celebrated probity 
df che preſent Pr. Ele&or, upon whom thar Dignyiry 
þ devolv'd, by the extin&tion of ſo many Princes,chat 
n this Age compoſed the moſt numerous Family of 
ny of chat rank in Europe. This Prince, as he is in 

ny reſpe&s an honour to the Religion that he pro- 

des, ſo 15 in nothing more to be commended by 
hoſe who differ from him,than for his cxa& adhering 
d the promiſes he made his Subjects with relation ro 


© of Fir Religion, in which he has nor even in che 
ew1s 


ſaw 


nalleſt matrers broke in rpon rheir cſtabliſhr Laws, 
Id tho an order of men chat haye rurn'd the World 
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up fide down, have great credit with him, = he iſe! 
hitherto viſible that they cannor*carry it ſo far, as tdwir 
make him do any thing contrary to the eſtabliſhec 
Religion, and ſo thoſe ſacred promiſes that he madeſnor 
his Subje&s. For he makes ir appear to all rhe world, rhe 
that he does nor conſider thoſe as ſo many words ſpo-fmac 
ken at firſt ro lay his People aſleep, which he maykhe 
now explain and obferve as he thinks fir;bur as ſo mapect 
ny tyes upon his Conſcience and Honor,which he willÞub 
Religioully obſerve, And as in the orher parts «rar 
this Life he has ſet a noble Pattern to all rhe Princen ; 
of Europe 3 ſo his exa&neſs ro his promiſes, is thagoct 
which cannot be too much commended, of which they fc 
extraordinary Inſtance has been communicated to mgcig| 
ſ:nce I am come into this Country, The EleQor haqnd | 
a proceſſion in his Court laſt Corpus Chriſti day,upathe t 
which one of the Miniſters of Heidelberg preacht@eni 
very ſcvere Sermon againſt Popery, and in particu 
raxed that Proccfſion, perhaps with greater plainr 
than diſcretion : This being brovght to the Eletopme 
cars, he ſent preſently an order to the Eccleſiaſtichr M 
Serate to ſuſpend him. That Court is compoſed q we 
ſome ſecular men and ſore Church-men, and as thye © 
Princes authority 15 dilegared ro them, ſo they havegrch 
ſort of an Epiſcopal Juriſdiction over all the Clergyerir 
This order was a ſurprize to them, as being a direÞþod 
brcach upon their Laws, and the liberty of their Repjat j 
gion ; ſo they ſenta Deputation ro Court, to let tifierar 
EleRor know the Reaſons that hindred them from, i 
beying his orders, which were hcard with ſo muchwany 
ſtice and genrleneſs, that their Prince, inſtead of aa hu 
prefling any diſpleaſure againſt them, recalled rhe« 
der that he had ſent them. The way from Heide 
berg to Frankforr, is, for the firſt ewelve or fiſtee 
miles, the beaurifulleſt piece of ground that can bÞ6d n 
imagincd ; for we went under a ridge of little hillf: 
that are all ccvered with Vines, and from them, as i$ a c 
as the cye can go, there is a beautifal Plain of or Inf 
C ' 
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he fields and Meadows, all ſweetly divided and incloſed 
as twitch rows of Trees, ſo that I fancyed I was 1n Lombar- 
iſhedfdy again, bur with rhis advantage, that here all was 
nadefnor of a piece, as it 1s in Lombardy : but the Hills, as 
orld,frhey made a pleaſant inequality in rhe proſpe&,ſo rhey 
; ſpo-pmade che Air purer, atid produced a pleaſant Wine : 
 mayfthe way near Darmſtar, and all forwards to Frankfo rt, 
0 cometh more wild and more fzndy : There 15a good 
e wilBuburb on the Sourh-tide of the main over againſt 
res Frankforr, which hath a very confiderable Fortiticatt- 
rinceÞn 3 there is a double Wall, and a double Ditch char 
s thagocth round it, and the outward Wall, as it 15 regular- 
h thy fortified, fo it is faced with Brick toa conſiderable 
to mgcighth. The Town of Frankfort is of a great excent, 
xr haqud ſeemed to he bur a chird part leſs than Strasburg : 
/,upoſſhe three Religions are alſo tolerared there 3 and rho 
achrHenumber of rhe Papiſts is very inconfiderable, yer 
ricul have che great Church, which 1s a huge rude 
zinneQaiding ; they have alſo ſeveral other Churches, and 
leet Convenrs there, There are ſe-cra! open ſquares 
aſtichr Marker places, and the houſes abour them look ve- 
oſcd q well without. Among their Archives they preſerve 
as thye Original of the Balla 4urea, which 1s only a great 
 havegrchment writ in High Dutch, without any Beaury an- 
Clergyering co irs Title : and fince I could nor have under- 
| direpod 1t,, I was not at the pains of defiring to ſee it, for 
1r Rejart 1s nor o\rained witkour difficulry. The Lu- 
let trans have here built a new Church,called Sr. Karhe- 
roms, in which there 1s as much painting as ever I ſaw 
auch any Popiſh Church, and over the high Alrec there 
1 of ga huge carved Cruciftx, as there are painred ones in 
rhe agſher places of their Chuch ; the Pulpir is extream 
Heiddge of Marble of different colours, very well poliſhed 
- fifrecd joined, I was here at Sermon, where I under- 
t can dyod norhing, bur I liked one thing that I ſaw both ar 
tle hilgasburg ard Here, thar at the end of Prayers, there 
m, a5 is 2 confiderabtle interval of filence lefr, before the 
f Conmclaſion, for all peoples private devorions, In the 
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Houſe of their publick Diicipline, they retain ti!l qgan | 
old Roman Piſtrina, or Hand-m111. at which lewd wike 
men are condemned to grind. that 1s, to drive aharou 
the Wheel that maketh the Milftones go There jy$ers 
grear number of Jews there, tho their Synagogues a0n 
very little, and by conſequence the numbers heingenc 
great, they are very naſty. 1 was told they were in Þvll 
above twelve hundred. The Women had che moJ} quit? 
a tawdry Imbroidery of Gold and S$1lver about thagthe' 
that ever I (aw, for they had all Mantles of Crape, aÞur ' 
both about the top and the bortrom there was a bord 4 
above a hand breadch of imbroidery. The Fortificanghat 
of Frankfort is coniiderable, their ditch is very bropde 
and very full of warer ; all the Baſtions have a Couphir 
cermine that runneth along by the brim of the dirciþt tl 
bur the Countericarp 1s not faced with Brick, as one 

Walls are, and ſo in many places ir is in an ill con$hen 
tion 3 the covered way and glacy are alſo in anÞton 
caſe: The Tovn 1s rich, and driveth a great Tra$"c 
and is very picaſantly ſciruared. Not far from heafec 
is Hockam, that yicldeth the beſt Wine of thoſe panÞ-ict 
Since I rook Frankfort in my way from HeidelbergPref 
Mentz, 1 could not paſs by Worms, for whichPor 

was ſorry. I had a great mind to ſee that ple 
where Luther made his firſt Appearance befqp't) 
the Emperor, and the Diet, and in that foleg're 
Audience Expretied an Undaunred Zeal for mere 
Glorious Cauſe, in which God made him ſuchÞ5 tv 
Bleſſed Inſtrument. 1 had another piece of curiolfor | 
on me, which will perhaps appear to you ſomenlg®ho 
ridiculous. I had a mind to ſee a Picture, that, afhcr 
was told, is over one of the Popiſh Altars there, whiqthis 
one would think was invented by the Enemies Q/our 
Tranſubſtantion, to make ir appear ridiculous. ThePthe 
is a Windmil, and the Virgin throws Chriſt into thf1p3 
Hopper, and he comes our at the Eye of the Milne (for t 
in Wafers, which ſome Prieſts take up to give to tF JM 
Pcople. This is ſo courſe an Emblem, that one yr 
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hink ittoo groſs even for Laplanders, but a man that 
Nill a&an ſwallow Tranſubſtantiarion ir ſelf, will digeſt rhis 
wd Wilikew iſe. MentZ 1s very nobly ſciruared, ona riting 
e 3dround a little below the conjunction of the two Ri- 
ere iers, che Rhine and the Main; it is of too preat a 
wes aF0mpais,and roo 11] peopled to be capable of a great de- 
rs benſence : chere 1s a Ciradel wpon the higheſt part of the 
re in ll chat commanderh the Town; 1t 15 compal-'d abour 
mo} &virh a dry ditch char is contiderable deep : theWal!s of 
ut theethe Town are faced with brick, and regularly fortified ; 
pe, aÞur the Counterſ arp 15 ror faced with Brick, fo all is 
| borddIn a fad condition ; and the Fortification 1s weakeli on 
fcargthat tide where the Eleftors Palace 1s. There 1+ one 
y braſide of a new Palace very nobly built in a regular Ar- 
2 Coghicefure. only che Germans do ſtil! rerain ſonic what 
dirctþf the Gorhick manner. Ir 1s of a great Iengrh, and 
, as ifhe deſign 13 ro build quite round rhe Court, and 
| conShen ir will be a very magnificent Palace, only the 
in antone is red ; for a'l the Quarries that are upon 
» Trafthe Rhine, from Bazile down ro Coblenrz, are of 
n haged Scone, which doth nor look Beautiful The 
ſe payſleftor of M:ntz 1s an abſolure Prince : his Subjeas 
IbergPreſent Lifts of their Magiſtrares ro him, bur he is 
vhichÞor ryed to them, and way name whom he will : 
it phe Ancient Demeaſne of the Electorat 1s about 
befdprty thouſand Crowns : bur the Taxes ariſe to abour 
ſole&hree hundred thouſand Crowns 3 fo that the Subjects 
2r tiere are as heavily raxed as in the Palarinare : There 
ſudÞs twelve thouſand Crowns a year given to the Elector 
uricgfor his privy Purſe, and the State bears the reſt of his 
mentJwhole expence : Ic can Arm ten thouſand men, and 
hat, aJfhere is a Garriſon of two thouſand men in Mc ncz : 
 whidthis Eletor hach three Councils, one as he is Chance- 
mics our of the Empire, confiſting of three perſons : the 
gorther two are for rhe Policy and Juſtice of his Prin- 
into thcipality. He and his Chapter have monchs by turns 
dilne 4for the nomination of the Prebends. In the month of 
ro t} January he names, if any dyes, and they chuſe in 
e WO L3 the 
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the Room of ſuch as dye in February, and fo all the 
your round, The Prebendaries or Domeheers have x 
ur three thouſand Crowns a year a piece. When 
the Ele&or dycth, the Emperor ſendeth one to fee 
the Ele&ion made, and he recommenderh one, bur 
the Cannons may chuſe whom they pleaſe 3 and the 
preſent Eleor was not of the Emperours —_ 
mendation. Beſides the Palace ar Mentz, the Elefor 
hath anocher near Frankfort, which 1s choughr the beſt 
thar 1s in choſe parts of Germany : The Cachedral is 
huge Gorhick Building; rhere 1s a great Cupulo inthe 
Welt end, and there the Quire fingech Maſs : I could 
not learn wherher rhis was done only becaule the p/ace 

here was of greater reception than art the Eaft end, 
if any burying place and endowment obliged them t 
the Weſt end. Near the Cathedral there 1s a huge 
Chappel of great Antiquity 3 and on the North Doo 
there are rwo great Bral(s Gares with a loag Inſcriprtio 
which I had not time to write out; but T found it v 
in che Emperor Lorharius's time. There are a v 
number of Churches in this Town, bur it is poor a 
ill inhebired, The Rhine here 1s almoſt half an Engl 
mile broad, and there 1s a Bridge of Boars laid ove 
it. From Mentz al! along to Baccharach( which ſeems t 
carry irs name( Bacchi Ara )from ſone famousAlrar tha 
thcRomans probably erected by reaton of the good wine 
that grows in the neighborhood. ) There 1s a great num 
ber of very conſiderable Villages on both fides the Ri 
ver: Kere the Rats Tower 1s fhewed, and the people 
of the Country do all firmly believe the ſtory of the 
Rars cating up an Elc&or ; and thar tho he fled to this 
Iand. where he built a ſmall high: Tower, they purſued 
him fhIll, and (wimmed afrer hun, and car him up; and 
they told rhar chere were ſome of his bones ro be ſeen 
. fhiil in che Tower, This extraordinary death makes 
me call ro mind a very particular and unlooked for 
ſort of dcach, rhar carricd cf a poor Labourer of the 
ground a few days before I lefr Geneva, The foor of 
one 
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one of his Cattel, as he was ploughing, went into a 
neſt of Waſps 3 upon which rhe whole Swarm came 
out, and ſer upon him that held the Plough, and killed 
him in a very little time 3 and his Body was prodigi- 
ouſly ſwelled with the poiſon of ſo many Stings. Bur 
ro rerurn to the Bhine, all che way from Baccharach 
down to Coblcnts, rhere is on both fides of the River 
hanging grounds, or little Hills, fo laid, as if many 
of them had been laid by Art, which produce therich 
Rheniſh Wine : They are indeed as well expoſed to 
the Sun, and covered from Storms, as can be imagined 
and the ground on thoſe Hills, which are in ſome 
places of a conſiderable heighth, 15 ſo culrivared, char 
there is not an inch loſt rhat is capable of improve- 
ment; and rhis kcingerh ſo much Wealth into rhe 
Country, thar all along there 1s a crcat numher of 
conſiderable Villages. Coblentz is che ftrongeſt place 
that I ſaw of all thar b<long to the Empire 3; the ſct- 
tuation is noble, the Rhine running hetore ir, and rhe 
Moſelle pafling along the fide of the Town; it 15 well 
fortified, che Þ1tch 1s large, the Counrtericaro 1s high, 
and the covered way is 1n a goud condirion ; both 
Walls and Countcrſcarp is faced with £rick, and there 
are Ravelins before rhe Corrtines ; bur on the tre of 
the Moſclle it is very lightly fortified, and there is 
no Fort at the end of the Scone Bridpe rhar 18 ltd 
over the Moſclle, ſo that it lyech quice open on rhar 
fide, which ſeemerh a ſtrange defe& in a place of rthar 
conſequence : Bur rhough che Forrificarions of this 
place are very conſiderable, yer its chick defence licrh 
in the Fort of Hermanſtan, which 1s built on the 
top of a very high Hill, thar lycrth on the other fide of 
the Rhine; and which commanderh this place ſo ab{o- 
lurely, that he who is Maſter of Hermanilan, is a! ways 
Maſter of Coblentz. This belongerh to the Eletor of 
Triers, whoſe Palace lierh on che Eaft-f14e ot the Rhine, 
juſt ar the foor of the Hill of Hermanſtan, and over 
againſt the point where the Moſclle fallech into the 
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Rhine, ſo rhar nothing can be more pR—_ ſciry- 
ated; onlv rhe ground begins to'riſe juſt ar the hack 
of che Houſe wich ſo much ſteepneſs, rhar-rhere is nor 
room for Gardens or Walks. The Houſe makerh a grear 
ſhew upon rhe River, bur we were told, that the Apart. 


ments wichin were nor anſwerable to the outſide, 7. 


ſay we were told, for the German Princes keep ſuch 
forms, rhar, withour a great deal of ado, one canntor 
come within rheir Courts, unleſs it be when they are 
abroad themſelves; fo that we neither gor within the 
Palace at Menrz, ror this of Hermanftan. Ir is but a 
few Hours from this zo Bonne, where the EleRor & 
Collen keeperh his Conrt; the place hath a regular 
Fortifhcarion, the Walls are faced with Brick ; bur tho 
the Ditch, which is dry, is prerty broad, the Counter- 
ſcarp is in (© ill a condition, that it 15 not able romake 
a great defence. This Elefor is the Nobleſt born, ard 
the beft provided of all the German Clergy 3 for he is 
Brother to the great Maximilian Duke of Bavaria; and 
beſides Collen,he hath Liege, Munſter, and Hidelſheim, 
which are all great Biſhopricks : He hath been alſo fix 
and chirry years in the Eleforate : Nis Palace 1s very 
mean, confi!ting bur of one Courr, the half of which 1s 
caſt into a little Garden, and the Wood yard 15 in the 
very Court ;, the lower part of rhe Court was a Stable: 
bur hc harh made an apartment here that is all furniſhed 


with Pictures: where, as there are ſore of rhe hands | 
of rhe greareſt Maſters, ſo there are a great many fails FI! 


ro ſer theſe off, rthar are ſcarce good enough for S1gn- 


9'ts. 

The Elefor has a great many gol:l meddals, which 
will give me occaſion to tell you one of rhe extravi- 
ganeſt pieces of Forgery thar ever was 3 which hapned 
ro be found our ar the laſt Siege 07 Bonne : for while 
they were clearing the ground for planting a Batrery, 
they diſcovered a Vault, in which there was an Iron 
Cheſt char was full of meddal!s of Gold, ro the value of 
102000 Crowns : and of which I-was told, the Eletor 


bough: 


—. 
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t 0 the value of 30000 Crowns. They are huge 
big. one weighed 800 Ducars 3 and che Gold was of the 
fineneſs of Ducat Gold : bur tho they bore the Impreſ- 
fions of Roman Medals, or rarher Medai\lons, they were 
all Counterfeit ; and che imitarion was (© courſely done, 


that one muſt be exrream ignorant in Medals to be de- 


ceived by chem. Some few rhar ſeemed true were of 
the lare Greek Emperors. Now it 15 very unaccounta- 
ble what could induce a man to make a forgery upon 
ſuch mertle, and in fo vaſt a quantity, and then ro bury 
all this undef ground, eſpecially in an Age in which ſo 
much Gold was ten times the value of what it 15 at pre- 
ſent ; for it is judged to have been done abour four or 
five hundred years ago, | 
The Prince went out a hunting while we were there, 
with a very handſone Guard of abour fourſcore Horſe, 
well mounted ; ſo we ſaw the Palace, but were nor ſuf- 
fered ro ſee the Apartment where he lodged : There 
is a great Silver Catoletre gilt, all ſer with Emralds and 
Rubies, that tho they made a fine appearance, yer were 
aCompoſition of the Princes own raking : His Officers 
alſo ſhewed us a Baſon and Ewer, which they ſaid, were 
of Mercury, fixed by the Prince himſelf; bur they ad- 
ded, rhat now for many years he wrought no more in 


: [his Laboratory, I did nor eaſtly believe this; and as 


he weight of the Plate did not approach to that of 


Quick Silver, ſo the medicinal Virtucs of fixed Mercu- 
ry, if there is any ſuch thing, are ſo extraordinary,that 


. Jit ſeemed very ſtrange to fee rwenty or thirty Pound 


of it made up in two pieces of Plare. A quarter of a 
mile withour the Town, the beſt Garden of thoſe parts 
of Germany 1s to be ſcen, in which there 15 a great va- 
nery of Warer-works, & very manyNobleAllies inthe 
French manner, & the whole is of a very conſiderable 
rent; bur as 1t hath no Starues of any value coadorn 
it, ſo the Houſe abour which ir lieth, is in ruines : and 
It is ſtrange to ſee, that ſo rich and fo great a Prince, 
wring ſo long a Regence, hath done (© little ro by: 
rifie 
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tifie or inlarge his Buildings. Bonne and Coblentz are 
both poor and ſmall Towns.Collen is three Hours diſtane 
from Bonne ; it is of a prodigious exrent, bur ill builr, | ri 

and wor(e veopled in the remore parrs of it: and as the | ny 

Walls are in a: »I! caſe, fo it is not poflible co fortifie | le 

fo vaſt a compaſs as this Town maketh, as it ought tol nc 

be, withour a charge that would ear out the whole | bo 

Wealth of this little Srare. The Jews live in a hitle | thi 

Suburb on the other ſide of rhe River, and may no ho 

come over without leave obrained, for which they pay] we 

confiderably. There js no exerciſe of rhe Proi ſtan] aba 

Religion ſuffered within rhe Town 3 bur choſe of thaf hay 

Religion are ſuffered to live there, and chevy havef lon 

Church art rwo miles diſtance. The Arſenal here, it dif 
ſuirable ro rhe Forrificarions, very mean, and ill fur} Die 
niſhed. The Quire of the great Church 1s as high iq Toy 
the Roof, as any Church I ever ſaw ; bur ir ſeemet} our, 
the Wealth of this Place could not fimſh the wholg agai 
Fabrick, ſo as to an{wer the heighth of the Quire, faq chic 
the Body of the Church is very low : Thoſe chart ay alre, 
diſpoſed to believe Legends, have enough here ro over fon : 
ſet even a good degree of credulity, borh in the ſtor mad 
of che three Kings, whoſe Chappel is vitired with greqQis th 
Devotion, and fianderh ar the Eaſt end of rhe greq Sear 
Quire 3 anq in that more copious Fable of the eleveelde 
thouſand Urſulinas, whoſe Church is all over full gold 
rough Tombs, and of a vaſt number of Bones thar aya find 
piled up in rows abour che Walls of rhe Church: Thaq mani 
Fables are fo firmly believed by the Papifts here, ri Relig 
the leaſt fign which one giverh of doubting of theq uuile 
truch, pailerh for an infallible mark of an Herertidſby el 
The Jcluires have here a great and noble Colledge aq who | 
Church. And for Thauler's ſake I went ro the Dominjagree 
cans Houſe and Church, which is alſo very great, Of obſer) 
grows extreamly weary of walking over this grafgelipi 
Town, and doth nor find enough of entertainment the R; 
it : The preſent ſubje& of their diſcourſe is alſo Mqwich | 


lancholy: The late Rebellion that was there, is ſo Flame | 
necal 


0 
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nerally known, that 1 need nor ſay much'concerning it. 
A report was fer abour che Town by ſome Incendias 
ries, that the Magiſtrates did cat up the publick Reve-. 
nue, and were like ro ruine the City 3 1 could not 
learn what ground there was for cheie reports, for it is 
nor ordinary to fee reports of that kind fly, rhrough a 
body of men, wichourt ſome foundaticn : It is certain 
this came to be {o generally believed, rhar there was a 
horrible diſorder occationed by it: The Magiſtrates 
were glad to fave themſelves from the ſtorm, and 
abandoned che Town to the popular tury, ſome of chem 
having bean made {acrifices to ic , and this rage held 
long: Bur wichin this laſt year, after near ewo years 
diſorder, thoſe chat were fene by the Emperor and 
Diec co judge the matrer. having chrearned ro pur the 


19 Town under the Imperial Bann, if ic had ſtood longer 


our, were received; and have pur the Magiſtrates 


| again 1n the polle{hon of their Authority, and all the 


chief Incendiaries were clapr 1n Priſon : manv have 


q already ſuftered, ard a great many more are ſtill in Pri- 


ſon: they told us thar ſome executions were to be 
made within a week when we were rhere. Duſeldorp 
1s the firſt contiderable Town below Collen, ic is the 
Sear of the Duke of Julicrs, who is Duke Newburgh, 


q eldeſt Son ro the preſent Elefor Palerine, The Palace 


old and Gochick enough 3 Bur the [eſuires have there 
a fine Colledge, and a noble Chappel, tho there are 


manifeſt faults in the Archicecure 3 the Prorteſtanc 
q Religion 1s tolerared; and they have a Church lately 
< vuile here within theſe f ew years, that was procured 
{by the interceſſion of the Ele&or of Brandeaburgh, 
g who obſerving exattly the liberty of Religion char was 


agreed ro in Cleve, had reaſon to ſee the ſame as duly 
obſerved in his neighborhood, in favour of his own 


precyRelipion. The Forrification here is very ordinary, 


the Ramparts here being fated bur a few foor high 


Jwich Brick. Bur Keiſerſwarrt ſome hours lower on the 


me fide, which belongeth co the Elecor of _ 
tho 
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tho it is a much worſe Town then Duſeldorp, yet is 
much hetrer fortified ; ir hath a very broad Dirch,and 
2 very regular Forrification; the Walls are confide- 
rably high, faced with Brick, and fo is the Counter. 
ſcarp, which is alſo in a very good condition. The 
Forrificarion of Orſoy is now quite demoliſhed. Rhine- 
berg continuerh as it was, but the Forrificarion is very 
mean,only of Earth; ſo that 1t 1s nor capable of making 
a great reſiſtance. And Weſel, tho it 1s a very fine 
Town, yer is a very poor Fortthcation 3 nor can it 
ever be made good, excepr at a vaſt expence : for the 
ground all abour it being ſandy, nothing can be made 
there thar will be dura\le, unleis the foundation go very 
deep, or thar 1t be laid upon Pilory. In all theſe Towns 
one ſees another air of wealth and abundance then in 
much richer Countries that are exhauſted with taxes, 
Rees and Emerick are good Towns. bur the Fortifica- 
tions are quite ruined. $9 that here 1s a rich and po- 
pulous Country. that hath ar preſent very little defence, 
except whar ir hath from irs ſ-iruarion, Cleve 1s a de- 
licious place, rhe ſcituartion and proſpect are charming, 
and the Air 1s very pure, and from thence we came 
hither in three hours. 

I will not fay one word of the Country into which 
T am now come 3 for as I know thar 1s needleſs ro you 
on many accounts, ſo a Picure that I ſee here in che 
Sradrhouſe, purs me in mind of the perfe&eſt Book of 
its kind, that js perhaps in being ; for Sir William 
Temple, whoſe Picture hangeth here at the upper end 
of the Pleniporenriaries that negoriared the famous 
Treaty of Nimmegen, hath indeed ſer a parrern to the 
World, which is done with ſuch life, that it may juſtly 
make ochers bluſh ro copy after ir 3 fince it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that if we. had as perfe& an account of 
the other places, as he hath given us of one of rhe 
leaſt, bur yer one of the Nobleſt parcels of rhe Unti- 
verſe, Travelling would become a needleſs thing, ut- 


leſs ir were for diverſion 3 ſince one findeth no turther 
OCCS 
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ocaaſion for his curiofiry in this Country, than what is 
fully ſarisfied by his rare performance. Yer I cannot 
give over writing, withour reflefting on the reſiſtance 
that this place made, when ſo many other places were 
ſo baſcly delivered up ; tho one doth not ſee in the 
ruines of rhe Fortifications here, how ncould make fo 
long a re ive :yer ir was that that ſten.'d the tide of 
a progreſs that made all the World ſtand amazed, and 
it gave alittle timero the Dutch ro recover themſelves 
our of the conſternation into » hich ſo mary blows,thar 
came ſo thick one afrer anorher, had ſtruck chem, 

But then che World ſaw a change, that tho ir hath 
not had ſo much Incenſe given to it, as the hap 
conjun&ture of another Prince hath drawn after ir, with 
ſo much exceſs, rhar all rhe ropicks of flarrery ſeem 
exhauſted by it, yer will appear to poſterity one of the 
moſt ſurprizing Scenes in Hiſtory 3 and that which 
may be well matched with the recovery of the Roman 
Stare after the Barrcl of Canne. When a young Prince, 
that had never before born Arms, or ſo much as ſeen 
a Campagne,who had lirtle or no Council about kim bur 
thac which was ſuggeſted from his own i} ovghts, and 
thar had no extraordirary advantage, by his Educati- 
on cicher for litcrature or Afﬀairs, was of a ſudden ſer 
ar the head of a Stare and Army, that was ſurk with 
ſo many loſſes ; and that ſaw the beſt half of irs Soil 
torn from it ; and the powerfulleſt Enemy in the 
World, ſurrounded wich a Viorious Army, that was 
commanded by the beſt Generals that the Age hath 
produced, come within fghr, and fertle- his Court 
in cne of the beſt Towns, and had at the ſame time 
the greateſt force both by Sea and Land, that hath beem 
known, unired rogerher for irs defirud&ion : when the 
Inhabirants were forced, that they might ſave them- 
ſelves from ſo formidable an Enemy, to let looſe that 
which on all ocher occaſions, is the moſt dreadful 
to them 3 and to drown ſo great a part of their Soil 
for the preſervation of rhe reſt : and ro complicate ro- 

gether 
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-perher all rhe miſeries that a Nation can dread, when 
to rhe general confternatien with which fo diſmal 2 
Scene poltcfl-d rhem.a diftraticn within doors ſeemed 
to tirenrer; chem with the laſt ſtrokes 3 and while their 
Army was 10 11l diſciplined, that chey durſt ſcarce pro- 
miſe chctniclves any thing from ſech feeble Troopsafter 
a Peare ac Land of almoſt thirty years conrinuance 3 
and winic their chief Ally, that was rhe moſt concer. 
ned in cher preſervation, was, like a great paralirick 
body, liker to fall on thoſe rhat ir pretended to ſup- 
pore, and to cruſh them,. then to give them any con- 
fiderable aſſiſtance : When I fay a young Prince came 
at the head of a!l this, the very proſpe&t of which 
would have quite dampr an ordinary courage, he very 
quickly changed the Scene, he animared rhe publick 
Councils with a gencrous vigour : he found them fink- 
ing in a feebleneſs of hearkning ro propofirions for a 
peace, that were as litrle ſafe as they were honourable, 
bur he diſpoſed them to reſolve on hazarding all,rather 
than to ſubmir ro ſuch Infamous rerms. His credit al- 
ſoamong the Populacy ſeemed to inſpire them with a 
new Life : they eaſily perſwaded themſelves, that as 
one WILLIAM Prince of ORANGE had formed their 
Stare, ſo here another of the ſame Name ſeemed mar- 
ked our to recover and preſerve ir. It was this Spirit 
of Courage which hc derived from his own breaſt, and 
infuſed into the whole People, as well as into the Ma- 
giftrares rhar preſerved thisCountrey.Some thing there 
was in all this that was Divine, The pubhck Councils 
were again ſerled, and the people were at quier when 
they ſaw him veſted with a fuil Anthoriry for that 
time with relation ro peace and war, and conclu- 
ded they were tafe, becauſe they were #n his hands, 
It ſoon appeared how faithfully he purfued rhe ince- 
reſt of his Countrv, and how little he regarded his 
own. He reje&ted all Propotitions of Peace thar 
were hurtful ro his Country, without fo much as con 
ſidering rhe advanteges that were offered to _ 
c 
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ff, (in which you know I write upon ſure grounds) 

He refuſed rhe offer of the Soveraignty of 1ts chief 
Ciry, thar was made to him by a ſolemn Depurarion, 

being ſarizfied wich chat Authority which had been 
fo long maintained by his Anceſtors with ſo much 
Glory, and being juſtly ſenſible, how much rHe 
breaking in upon eſtablitked Laws and Liberrics, 1s 
faral even to thoſe that teem ro ger by it. Ke thus 
began his publick appearance on the Stage, with all 
the diſadventrages that a Spirit aſpiring ro trve Glo- 
ry could wiſh tcr; fince it was viſible that he had 
rothiug to truſt ro, bur a good cauſe, a favourable 
Providence , and his own Inr.grity and courage : 
nor was Succeſs wanting ro ſuch Noble Beginnings 3 
for he in a ſhore crime, with a Condu&t ard Spirit 
beyond any rhing that the World hath yer tcen, 
recovered this State our of ſo deſperate a Diſtemper, 
took ſome places by main force, and obliged rhe 
Enemy to abandon all that they had acquired in fo fee- 
ble a manner. And if a raw Army had nor always 
ſucceſs againſt more nererevs 2nd betrer trained 
Troops, 2nd if the want of Magazines and Stores in 
their Allies Country, which was the chief Scene of the 
War, made that he could rot poſt his Army, and 
wait for favourable circun;ſtances,fo that he was ſome- 
ries forced to run to ation, with a haſt that his ne- 
cclſries impoſed upon him ; yer ric forcing of the bc« 
ginnings of a Vittery out of che hands of the greateſt 
General of the Age, the facing a great Monarch with 
an Army much inferiour to his, when the other was 
too cautious ro hazard an cngagement, and 1n ſhort, 
the forming the Durch Army to wch a purch, that it te- 
came viſibly Superiour to the French,. that ſeemed rg 
have been fed with Conqueſts : and the continuing 
the War, till the Prince that had Sacrificed the 
Quiet of Europe ro his GLORY, was glad ro come 2nd 
treat for Peace in the Enemies Country, and 1n this 
very place, and to fer all Engines on work to m__ 
that, 
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that, by the mediation of ſome, and the jealoufies of 
other Princes: al) cheſe are ſuch performances, thar 
poſterity will be diſpoſed ro rank them rather 
the Idea's of whac an imaginary Hero could do, then 
with what could he really tranſacted in ſo ſhorta time; 
and in ſuch a manner. And in concluſion, every place 
that belonged ro theſe States, and to their Neighbours 
along the Rhine, rcgerher with a great many 1n Flan- 
ders, being reſtored , theſe Provinces do now ſee 
themſclves under his happy conduR, re-eſtabliſhed in 
nl their former peace and ſecurity. And tho ſome ſcar 
of ſuch deep wounds d9 ſtill remain, yer they find 
themſelves, conſidered on all hands, a> the Bulwark of 
Chriſtendom, againſt the fears of a new Monarchy, and 
as the preſervers of the peace and liberty of Europe, 
Here is a Harveſt, nor for forced Rhertorick, or falſe 
Eloquence, bur for a Severe 2nd Sincere Hiſtorian,ca- 
= of affording a work that will far exceed all thoſe 
uſcious Panegyricks of mercenary Pens : bur a ſmall 
or a counterfeic Jewel muſt be ſer with all poſſible ad- 
vantages, whena true one of great value needs only to 
be ſhewed. I cannor end with a greater SubjeR, and I 
muſt acknowledge my ſelf ro be 1o inflamed with this 
hint, char as Icannot after tkis bring my Pen down to 
Jower matters, ſo I dare nor truſt my ſelf roo long ta 
the heat that ſo noble an ObjeR inſpires, therefore I 
break oft abruptly. 


YOURS, 


